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PREFACE. 


Tus Gazetteer has been prepared on the plan prescribed by 
Government according to which statistics have been relegated 
aa far as possible to a separate Appendix which is to be revised 
decennially. The original ‘ District Manual’ was written by 
Mr. H. Morris of the Madras Civil Service in 1878. 


I have gratefully to roturn thauks for help from many 
quarters. The account of the early history has been almost 
entirely based on information supplied by Rai Bahédur 
V. Venkayya, #4, tho Government Kpigraphist, whose 
kindness in reading and correcting my drafts and answering 
my questions J cannot too warmly acknowledge. ‘The District 
officials have all given me their ready and cordial assistance, 
and so have many non-official residents of the District. I 
wish particularly to express my obligations to the Revs. 
J. H. Harper, J. Cain and A. Gangloff, to Messrs. E. B. 
Elwin, 1.C.8., H. Laflamme, C. Mildred, G. F. F. Foulkes, 
M. 3. K. Waite, J. F. Marshall, M. Woodhouse, W. J. M. 
Inkster, L. D, Buchanan, H. J. Allen, F. Armitage, A. C. 
Prenatartihara Aiyar, R Venkata Rao and Y. Parthasaradhi 
Chetti and to Capt. M. N. Chaudhuri, I.M.S. All these 
gentlemen have helped me with the records at their disposal 
or with their personal experience; and they have supplied a 
large portion of the material found in this Gazetteer. Ihave 
also to thank Mr. J. A. Cumming, 1.C.8., for reading through 
the proofs and for many valuable suggestions. 
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Tax Géddvari district hes on the north-east coust of the Madras 
Presidency. It has an area of 5,14 square miles and extends 
from 16° 20’ to 18 ¥ N. and from 80° 52’ to 82 Mu’ KL It us 
Dounded on the north-east Ly Vizagapatam, on the north by the 
same district and the Bastar State of the Central Provinces, and 
on the west and south-west by the Gddévari river, which separates 
it from the Nizam’s Dominions and Kistna. The district, how- 
ever, extends across this river atone point to include the Pdla- 
yaram division, Gédévari is roaghly triangular in shape, its hase 
feing formed by the line of the coast from the western mouth of 
the Gédévari river to the Vizagapatam border, one side by the 
Qédévari river itself, and the other by the irregular frontier of 
Visagapatam and the Central Provinces. 

The district is made up of ten talaks and two deputy tehsil. 
dare’ divisiona; namely, the taluks of Nagaram,! Amalfpurem, 
Rémachandrapuram and Cocanada, which make up the fertile delta 

1 Negeran taluk is alen commonly known as the ‘Vétipsku efma (‘country *) 


from the village of thai name within it, and Amelépuram taluk an the Kona sima 
(‘the end coantey"), 
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‘of the name. 


2 aépkvant, 


of the Gédfvari river; the upiand tainks of Rajahmundry and 
Peddépuram ;) the hilly divisions of Yellavaram, Chédavaram 
and Pélavaram ; the taluk of Bhadr&chalam beyond the Eastern 
Ghéts; and the two zamindari depnty tahsildars’ divisions of 
Pithéporam and Tuni in the north-eastern corner of the district, the 
former of which resembles in character the upland taluks and the 
latter the three hilly divisions. Statistics! particulars of each of 
these areas will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume, 
and some account of each and of its chief towns and villages is 
given in Chapter XV below. Yvllavaram, Chédavaram, Péla- 
veram and Bhadréchalam are tracts covered with hill and jangle 
and inhabited by uncivilized tribes to whom it is inoxpedient to 
apply the whole of the ordinary law of the land. Under the 
Schéduled Districts Act of 1874, these have been formed (see 
p. 190) into an Agency in which civil justice 1s administered under 
special rules and tho Collector has special powers in his capacity 
of ‘Government Agent.’ They are consequently always known 
as ‘the Agency’ or ‘the Agency tracts.’ 

The capital of the district is the busy seaport and municipality 
of Cocunadu, and with the exception of Nagaram taluk and 
Yellavaram division, the head-quarters of the various teluks and 
divisions are the towns or villages from which they are named. 
Tho head-quarters of Negaram taluk is Réjavdln (Razéle) ; and 
of Yellavaram, Addatigela. Besides the tahsildars’ stations, Loth 
Samalkot in the Cocanade taluk and Dowlsishweram near Rajah- 
mundry are towns of importance and interest. 

Many places in the delta, such as Coringa, Georgepet, Nilnpalli, 
and Injaram in the Cocanada taluk and Bendamdrlenka in 
Annalipuram, were notable ports or settlements of the Kast.India 
Company at the beginning of the nineteenth century, All these 
have now sunk into iusignificance. The little village of Chandarti 
in the Pith4puram division has given its name, under the distorted 
form of Condoro,* tu the decisive battle Ly which the sovereignty 
of the whole of the Northern Circars was wrested by the British 
from the French, Yanam in the Coranada taluk is one of the few 
French Nettlemenis in India, 

Gédévari takes its name from the great river which forms 
ita western boundary sad the delta of which is its richest 
and most fertile portion. Rai Babédur V. Venkayya, .4., the 
Government Epigraphist, considers that the word means liter- 


> Who parts of Coounads and Peddépuram taluke and of the Pithépuram 
division which ure watered by the Veléra river are often spoken of us Porlunédu. 
Of, Obapter XV, p. 281. 

¥ See below Chapter II, p. 31 and Chapter XV, p. 227, 
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ally cither ‘streams giving water’ (sometimes in old writings 
sbhreviated to Gété or * giving wator’) or ‘ streams giving 
zine.’ Another Sanskrit authority ! interpreta the word in a 
somewhat similar way as meaning * the best (vor) lof those that] 
give water’; and adds the alternative ‘the chief fof those that] 
give heaven’ with reference to the sanctifying power of the river. 
The local and popnlar ety mology of the name say« that it means 
‘the expiation for killing a cow,’ and a well-known story relates 
how the rishi Gantama brought the Gédavari to the district to 
aupiate the sin of having killed a cow in a moment of anger. 
Kovvér in Yernagfdem taluk, Kistna district, the name of which is 
said to mean ‘the village of the cow,’ is pointed out as the place 
where the cow was slain and the water was first made to How, 


The district consists of four very dissimilar natural divisions 3 
namely (beginning in the north-west), the undulating taluk of 
Bhadréchalam above the Kastorn Ghits ; the hilly agency divisions 
which really form a part of that range; the upland tainks which 
divide the agency hills from the lowlands of the delta ; and the 
delta of the Gédévari itself. 


The delta presents a vast expanse of rice fills dotted with 
gardens of plantains, betel and cocoanut and with innumerable 
ypalmyras; the uplands forma gently undulating and fairly wooded. 
plain ; the Agency consists of broken, forest-clad hills; and the 
Bhadréchalam taluk above the ghéts resembles the uplands 
except that its undulations are sharper and ite woods much more 
dense. It is broken up by the clusters of the Bodugidem and 
Rékapalle hills, which are not unlike the ghéts themselves. 


The only hills in the district are the Eastern Ghéts, which 
rise by gentle gradations from the level of the coast. ‘I'he scenery 
of these mountains, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Géd4vari river, is exceedingly picturesque. Their sides are 
clothed with luxuriant forests, interspersed with bamboo and a 
thick undergrowth of forest shrubs. Their highest point is Dam- 
Yonda, 4,478 feet, and another prominent peak stands to the 
south of the fine gorge through which the Géd4vari passes them, 
and is called Pépikonde or Bison Hill. A bili in the range which 
rons from that peak across the river into the Pélavaram division 
is locally known as Biraiya Konds, and is regarded as the 
‘haunt of a demon called Birsiya who is worshipped by the native 
navigators of the Gédévari.* 


1 The Subdekalpadruma wi Bir Rijeh Bédhe Kéutha Déve (aloutte, 1886). 
* eo below p. 5. 
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Among the great rivers of India the Gédivari takes rank next 
after the Ganges and Indus. Jt runs nearly across the peninsula, 
its course is 300" miles long, and it receives the drainage from 
115,000 square miles, an area yreater than that of Hngland and. 
Scotiand combined. Its maximom discharge is calculated to 
be one and a half million cubic feet per second, more than 200 
times that of the Thames at Staines and about three times that 
of the Nile at Cairo.’ 

It rises at Trimbak, a village about seventy miles north-east 
of Bombay and only fifty miles from the Arabian Sea. The placo 
traditionally regarded as the suurce of the river is reservoir on 
a ‘ili behind the village. ‘his is approached by a Hight of 690 
stone steps, and the water trickles into it drop by drop from the 
Jips‘of a carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stoue.? From 
thence the river flows in a south-easterly direction until, after it 
has completed a course of 650 miles, it receives from the north 
at Sirdncha the waters of the Wardha, the Paingenga and the 
Wainganga united in the single noble streain of the Pranhita, 
From this point the river has some 200 miles to run to the Bay 
of Bonyal. It is soon joined by the Indrivati, also from the 
north, and before long skirts the Bhadrachalam taluk of this 
district. A few miles below the Bhadréchalam border is the 
Dommagiidem anicut, almost the sole relic of the great scheme 
conceived by Sir Arthur Cotton (xee p. 80) for the navigation of 
the upper waters of the river. Next the beautifal Saveri (or 
Nabari) flows in from the north. skirting the edge of the forest- 
clad Rékapalle hills. From there the Eastern Ghats come ipto 
view, some 2,400 feet in average height. bounding the whole 
horizon and towering above the lesser and detached hills that 
flank the river. 

The @édévari has by this time assumed imposing proportions, 
heing generally a mile, and sometimes two and a half miles, 
hroad. After its yonction with the Saveri, however, its hed is 
snddenly contracted by spurs of the ghéte till at' length it forces 
® passage between them, penetrating by an almost precipitous 
gorge to the very heart of the range. The scenery of thit 
gorge is famons for its beauty. The steep wooded slopes of the 
mountains which overhang it approach at one place to within 200 
yards of each other; and they constantly recede and advance and 
form a succession of heautifal little lakes from which there is 
apparently no ontlet. Here and there a faint line of smoke 

‘fhe Engineering Works of the Godéveri Delta, by Mr. G. . Weloh (Madras, 


1808), p. 1. 
* Hunter's Imperial Gasetteor. 
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andiates the oxistence of a Kéya or Reddi village but the Inlls 
are very sparsely inhabited 

In Hood time the water flows with terrific foree  ¢ Through the 
gorge,’ writes Dr King, ‘ the pent-up waters tear theur way with, 
T have been told, a surface so strangely concave on the cross 
section that adventurous boatmen glide along the bottom of a 
trough whose ndes mse up to @ good height and Inde away the 
immediate banks , und out of the gorge away towards the open 
country of the Gdddévan distnet the mcr has such a fall that the 
sensation produced on the mind of the traveller 1s said to be that 
of shding down an inclined plane!’ Native boatmen are mach 
afraid of navigatmg the mver at such times, and none of thenf, 
of whatever creed, omit tu break a numberof cocoannts at the 
month of thr gorge to appease the dangervus demon Birata 
already mentioned, who will dash on a rock or drown in a whirl- 
ool the navigator who omits this homage So great is the 
action of the stream during floods that the rocky bed has been 
seonied out to depths popnlarly supposed to he unfathomable, 
Dut which seally vary normally from 100 to nearly 200 feot 
High floods mse quite 50 fect above the normal level, so that the 
gorge then encloses a torrent of waters from 150 to 250 feet in 
depth * 

After passing this point and entering the open countiy, the 
river widens out ancl flows by the old zamindlan strongholds of 
Vélavaram and Gitéla and the putmresqar and saci aslands 
of Mahbfnancisvaram and Vattisam' At Rajahmundry it is 
nearly two mies wide, and some five miles tuither down, at 
Dowlaishweram, at the head of the delta, it 1s crossed by the 
celebrated anicut which renders at» waters at last available for 
ingestion At this point the river is nearly four miles Inoad, 
though about @ third of this width 1s taken up hy three islands, 
and the spot 19 more fully descnbed in Chapter IV At 
Dowlaishweram the Gédévan divides into two main streams—the 
eastern or Gautam: Godivan flowing past Injaram, the hitle 
Fronch settlement of Yanam, and Nilapalh, and entering the sea 
n&ar Pomt Gédévan, and the western o: Vasishta Gdéddvari 
flowing nearly due south and entering the sea at Point Narasapur. 
Afew mules above this latter mouth another large branch, the 
Vainatéyam, breaks off to the east ot the Vasishte Gédévan 
(forming the island of Nagaram between itself and the latter mver) 


4 Memows, Geol Surv, Indu xvm, pt. 3, 5 

+ Mi. G.T. Walch m The Engincering Works of the Gedevaii Delta (Madras, 
1896), p. 1 

* See Chapter XV, yp. 278. 
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and reaches the sea near Bendamirlanka. The throe factories 
of the old East India Company at Injaram, Bendamarlanke and 
Mauapollam wore situated near these three principal mouths of 
the Gédévari. Part of Madapollam village has been swept away 
hy the river, 

Seven traditional months are recagnized as sacred hy Hindus. 
The holy waters of the Géd4vari are said to have been brought 
from the head of Siva? ly the saint Gautama, and the seven 
hranches hy which it is traditionally supposed to have reached the 
son are aid to have heen made Ly seven great rai, The 
apouths of these are considered especially holy, and to bathe in 
the soa at any one of them is considered an act of great religious 
ef§eacy. It ix customary for the pious {especially childless 
persons desirons of offapring) to make a pilgrimage to each in 
torn and bathe there, thas performing the sapia-sdgara-ydird or 
‘pilgrimage of the seven confluences.’ ‘The Vainatéyam is not 
one of those traditional mouths, but is supposed to have been 
ereated afterwards hy a rish of that name who stole a part of 
the Vasishta for the purpose.? The traditional seven are the 
Kasy apa or Tulya (the Tulya Bhége drain). the Atri (the Coringa 
river). the Cautemi, the Bhiradvaja, the Visvémitra or Kausike, 
the Jamadagni, and the Vasishta. The Bhdradvéja, Visvé- 
mitra and Jamarlagni no longer exist ; but pilgrima bathe in the 
sea at the apots where they aro supposed ty have been.' Beveral 
other sacred bathing-places in the delta are noticed in Chapter 
XV. The most important of them is Kétipalli in the Réma- 
chandraparam taluk. But a bath in the river anywhere along its 
coarse has great sanctifying virtue. Hvery thirteenth year this 
virtue ix xapposed to be much increased, and the pushkaram 
featival which then takes place is performed all along the stream 
in recognition of the fact. 

Several islands of a permanent character stand in various 
parts of the Gédvari; bat the river constantly forms new 
temporary islands and modifies old ones. Islands liable to these 
changes are called lankes. They are rendered extraordinarjly 
fertile by the silt, deposited upon them by the river, and the rich. 
tobacco grown on them is known as Janka tobacco. Other physical 
changes are produced by the force of the atream. Ite encroach- 


1 Another account saya they were brought from the Ganges. The G6dévari 
ia freyaently spoken of by the name of the Ganges in ancient writings. 

+ See Chaptcr XV, p. 202. 

+ The traditional Bhéredvéjs month is located at Tutilamondi, a hamlet of 
Gustingaévi, aud the Kautike mouth in Rémésvarau, a hamlet of Sémante. 
durru, Wvth in the Amaléparam taluk. 
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ments upon the banks are noticeable in more than one place, At 
Téllapadi above Rajahmundry it presses hard against the right 
bank, which is in many places ent down precipitonsly by the 
action of the stream, and Téllapadli and other villages, whiel used 
to be some distance frum the river, now stand on its hank. In 
1679 the encroachments of the river at Narasapnr on the Vasishta 
Gédévari forced many of the English merchants tu leave their 
houses! 

‘The greater portion of the area drained by the Gédévari 
receives more rain in the south-west than in the north-east mon- 
soon, and it is daring the former, therefore, that the river brings 
down most water. It begins to rise at Dowlaishweram some teh 
days after the south-west rains set in at Bombhay—unsually about 
the middle of June—and it is almost always high till October. 
‘The season for floods is then over; but during the next two 
months or so occasional freshes are caused by the north-east 
monsoon rains, When these have ceased the river gets lower and 
lower, till abont the middle of May (its lowest. stage) its discharge 
is at times as little as 1,500 cubie fect per second. 

The navigation on the river und on the delta canals is referred 
to in Chapter VII. 


Pwo tributaries of the Géddivari flow through thix district. 
‘The Saveri rises in the hills in the Vizagapatam Agency, and 
afterwards runs in a south-westerly course. formiag for some 
distance the boundary between that tract anc the Bastar State. 
Tt receives several tributaries on the way, and, at the point where 
Bastar, Vizagapatam and Udd4yari mect, is joined by the Siléru 
river from the hills of Jeypore. The latter forms for many miles 
the boundary between the Ramps country of this district and the 
Jeypore zamindari. The united waters of these two rivers are 
much used for floating timber from the Rékapalle hills, which are 
enclosed between the Saveri and the Gédévari. 

One or two insignificant streams run down from the north intu 
the G@ddéveri, and from the Tuni hills into the sea; but the only 
other noteworthy river in the district is the Yeléru. This ix 
formed by the anion of tliree streams which take their rise in the 
hills of Rampa, Golgonda and Jaddangi respectively and unite a 
little to the north-east of Yellavaram. If flows through Peddé- 
puram taluk to a point 4 little ubove Viravaram, where it again 
separates into several streams. The westernmost of these continues 
its course, still under the name of the parent stream, along the 
Doundary of Pithépuram division into Cocaneda taluk; passes 


4 Jourgel of the tour of the Agent of Furt St. George to Mudapoliam ip 1679. 
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under the Samalkot canal, which crosses it by an aquednet near 
that town, and finally drops into the Rikkavdéiu drain and the 
Cocanada tidal creek, and so into the Cocanada bay. Meunwhile 
the two other branches have both flowed intu the Pithépuram 
division, where, noited again under the name of the Qérikanadi, 
they distrilate their waters to numerous works of irrigation, and 
finally reach the sen near Uppada, 

The following table gives the classification of the soils in 
the Government land in the district excluding the taluk of 
Bhadrdchulam, which has not yet heen settled by the Madras 
Government - 
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It will be seen that the delta taluks are mainly covered with 
ultavial soil, though there are sandy areas along their coats, 
while the uplands are chiefly made up of red ferraginous earths 
varied by small areas of the black regar. 

The ultimate foundation of the country above the ghéts,' aa of 
most of peninsular Indis, is gneiss. Various other kinds of rock of 
less but varying antiquity have been superimposed upon different 

1 ‘The geological formation of the country above the ghite is dosorfbed in 


some detail by Dr. W. King in tho Mrmoire of the Geological Burvey of India, 
viii, pt. 3, and that of the ures below the hills in Memoirs, xvi, pt. 8, 
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parts of the district. The gneiss is usually uppermost throughout 
Bhadrdchalam, Chédavaram and the eastern portion of Pélavaram, 
and, in the form of what is called Bezwdda gneiss, throughout 
Yellavaram and much of Toni as well as in the north of 
Rajahmundry and Peddépuram tatuks. 

After the gneiss, the next most ancient formation is three 
groups of the Lower Gondwina rocks. The Talcbir.group is found 
in very smal! and scattered travts in the Nizam’s Dominions 
and also near Dommagidem, between Dummagidem and Bhadré- 
chalam, and between Bhadrichalam and Rékapalle; the Kémthi 
group stretches all along the river on the Hyderabad side, byt 
only reaches into this district at the south-western corner of the 
Poélavaram division ; aad the Rarékar group ovcurs in small and 
seattered areas in two places in tle district, namely Bedadantru 
in the south-west corner of Pdlavaram, and Gauridévipéte sixteon 
miles down the river from Bhadrichalam, This group is of 
particular interest, hecause eoal is found in it.! 

Anong still more recent geviogical formations, a few small 
outcrops of the older Tiropati sandstones occur between the 
gneiss and the allnviam of Peddéparam and Tuni. A broad 
belt. of the Caddalore sandstoay also stretches, like an island in 
the middle of the alluvium, from Rajahmundry to Samaikot with 
4 narrow strip of Deccan trap and some isolated patches of 
gneiss on its north-western edge. The whole of the rest of the 
district is formed of fluviatile alluvium. ‘This occupies nearly the 
whole of the delta, und abuve the ghéts stretches in some places 
» loug way from the river on either side. 

At some remote period the great plain which is now covered 
with alluvial soils must have been occupied by the sea, the 
sandstone ‘island’ between Rajahmandry and Samalkot must 
have been sn island in fact, and the salt water must have stretched 
to the edge of the northern hills. This plain wae gradually raised 
above tidal level by the deltaic doposits of the Géd&vari and the 
minor streams in the north-east of the district, and the process still 
continues. Tt is particularly noticeable in the constant extension 
of the shore round Point Gédévari and the gradual silting up of 
Coringa bay. In Pliny’s time the village of Coringa, now miles 
inland, stood apparently apon o cape, and even within the 
memory of man great changes have taken place. The map of 
1842 had to be much modified in 1891 and already needs further 
alteration. A spit of land is extending to the north from the 
old Point Géd4vari at an estimated rate of one mile in 20 years 


1 See below p10. 
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and is gradually enclosing the Coringa bay ; and the anchorage in 
the bay is said to be shallowing at the rate of a foot every ten 
years. But a compensating process of erosion is taking place 
clsewhere. At Uppdda on the Pithépuram coast the land has 
‘Leen much encroached upon by the sea. Since 1900 over fifty 
yards have been swept away und the process inust have been 
going on for many years. A ruin about half a mile outat sea 
still catches the fishermen’s nets, and children hant the beach at 
spring tides for coins which are uccasionally washed up from 
what must be a submerged town. 

As above remarked, there are two places in the district where 
the coal-bearing Barékar strata are found, viz., near Bedadantira 
in Pélavaram division. and at Gunridévipéte in the Bhadrdchalam 
taluk. 

The Gauridévipéta field was first reported on in 1871 by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford, who summarized the position as follows :! 
‘Just below Bhadréchalam the Gddévari traverses a small field of 
Barékar rocks about seven miles across from east to west and 
five miles, where broadest, from north to sonth, The whole area 
is about 24 square miles, the greater portion of which lies on 
the right bank of the river in the Nizam’s territory. The 
portion of this field on the north (left) bank of the river has been 
thoroughly explored by boring and some coal has been found, 
bat the quality is altogether inferior and the quantity small, the 
seams being thin and much mixed with shalo.’ An attempt tu 
work this field was made by the Gédévari Coal Company, 
Limited, in 1891. The oporntions wore not successful, aa coal 
was not found in paying quantities, and soon after the commence- 
ment of the work a fault was encountered which made it impos- 
sible to recover the seam. The seam, moreover, was of poor 
quality and contained a quantity of shale It is thought possible 
that better and more plentiful supplies might be found on the 
southern bank of the river. 

The Bedadendru field* is the most southerly outorop of 
Bar&kar rocks known in the Madras Presidency. It was once 
hoped that good coal would be found there, and extensive borings 
were undertaken under the superintendence of the Executive 
Engineer st Dummagidem in 1874; but these resulted only 
in the discovery of some thin seams of very poor coaly shales, and 
the exploration was abandoned. The field is about five and a 

} Records, Geol. Burv., India, iv, 59 foll, 

* Information kindly supplied by Messrs, Binny & Co., Nudras, the agents 
of the Company. 

* Bee Memoirs, Geol. Surv., India, xviti, pt. 8, 29, 45, 
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quartor square miles in extont and is situated near the head waters 
of a large feedor of the Yerra Kalwa with the small village of 
Bodadantru in its midst. Further prospecting was undertaken 
about six yearsago. Some eight square miles near the village 
were thoroughly explored by borings, but the only discovery was a 
one-inch seam, 

Tho existence of gold in the bed of the @ddavari is mentioned 
in several works published about the beginning of tho last con- 
tary, The Gasetteer of the Contra! Provinces! says that the motal 
used to be washed at the point where the Kinarsdni rivor falls 
into the Gédévari just below Bhadrachalam. Looal enquiries at 
Bhadréchalam vaguely. substantiate the former oxistence of tho 
industry there. a 

Iron is smeltod from scattercd oro in several villages in the 
Bhadréchalam taluk. 

Graphite or plumbago is distributod in small quantities among 
the gueissic rocks in the aorth-west of the district, notably near 
Velagapalli and Yerrametla in the Chédavaram division and at 
Gullapfidi in Pélavaram. The South Indian Export Company has 
been prospecting recently at the last-named place. The Géddvari 
Coal Company possesses a graphite mine at Pedakonda in 
Bhadréchalam'talak, and has prospected for the mineral in several 
parts of the surronnding country. Outcrops are said to be plentiful 
and the samples obtained to be of fair quatity but not sv good as 
those from Ceylon. A good average quality fetches from £13 to 
£15 per ton in the London market at present? 

Pica is said to oxist in parts of the Agency and is being 
prospected for near Pélavaram by the South Indian Export 
Company. 

Good building stone is obtained from the different sandstone 
and trap groups in the alluvial plains of the Gédévari. A locality 
partioularly mentioned by Dr. King is Peddépuram. A little cut- 
stone is also obtainod in the Chédavaram division. 

Very pure rock-crystal, inferior garnets and somo sapphires 
odour in the neighbourhood of Bhadrichalam. The crystals are 
kept as curiosities or used in native medicines. The garnets are 
seid to be found in the beds of the Gédévari and Kinarséni 
rivers, especially near Gauridévipéta. 

Detailed statistics of the rainfall in Gédévari are given in 
Chapter VIII below. The average annual fail for the district is 
40°26 inches. 

” 4 Nagpur, 1870, 586. 
+ Information furnished by Messrs. Binny & Co.,"Medres. 
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The only station in the district at which systematic meteoro- 
logical observations (othor 
than the registration of rain- 
fall) aro made is Cocanada. 
There a daily record of tho 
temperature is kept, and the 
results aro telegraphed to the 
Meteorological Reporter at 











Jannary 683 7h P 
Fohrnney 695 i Madras. Tho marginal state- 
Maroh TRS RBG ‘ _ 
‘April 783 BD ment gives the average maxi 
day RZR oR] ma and minima andthe mean 
ase _ 1 at for each month in degroes 
‘Aygast 75, $61 | Fahrenheit deduced from the 
September 781° 837)  fignresof asericsof years. It 
| Ortabver 758 B18 “ 

November 75 770 will baseen that the weathor 
Decembm 657 7321 very hot from April to Tune 


"Nhe yoar avs | 719 827} and that the mean temperataro 

| anes not fall below 80 degrees 

till aftor October. The climate » December and January is cool, 

the average maximum temperatore aot exceeding 81 degrees and 

the average minimam heing as luw as 65. Along the coast the 

effect of the heatis much enhanced by the dampness of the air. 

‘The hill tracts and the country shove the ghats are both cooler 
and drier than Cocanada. 

Light north-easterly breezes m Jannary and February, the 
driest’ months of the year, are followed in March and April by 
light sonth and south-east winds which biow during the day but 
die down at snnset. This sonth breeze is called by the natives 
payiru gdh, or the ‘crop wind.’ By May the wind, which is still 
light, has veered round to the south-west, but north-westerly 
squalls frequently occur, gencrally in the carly part of the night, 
and sometimes hlow with yroat violence. The south-west mon- 
soon arrives in June and continues for some three months. 
In September and October land and sea breezes alternate, and the 
weather becomes calm and sultry as tho north-east monsoon 
approaches. The latter sets in with light or moderate carrents df 
air sbout the beginning of Novomber, and brings bright and cool 
weather with it. Cyclones (see Chepter VIII) are apt to occur in 
this month, In December the wind blows from the oast during 
the day and from the north during the night. The latter is called 
the hill (Konda) wind. 

The botany of Gédévari is interesting from several points of 
view. The physical geography of the district permits the exiatence 
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of several distinct floras, while the residence of the great Indian 
botanist, Roxburgh, at Samalkot haS caused the nativo plants to 
be more carefully studied than elsewhere. The irrigated delta 
teems with weeds of cultivation, the uplands yield the plants of 
the dry scrab forest, while the hilttracts of Rampa present an 
entirely different serics. The latter arc most easily studied where 
the Gédévari picroes the backbone of the astern Ghats, and 
the deop ravines noar Bison Hill afford the nearest approach to a 
moist evergreen forest to be met with in this part of India. 
Among the interosting plants of the Géddvari gorges may be 
noted the beautiful blue Barlerta strigoea, Oldenlandia nudicaulis, 
Sauropus quadrangularis, Bauhinia Vohiti, Euphorbia elegans anf 
Payllanthus suberosus. Bordering tho stream and in the rapids 
Buphorbia L wii appoara to be at home, while on the banks aihh 
oxotic forns as Luffu echinata and Melilotus partiflorw may be found. 
Many Gédévari plants arc illustrated and deseribed in the magnifi« 
cent Coromandel Plants prepared by Roxburgh while he was 
Carnatic Botanist to the Hon. Bast India Company | 


Five kinds of cattle aro locatly reengnized ; viz., the désandl 
(or country), the paramait (wostern), the turpe (rastern), the Kéya 
and the Sugéli. ‘The désuoé/: are found both in the plains and 
in the Agency; in the latter they are called also gommu (riverside) 
cattle and. are generally stronger than in the plains ‘I he western 
cattlo are easily recognized by their peculiar and plentiful branding 
and by the shortness of their horus They are not found in the 
Agency and are imported in small anmbers from Nellore and 
Gontar. The cows give better milk than the country animals. 
The eastern cattle come from Vizagapatam, but are apparently 
merely animals bought as calves from Gantfr and Nellore and 
reared in that district. The Kéya cattle are inferior animals raised 
by the hill tribe of that name. Tho Sagéh breed are brought by 
Sugflis (Lambédis) of the Nizam’s Dominions to this district and 
are ospecially common in the Rajahmundry and Rémachandra- 
puram taluks. Those Sugilis are wandering traders and use tho 
cattle to transport forest produce from the upper reaches of the 
river and to carry grain for the ryote. - 


Four kinds of buffaloes occur in the district. In the plains 
‘country buffaloes’ and ‘ eastern buffaloes’ from} Vizagapatam 
district are the usual breeds. They are much alike in appearance. 
A larger kind, called the Bobbili or Gauvada buffalo, is less 
common. In Bhadréchalam a fine animal called the northern 


? ‘This paragraph was written by Mr UA. Burber (the Government Botansut) 
for the Imperial Gasettesr. 
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(uétarddt) buffalo is used. It generally has white patchos on tho 
forehead and just above the hoofs. 

There arc three kinds of sheep; namely, the country shoop, 
which give milk, manure and moat, but boar no woul; the kulam 
sheep, which are valned for their wool but arc rare ; and the sima 
(foreign) shorp, which have long tails, give no wool, and seem 
only to ocear in Toni. 

Of goats the ‘large’ or ‘country’ kind and the ‘ small’ or 
‘ Kéuchi’ broed are distinguished. Tho lattor sre also called 
the ‘Calcutta’ breed. They yield richer and moro wholesome 
milk and are more prolific than the former. Somo care is taken 
fbont the breeding of both shocp and goats. Most of the males 
are sold for meat, and only onc or two superior animals aro kept 
fof brooding purposes. 

Two local practices are of considerable importance to the 
improvement of the cattle, In almost every village a really good 
hull or two is set free to roam among the herds, and in the 
Agency the owners of cattle often set apart a superior animal, 
called the rsfianum (seed) bull, to be used exclusively for crossing 
purposes. 1n many parts of tho district, also, people castrate 
the inferior buils. 

Cattle are nsnally fed on paddy straw in the plains and. 
cholam straw in the Agency. In the contral delta and in 
Rajahmundry taluk they are also given suna hemp (jenumu), 
which is much grown there. In Amalipuram, where grazing 
is especially searve, they are fod on rice husk, horse-gram and 
gingolly oil-cake. Whea the crops are on the ground and {hore 
is no partioular work for the cattle, ie., from August to Decem- 
her, they are sent from the plains to graze in the forests in the 
Yellavaram ant Chédavaram hills. The Pithdparam ryots drive 
theirs to Tuni. The Amalipuram and Nagaram ryots do not as 
a rale send their animals away owing to tho trouble of getting 
them across tho rivers. The Bhadréchalam ryots drive theirs 
in the hot weather to Bastar and the Jeypore zamindari, where 
tho grazing is better. The Pélavarain forests are rosorted to 
the cattle of the Kistna district. . 

Cattle mortality is said to be heavy in the delta (especially 
in the central delta and Rémachandraporam), where fodder is 
soarco, the animals are crowded and tho ground is saturated with 
moisture, ‘ They suffer from the absence of grazing and deficient 
food at one time and from feeding on rank, quickly-grown 
herbage at others.’? 


1 Mr. Benson in G.O., Ne. 28, Rev., dated Lith Januery 1884, p16. Hee 
‘tleo p. 13 of the same GU. 
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Tho chief diseases in the district are foot and mouth disease 
(gélle), anthrax (domma), riuderpest (peddujddyam), fever (kurama) 
end sugalirégam or malignant sore throat. Eruptions all over the 
body, an oczasional symptom of rinderpest, are called by the 
natives kinka, Cattlo are said to be not infrequently poisoned by 
MAdigas, who then eat their flesh and take their hides. 


‘ienerally speaking, the cattle are hought by merchants and 
ryots at the large weekly fairs at Tummapéla (in Vizagapatam 
district), Pith&4puram, Driékshér4mam (in Rimachandrapuram), 
Ambéjipéta (in Amalépuram) and Pélakollu in the Kistna 
district, Merchants go the round of these markets with their 
herds until they are all sold. The Pithipuram and Drék- 
shirémam cattle fairs ure famons. Sometimes drovers take 
their cattle round the country and sell thom to the ryots in their 
own villages. ‘This is what is usnally done by the Sugdlis, who 
seem never to frequent the markets. 


Big game is plentiful in the hills of the Agency and lens so 
in the uplands of Tuni and Peddépuram. ‘Tigers and panthers 
are numerous; bears are fuirly common; bison (gaur) occur ; 
nilgai have been shot m tho Bhadréichalam taluk; sambur, 
spotted deer, jungle shecp, black-buck and pig sro all common, 
Dholes (wild dogs) are found in Bhadréchalain and Pélavaram. 
Small game exists in great abundance. Qood snipe-shooting 
is to be had in the neighbourhood of Rajahmundry and in many 
other ypots. Wild govxe, duck and teal are common on the 
river aud its lankas, and the two latter swarm on many jhila 
and tanks and un the sea ut the mouth of the erceks between 
Cocanada and Voringa, whence they fly inland to feed at night. 
Partridge, peafowl, jungie-fowl and the smaller quail are all fairly 
common. The laryer quail, florican and sand-grouse are more 
rarely met with. Other uncommon birds found in the district are 
the imperial pigeon, pied mina, and bhimardj. Hares and par- 
tridges are captured in quantities by native shikéris, the former 
with nets, the latter with the help of decoy birds. Crocodiles are 
found in the upper Gédévari in large numbers and people sre 
afraid to enter the deep parts of the river even ay far down as 
Bajehmundry. 

Mahseer ocour in the Géddvari, Saveri and Panniléru 
rivera. The large sable fish (clupea palasah or hilea) are netted in 
very large quantities near the Dowlaishweram anicut, when they 
come up the river to spawn. Fine carp and labeo are caught 
pear Pélavaram and in the tanks, as the villagers will not allow 
the drinking-water tanks to be netted. The fishing in the tidal 
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water near Cocanada and Coringa is said to be particalarly 
good. A fine fish which the natives call pundikéippa and which 
rans up to 100 Ib. comes up the crecks. ‘I'he mango fish and the 
mullet may also be caught in large quantities near the sea, 
Yerukalas are the commonest shikiri caste. {digas, Kapus, 
Rézus, Musalmans and Mélas also shoot. Nakkalas hunt jackals 
and foxes for food. In Bhadréchalam and Pélavaram the Kéyas, 
Reddis and Mutrdchas are keen sportsmen. Some of the methods 
employed are interesting, if the accounts given hy the natives are 
to be credited. Jackals and foxes are killed with assegais of split 
bamboo ; antelope are caught by sending ont a tame buck with 
nouses on his horns which entangle the wild ones when they try 
ty, oject him ; some animals are shot from behind a trained vow 
which conceals the sportsman and provides o rest for his gun; 
and spring guns are sometimes placed in the tracks of game, 
Birds are caught in nooses placed near the cage of a decoy ; and by 
limod twigs baited with worms. Waterfowl are driven, by a man 
concealed behind a trained cow, over a net spread ander water, 
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Tur earliest historical mention of the @édévari district occurs 
in the inscriptions of Aséka, the Buddhist ruler of the great 
Mauryan empire, the capital of which was at Pataliputra, the 
modern Paina. In 260 B.C,’ this monarch conquered the king- 
dom of Kalinga (a tract of varying extent which may bo taken 
to have comprised the country between tho Mahénadi river on 
the north and the Géddvari on the south) and he claims also to 
have subdaed the Andhras, a dynasty whose sway apparently 
extended as far north as the Gédévari river. Asdka was the 
great apostle of the Buddhist religion, which he extended far 
and wide in India, and the magnificent Buddhist remains at 
Amarévati on the Kistaa .river aro proof that the faith he 
espoused obtained a strong hold in country even further south 
than the Gédévari. They contain an inscription in the Meuryan 
character. 


1 Inlan Antiquory, xx, 247. 
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But his conquest of the Andhras by no means terminated 
the existence of that dynasty. For long after his reign they 
retained, and probably increased, their power jn this district. 
Pliny mentions them as a strong people with 30 fortified cities, 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants. Their 
conquests extended far to the north, and even to the western 
coast of the peninsula, for one of their earlier kings, Simuka, 
covered the walls of a large cavo at Nénégh4t (50 miles north- 
wost of Poona) with inscriptions recording his sacrifices; and 
his successors have left evidence by their ovins and in their 
ingoriptions in the cave temples at Ndsik, Kirlé and Kénheri 
that they oxtendod their powor to Mélwa and tho bordors of 
Gujarét. Towards the south their dominions included parts of 
Mssore. Thoir caprtal was at firstat Srikékulam on tho Kistna, 
ninotecn miles wost of Masulipatam, but was afterwards 
removed to Dharanikdta, near Amarévati. From coins, insorip- 
tions and other material have been ascertained the names and 
dates of kings of the line who raled from abont 110 to 220 A.D. 

The next power to appear upon tho scene were tho Pallavas. 
This race, like others of the invaders of the south, perhaps passed 
into central India from the north-west during tho second 
coutary A.D. In an inscription, the Anliry king Gétami- 
patra (172-202 A D.) boasts that ho defeated them, but thoy 
shortly aftorwards subducd the Andhras and extended their 
ompire us far sonth as Conjeoveram and the borders of the 
‘Yanjore country, and as far to the north-east as the frontiers of 
Orissa. Records of them are few and far between; but the 
absence of inscriptions of the Andhras after about the yeur 218 
and tho discovery at Mayidavdlu and Kondamudi (in the Guntar 
district) of two Pallava records which on palwographical grounds 
may be assigned to the ond of the second century, go to show 
that their conquest of the Andhras occurred about that poriod. 
Moreover inscriptiois of two kiags aamol Attivarman and 
Prithivimdle, who were also apparently Pallavs rulers, have been 
found in the Gédivari district and seem to boloag to a slightly 
later period. In tho fourth century, the Allahabad inscription 
mentioned on p. 233 refers to s chief of Pithdpuram who was 
apparently » Pallava. Whether those Pallavas were independent 
monarchs or merely local feudatories of the main Pallava empire, 
the capital of which was at Conjeeveram, cannot be stated 
with certainty. 

About the beginning of the seventh cortury, the Chélukyss, 
who were also invaders fron! the north-west and who possessed 6 
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large empire in central and western India the oapital of which 
was Bédémi in the Bombay Presidency, came into prominence. 
An unnsually distinct picture of them is drawn by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen ‘fsiang, who visited India between the years 629 
and 614 A.D.: 

‘The disposition of the people is honest and simple; thoy are tall 
of stature and of a stern, vindictive character. To their bencfactors 
they are gratoful, to their envumies relentless. If they are insulted, 
they will risk thoir lives to avango thomselves. If they are asked to 
help ouo in distross, they will forgot themsolves in their haste to 
vendor assistanoo. If thay aro going to seok revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning; then, each being armed, thoy attack oach’ 
other with spears. When one turns to flee, the other pursues him, but 
they do not kill a man who submits. If a goneral losos a battle, 
they do not inflict punishment, but present him with women's clothes, 
and ao he is driven to seek death for himself. The conutry provides 
fora band of champions to the namber of several hundred. When 
about to ongago in conflict they intoxicate thomeclves with wine, and 
then ono man with lince in hand will mest ton thousand and chal- 
lenge thom to fight. Ifono of these champions meets a man and 
kills him, the Inws of the country do not punish him, Every time 
they go forth thoy beat drums before them. Morcover they make 
drank meny hundred head of eloph»nts; and, taking them out to 
fight, and after thomselves drinking wine, they rush forward in mass 
and trample everything down sothat no onomy can stand before them. 
The king in consequence of his possessing these men and clephants 
treats his neighbours with contempt. He is of the Kshatriya caste 
and his name is Pulakési,” 

monarch here referred to (Pulakésin II, 609-42) 
extended his conquests throughout the Gédévari district and 
into Vizagapatam, drove the Pallavas to the walls of Conjeeveram 
and threatened the country of the Chélas of Tanjore, 

His conquest of Gédévari is detailed ina atone inscription 
at Aihole (in the Bombay Presidency) in which he mentions the 
reduction of Pithépuram and Eliore.’ It took place about 
616 A.D. 

«During his absence on this campaign, Pulakésin had made 
his younger brother Vishnuvardhana I his regent at his capital of 
Bédémi, and on his return he deputed him to govern the country 
he had recently conquered. By $82 Vishnuvardhana had estab- 
lished himself in these new territories as an independent sovereign 
of the kingdom of ‘ Vengi,’ the capital of which was at Pedds 
Végi near Ellore and which included the Gédévari district, and 


2 Bombay Gasoteor (1896), i, pt. 2, 358. 
* Indian Antiquary, xz, 94. 
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there he founded the Eastern Chélukya dynasty, which held that 
country for at least five centuries and remained thronghont 
distinct from, and independent of, the Western Chlckyas, 

Hiuven Tsiang visited this kingdom also, He describes it as 

being nearly 1,000 miles in cirouit and its capital as some seven 
miles round, but the country was thinly populated—possibly 
owing to its recent conquest. The once numerous Buddhist 
convents were in ruins and deserted, for, though the Andhras and 
Pallavas had been Buddhists or Jains, the Eastern Chélnkyas 
wore Vaishnavites by creed. 
+ The genealogy and some of the acts of the Eastern Chélukya 
kings of Vengi are given with great chronological distinctness in 
tho various grants of the dynasty that have ome down to us,! 
In the early part of the eighth ceatury Udayachandra, tho general 
of the Pallava king Nandivarman, claims that he subdued the 
Eastern Chélukys king Vishnuvardhana III (709-46) ;* bat this 
reconquest by the ancient owners of tho couutry scems to have 
heen short-lived. Vijayéditya II (799-843) had to defend himaolf 
against his neighbours on the west, tho Rishtrakiilas of Mélkhéd 
(90 miles west by south of Hyderabad), who had subdued and 
taken the place of tho Western Chélukyas. What was tho reault 
of tho fightiog is not clear. Vijay dditya If relates how ‘ during 
twelvo yoars by day and by night he fought a hundred and eight 
battles with the armies of tho (tangas (probably tho Mysore 
Gangas) and the Rattns? (1.0, tho Rashtrakatas); bat his Rish- 
trakfta contemporary, Gévinda LIL, boasts that he ordered the 
king of Vongi into his presenes aud mado lim assist in building 
and fortifying a city. 

At the ond of the tenth century, the mighty Réjaréja I, who 
had laid the foundations of a great Chéla empiro with its capital 
at Tanjore, conquered tho astern Chélukya country. Ho aeems 
to have appointed a prince of the fallen line (Saktivarman, 999- 
1011) as king (or perhaps feudatory) in Vengi.* This man’s 
brother and successor, Vimaladitya (1011-22),4 though he had 
married a Chéla princess, apparently attempted to throw off his 
allegiance, for Réjaréja’a con Rajéadra Chola (1011-14) again 
invaded the Vengi country and advanced as far as the hill called 
Mahéndragiri in Ganjém, whore he planted o pillar of victory. 


+ Indran Antiguery, xx, 93 ff. and 266 ff, 

4 South Indsan Insorsptiona, xi, S64, 

® Rprgrephta Indsea, vi, 249. 

* There is some doubt about the duration of his reign, for though the dates 
of his and his successar’s accession are given as in the tert, his reign is generally 
Tepresontod as having only lasted seyen yours. 
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Vimaléditya was not deposed, however, and was succeeded by 
his on Réjaréja (1022-62), who also married a princess of the 
Chéla royal house. This king fixed his capital at Rajahmundry, 
and it was during his reign that the Mah&bbfrata was translated 
into Telugu2 

His son Kuléttunga was afterwards the famous Kuléttunga 
Chéla I, who, though belonging on his father’s side to the ancient 
line of Vengi, claimed to succeed to the Chéla throne at Tanjore 
through his mother and his grandmother, and ultimately founded 
anew Chéla dynasty in the south. While heir-apparent to the 
Vengi throne he distinguished himself by capturing elephants 
and defeating a king, but when his fathor Réjaréja died he was 
ousted from the succession by his patornal uncle Vijayéditya VII. 

‘The latter’s rule appoars to have been disturbed by invasion. 
The Wostern Chélukya kingdom had rovived after the fall of the 
Réshtrakhtas, and ity great monarch VikramAditya VI (whoso 
capital was aot Kalyéni, north-west of Hyderabad) was by this time 
harassing both tho Chéla and the Vengi countries. Ho twice 
invaded the latter,? but was, however, defeated by the Chile king, 
who re-established his authority in Vongi and restored Vijayéditya 
VII to his throne thore.* ‘Ifis elephants drank the water of the 
Gédévari, THe crossed even Kalingam, and beyond it despatched 
for battle his invincible army as far aa the farther end of Chak- 
rakétta. He reconquerod the good country of Véngai and 
bestowod it on Vijaydéditya, whoso broad hands held weapons of 
war and who had taken refuge at his lotus feot.’¢ 

About 1069 the thon Chdla king diod, and his son securod tho 
throne with the help of the Westorn Chélukya king Vikraméditya 
Vi. The Kuléttonga already mentioned claimed, however, to 
succeed as both grandson and adopted son of a formor Chdéla 
raler, Ho took uparms, slow the new king, and ontered on a fierce 
conflict with Vikramfditya VI. The accounts given by the two 
monarchs of the events which followed are widely different ; but 
victory finally rested with Kaléttunga, who made himeelf king 
of the Chéla country and overlord of Vengi, and raled till 1118 
with tho title of Kaléttanga Chéla 1. 

He magnanimously allowed his uncle Vijaydditya VII, who 
had before supplanted him, to continue in charge of Vengi, and 


} Bp, Ind., ¥, 81, He ts woll known to local tradition to this day under 
the name Béjaréja Naréndre, Cf. Mackensie MSS, Loosl Besords, ii, 931 ; xix, 
75; and Ix, 24, 

* 8. Ind, Inser,, ili, 37. * 

* Dr. Haltzach in 8. fnd, Insor., iii, 128. 

* His insoription quoted in the Government Epigeaphist’s repart for 1898, 
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CHAP. IT, appears to have treated him with cordiality, -When this man 
Easur —diod in 1077, Kuldttunye appointed his own second son, Réjaréja 
Histo. TT, as viceroy of Vengi. The latter seems to have been uncom- 
fortable and insecure in his position. An insoription of this date 
says that finding ‘ a kingdom not sach a pleasure as the worship 
of the illustrious feet of the olders, he returned to his parente, 
attor having ruled over Vengi for one year.’* He was replaced 
(1078) by his younger brother Vira Chéda, ‘the brave prince, 
tho incarnation of valour,’ who ‘ joyfully put on the tiara of the 
world.’ This prince was superseded in 1084 by Kuléttunga’s 
eldest son Réjaréja Chéda Ganga, but was reinstated in 1088-89 
and continued to rule till at least 1002-93. He was then suc- 
ceeded by another and better known brother, Vikrama Chéla, 
who ruled the Vengi country tilt about 1118. The reasons for 
these constant changes are nowhere stated ; but it would appear 
that Kuléttunga placed no great reliance on his sons’ loyalty to 
himself. 

Tho only event of importance in this poriod is the conquest of 
Kalinga which was achioved by Kuldttunga some time before 
1095-96. Kalinga was foudatory to Vengi and had withhold 
tribute for two years. Vikrama Chdla also olaims to havo effectod 
this victory, and it wus perhaps achieved during his vicoroyalty. 
TIe governed the Vengi country for somo 20 years, and im 
1118 he was called to the south to become co-rogent with, and 
shortly afterwards the successor of, Kuléttuaga, who seers to 
have died in that or the following year. On his departure a 
certain Chdéda, the son of Gonka, was appointed as vicerdy of 
Vengi, and was even honoured with adoption into Kuldttunga’s 
family. His descendants (see helow) long played a prominent 

part in the history of the district. 
Wis doath in The Chéla supremacy in Vengi was at this point disturbed for 
eentine a fow years by the aged Western Chélukya king Vikraméditya 
Chélan, VI, who tovk advantage of the doparture of Vikrama Chdla and 
the death of his old enemy Kuléttunga to invade this northern 
province of theirs, Their viceroy Chéda submitted to him, and 
from 1120 to 1124 Vikraméditya was undisputed king of Vengi. 
His role cannot have lasted long, os inscriptions of Vikrama 
Chéla, dated 1127 and 1135 reapectively, occur in Kistna, After 
the latter of these years, however, neither he nor his successors 
took an active part in the government of Vengi. Occupied with 
their own troubles in the south, the Chélas gradually lost their 
influenco in that province, and, though they were recognized as 


. Fad. Insors 60, 
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overlords by the various petty rulers who now divided the country, 
even down to s time when their power in ‘l'anjoro was shatterod. 
they had little, if any, real influence in Vongi after the death of 
Vikrama Chéla. 

Of these potty rulers, the most important (and apparently the 
edmitted suzerains over the others) were the Véland4ndo family, 
to which belonged that Chéda who was adopted into Kuléttunga’s 
family and left as vicoroy of Vongi whon Vikrama Chéla went in 
1118 to join his father in the south. Vélandéndu is said! to be‘ an 
old name for the Chandhavélu country’ (#.¢., the western part 
of the Kistna delta), whero the family appear to have been long 
established and to have ruled as foudatories of the Eastern 
Chdlukyas. Chéda’s father, Gonka I, scoms to have ruled ‘ the 
Andhra country’ under Kuléttunga I, and is mentioned in an 
inscription at Chebréln in the Kistna district dated 1076. A 
cousin of his natned Vedura was a minister of Kuldttunga’s son 
Vira Chéda when viceroy of Vengi; and, in recognition of his 
services against ‘a Pandyan king,’ was given by his master tho 
overlordship of the country betweon the Kistna and the Gédivari. 
It was however under Chéda that the Vélanéodu family first 
attained the position of viceroys of tho Vengi country. He and 
his successors wielded considerable power. Obdda, as has beon 
seun, bowed the ueck to Vikraméditya VI, but his son Gonke IL 
(aliae Kuléttunga Choéda Gonka) cluims to have ruled from 
Kélahasti ia North Arcot to Ganjém. Tho queon of the latter's 
grandson, Gonka III (1187-56), covered with gold the idol at 
Simhéchalam near Vizagapatam. ‘Tho family seems to have boen 
suppressed by the Kékatiyas of Warangal, in what is now the 
Nizam’s Dominions, who forced their way into the country south 
of the Gédévari at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
last of them who is known to history was Prithisvara, the son of 
Gonka III, who ruled from 1168 to at least 1186, 

Meanwhile another family, tho Haihiya chiefs of ‘the Kéna 
country,’ were in power in the delta of the Géddvari. The delta 
taluk of Amaldpuram is still known as the Kéna country. These 
fesple were apparently hereditary chieftains subordinate to the 
Vengi viceroys and the Vélanéndo family. Their inscriptions in 
this district range from 1128 to 1208. 

Other local ralers were the chiefs of Nadendla in the Kistna 
district, who seem to have recognised the authority of the 
‘Vélangnda line and have left inscriptions ranging from 1180 to 

1 Bp, Ind. tv, 88, and Manwal of: the Kisina district, 214, The Velinidu 


Smérta Teloga Bréhmens have tradition that Vélanéndu is a name for the 
comntey near Kondayid. See Chapter Lil, p. 82. 
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1232; the chieftains of Eliore, whose records date from 1139-40 
to 1211-12; a family whose inscriptions are found in several 
places in the delta, who claim descent from the Eastern Ohélukya 
king Amma I (918-25) and the best known of whom is Mallapa 
III who seoms to have ruled from 1173 to at least 1223; and 
Annala Reddi of Kérokonds {in Rajahmundry taluk), who is 
stated in one of the Mackenzie MSS. to have ruled over the 
greater part of the lowlands of the district ‘for s long time’ till 
he was ‘succeeded’ (s.e., ousted) by king Pratépa Rudra of the 
Kiéikatiya lino of Warangal. 

These Kékatiya kings had by now began to lay the fonndations 
Of their empire on the ruins of the Western Chdlukya kingdom. 
As early as 1162 thoir king Rudra Déva boasted + that he had 
conquered the whole country as far os Srisailam (in Kurnool) in 
the south, and up to the salt sea on the cast. The first indubi- 
teblo inscription of the dynasty found in the Vengi country is 
one of Rudra Déva’s son Ganapati at Chebréla (in the Kistna 
district) dated 1213-14;* and that this king overcame the 
Vélandndu chieftains is indicated by the existence of an inscription 
of his at Chandhavélu, their capital. 

When the Kékatiyas first crossed the Gédévari is doubtful. An 
inseription at Drékshirémam mentions king Ganapati (1218-58), 
but it is fragmentary and undated, and may belong to tho timo 
of hig successor; and tho first record in this district which can. 
be unhositatingly ascribed to the dynasty is one of Pratépa Radra, 
dated 1817, at Palivela in the Amalépnram taluk, Ferishta 
moreover speaks of the king of Rajahmundry as an independent 
prince in 1295.° It would thus seem that the Kékattyas did not 
cross the Géd4vari till somo time after their conquest of Vengi 
proper, and that this district did not fall under their dominion 
unti] the end of the thirteenth century. 

One of the Mackenzie MSS.‘ which (where it oan be checked) 
agrees in its facts and dates with local inscriptions and is thus 
presumably trustworthy, throws an interesting side-light on 
“Pratépa Rudra’s rale of the district. His local viceroys wero two 
brothers named Pedda Malla Ragu end Chinns Malle Rézu, who 
held their court with great pomp and luxury at Bendaptidi in 
the Toni division. They were most oppressive in their rale, and 
a long list is given of the enormities they perpetrated. Finally, 
in 1822-23, Pratépa Rudra hed himeeif to interfere, since ‘the 
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cultivators refused to follow their occupation and fled the 
country,’ The M8. describes at length the rules he then lsid 
down for the revenue administration of tho province. The two 
yioeroys eventually fell fonl of the ‘ Raja of Cuttack ’ (the Ganga 
bing of Kalinga), Pedda Malla Rézn having kidnapped the bride 
of one of that potentate’s relatives as she was passing through 
the district. The Ganga king sent an expedition to revenge the 
affront ; and, after a long siege, Bendapidi was taken and the two 
brothers were captured and beheaded. 

The Mughal emperor of Delhi had long been jealous of the 
growing power of the Kikatiyas. In 1308 he had unsuccessfully 
attempted to crash their kingdom ; in 1310 his general Malik Kafur 
captared Warangal, but Prat4pa Rudra soon rocovered his inde- 
pendence; but in 1323 the Delhi heir-apparent, Muhamumd 
Taghlak, took the town again and carried offits king to Delhi. 

Muhammad Togilak seems to have penetrated as far as 
Rujahmandry itself, for an inscription, dated 1324, on a mosque 
there describes its erection by him in that year. The tide of 
Muhammadan invasion recoded nlmost at once, but from this pout 
the influence of the kings of Warangal in the Teluga country 
disappears, and Vengi was raled by the Reddi chiefs of Kéra- 
konda, Kondavid and {ajahmundry. 

A history of the Kérukonda Reddis is given in the Mackenzie 
MS. already quoted. The founder of the line was Kéna or Kina 
Reddi, ‘a good Sfdrs,” who built the fort at Kérokonda and 
made the place into a big town. His son Mummidi Reddi 
succeeded him, and (along with his two brothers) is said to have 
ruled as far as Tétipske (either the village of that name in Nage- 
ram island or its namesake in Tuni division) and to have founded 
one of the Kérukonds temples in 1853. Mummidi Reddi was 
followed by his son Kana Reddi, and he by his two brothers 
Anna Reddi and Kétama Reddi, one after the other. Their 
reigns are said to have lasted 40 years. The latter was succeeded 
by his son Mummidi Néyak, by whom another of the Kérnkonds 
temples was repaired in 1394-95. 

° The Reddis of Kondavid were Sidra cultivators; but the 
family seems to have been in the service of the kings of Warangal 
and no. doubt derived the beginnings of its power from this 
circumstance. They apparently ruled side by side with the 
Kérakonda Reddis, for the inscriptions of the two overlap. 
Their earliest extant record is dated in 1344. Their original 
capital was at Addanki in Guntir, but they subsequently moved 
to Kondavid. The founder of the dynasty was Véma, the son 
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of Préla, who bvasts that he conquered Raichfir and defeated 
certain kings, calls himself ‘the lion to the elephant which was 
the Péndyan king’ (whatever that may mean), and was a great 
patron of Telugu and Tamil literature. Of his successors, two 
are stated to have fought against the Musalmans and threo were 
ioen of letters. His grandson Kuméragiri placed his minister 
and brother-in-law, Kétaya Véma, in charge of the eastern portion 
of his dominions and made Rajahmundry ‘the capital thereof. 
Kétaya Véma’s dates range from 1385 to 1422 and an inscription 
of his occurs in the Simhdchalam temple in Vizagapatam. 

On the death of Kitaya Véma, one Allféda the son of Dodda 
Reddi obtained (it is not clear how) the throne of Rajahmundry, 
and founded a new, though short-lived, dynasty. His inscriptions 
appear as early as 1415-17 in the delta (at Pélakollo, Palivela, 
and Dréksliirdinam) and he is represented therein as being the 
friend or servant uf Kitaya Véina, whose enemies he claims to 
have ‘uprooted.’ His military operations were extensive. He 
says that he ‘befriended’ the Gajapati of Orissa and the king 
of Karnéta (ie, the king of Vijayanagar, in the Bellary 
district) who was allied with the Gojapati, and defeated a 
Musalman general called Alpa Khén. He also claims to have 
defeated the Reddis of Kondavid. His sons Allaya Vémn and 
Virabhadra ruled jointly ; and members of the family are mon- 
tioned in the Drfksh4rimam inscriptions until as late ay 1447. 

In 1434 the Gajapati dynasty of Orissa was founded by Kapi- 
Iésvara, the minister of the last Ganga king of that country.! 
Kapilésvara hed shortly before been in alliance with the Rajah- 
mundry Reddis and the Vijayanagar king against the Muham- 
madans, but he none tlie less obtained the assistance of the 
Béhmani king of Kulbarga, then the most powerful Musalman 
chief in the Deccan, in establishing himself in his new position, 
By 1454 he was recognized as snzerain as far south as Konda- 
vid, and a minister of his was ruling at Rajahmundry in 1458 ; so, 
though the details of the conquest are unknown, he had appa- 
rently seized the whole of this district. 

In 1470, however, his successor Porushéttams applied to the 
Béhmani king of Kulbarga for help sgainst a rival claimant, and 
was forced to cede to that ruler, as the price of his assistance, 
the districts of Rajahmundry and Kondapalle in Kistua. The 
Hindn inhabitants of Kondapalie, however, soon afterwards re- 
volted, murdered the Mohammadan governor, and called for help 
from Parushéttama, who accordingly came and besieged Rejah- 
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mundry. A Mosalmanarmy relieved that place, and about 1478 
the Kulberga king Muhammad took terrible vengeance on the 
Orissa country and forced Purushéttama to purchase his with- 
drawal by a present of yalnable elephants. Kondapallo was 
retaken, its temple destroyed (the Bréhman priests being mas- 
sacred), and a mosque erected on the site. The Kulbarga king 
romained three years at Rajahmundry, expoliiug or reducing 
refractory zamindars and establishing military posts. He ape 
pointed one Malik Ahmed as his viceroy, and at the end of 1480 
loft the district to prosecute his conquests in the south. 

A few yeara afterwards, howover, the Kulbarga kingdom was 
dismembered by revolations whicl: resulted in the formation of 
the three Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijépur, Ahmadnagar and 
Goleonda in the years 1489, 1490 and 1512 respectively; and 
tho kings of Orissa recovered this district. 

In 1515, Krishna Déva, the greatest of the kings of the Hinda 
empiro of Vijayanagar, the capital of which was at Hampe in the 
Bellary district, and which was now at the zenith of its power, 
marched northwards in great strength. Le took the strong fort of 
Udayagiri in Nellore after a siege of a year and a half, and then 
invested Kondavid. The king of Orissa, Pratdipa Rudra, came 
south to reliove the latter place, and Krishna Déva quitted the 
siege and advanced to mect him. Tho two armies camo face to 
faoo at ‘a large river of salt water crossed by a ford’ (presun- 
ably the Kistna), and Krivlna Déva offered to retire six miles 
so that his adversary might cross the river unmolested and they 
might then fight on equal terms. Receiving uo reply, he forded 
the river limself in the face of the Orissan army, losing heavily 
in the operation ; engaged the enemy on the other side; and won 
a complete victory. Ho took Kondapalle after a siege of three 
months, escaladed Kondavid (capturing there the wife and son of 
the Orissan king and many of his nobles) and then advanced as 
far north as Potnira in the Vizagapatam district, where he set up 
a pillar of victory, From this place he despatched several chal- 
lenges to Pratépa Rudra, daring him to come and fight, and 
when these met with no response he eventually returned south 
to his own capital. He subsequently sent back Pratépa Rudra’s 
queen and married his daughter. 

Before many years had passed the Muhammadans again 
attacked the country. The invader this time was the first king 
of the new dynasty of Golconda, Qutb Shah (1512-43), and the 
cause of the war was the assistance given by the honse of Orissa 
to a rebellions fendatory of Goleonda. The large forces of the 
Hindus wore routed by the fanatical courage of the Musalmans, 
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OHAP. 11, who took Kondapalle and wona battle in the neighbourhood 
Eatr of Rajahmundry. The king of Orissa sued for peace, and 
Righiny, consented to surrender to Golconda the whole of the territory 
between the Kistna and Gédévari rivers. 
An ot ee: Meanwhile domestic revolutions had weakened the kingdom 
’"" "of Orissa. Two sons of Pratépa Rudra succeeded him one after 
the other, and ruled for a year or two till they were both 
murdered in 1541-42 by a minister named Gdévinda Déva, who 
took the kingdom for himself.‘ He and his sons ruled till 
1559-60, when a Telugu vamed Harichandana raised a revolt, 
killed two of the sons of tho usurper, and himself ruled till 1571, 
when the kingdom fell finally into the hands of the Mabammadan 
kings of Golconda. 
This conquest had not been effected without severe fighting. 
The Hindu Réje of Kondavid attacked the Musalman garrison of 
Kondspalle, and the chief of Rajahmundry, one Vididdri, who was 
apparently* a prince of the house of Orissa, lid siege to Ellore, 
which was also held by the Mulammadans. The latter was 
signally dofeated and fied to Rajahmundry. The Golconda 
troops laid waste the conntry round that town and were then 
called away (1564) to assist the other Musalman kings of tho 
Deccan in the joint attack on Vijayanagar which rosulted in the 
overthrow of that empire in the great battle of Talikéta, north 
oftho Kistna river, in 1565. Thot decisive campaign won, 
Golconda’s conquest of Gédévari soon recommenced. The forts 
of Pedddpuram and Réjénagaram (from which reinforcemente and 
provisions were being sent, to Rajahmundry) were first taken, the 
latter with difficulty bepause of the narrowness of the paths and 
the thickness of the jungles which hnd to be traversed, Rajah- 
mundry was then attacked. The Hindus were dofoated in a 
desperate battle outside the walls {though they broke the left 
wing of the invader’s army) and the fort was then invested for 
four months, when it surrendered. This took place in 1571-72, 
The Muhanimadans then marched north, reducing the fortified 
places on the way, and finally conquered all the country of Orissa 
as far as Chicacole in Ganjém. F 
Mouastuanae Their control of their new possessions was apparently far 
Weakness of from firm, and disorders and outbreaks were continual. The 
their rele,  Reddis of the hills, for example, plundered Ellore and Nideda= 
yoln, and for some time kept up a desultory resistance against the 
} Mr. Chalerayarti’s papor ulready quoted. 
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forces sent to suppress them. Whon attacked, they dispersed, only 
to reansetnble in diffienlt passes snd ravines, aud it was with 
difficulty that tranquillity was restored. A standing militia 
appears to have been maintained ; but its efforts to keep order 
wore not always successful, aud its exactions from the inhabitants 
inoreased the miseries of tho country. 

It was during the Golconda rule that the carliest English 
sottlements oa this coast were made. Masulipatam was first 
visited in 1611 and tho factory at Madapollam near Narasapor 
(also in Kistna) was founded abont 1678, Of the settlements in 
this district, that at Injaram near Yanai was ostablisod in 1708, 
and that at Bondamirlanka in 1751. The Wutch bad several 
important outposts in the neighbourhood, but the only one in this 
district was Jagannéthapuram, now a part of Cocanada. The 
French started a factory at Yanam about 1750. Nono of these 
outposts had at this timo any influence worth mentioning on 
the history of tho district, and it is sufficient for the present to 
chronicle the fact of their existenco. 

Meanwhile, in 1686, Aurangzeb, emperor of Delhi, marched to 
reduce the south of Indis to his authority. To the next year he 
overthrow (among othors) the kiugdum of Golconda, and the 
country passed under the direct rule of Delhi. ile appointed to 
tule bis new territories a viceroy who was known as tho Subadar 
of the Deccan (and later as the Nizam of Hyderabad) and 
rosided first at Aurangabad and afterwards at Hyderabad. Tho 
subsdari consisted of 22 provinces, of which Rajahmandry and 
Chioaoole were two. With the provinces of Kondapalle, Ellore 
and Guntar they formed what wore known as ‘the Northern Cir- 
cara,’ a name which still survives. The system (or want of 
system) of administration remained uaolingel, and disorders 
continued as froely as before. 

Tn 1724 the Subadar of the Deccan (Nizam), who had long 
besn virtually independent of Delhi, became so in fact, and 
appointed his own nominees as Nawdbs of the provinces under 
hip. Rustam Khén was appointed to Rajalimundry and is still 
known to local tradition as H&ji Hussain. 

‘Tha country was in groat disorder. Zamindars, or farmors 
of the revenue, had generally availed themselves of the late polit- 
ical disturbances to usurp the rights and feeble authority of 
their Muhammadan superintendents. They defrauded the public 
treasury and squeezed with an iron hand the husbandmen and 
menufacturer. The new raler set himself to suppress them, 
‘Those who escaped the sword were proclaimed as traitors ; and, 
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a reward being offered for their own with their adhorente’ heads, 
a sufficient number was acon collected to erect two shocking 
pyraunidical monoments, calicd fullu-mindr, near cach of the 
provincial capitals.’? Temporary dmfns were for a time appointed 
in place of the refractory zamindars to collect the revenue ; but 
the indolence and depravity of the ruling nation soon made it 
necessary to revert to the ancient system, and now zamindars 
were appointed. Thoso quickly bocame guilty of the same ont- 
ragos us their predecessors ; and in later years their descendants 
cansed constant disorders throughout the Northern Cirears. 


In 1748 the Subadar of the Deccan died ; and a groat straggle 
Yollowed for his place. The ovents of this contest relate leas to 
the history of @dddvari thun {u that of the southern districts, and 
it'is sufficient to note here that the French and English (who 
were now powors of importanco) cach took different sides, and 
that after many vicissitudes Saldbat Jang became Subadar in 1761 
ihrongh the influence und aid of tho former. In hiv gratitude 
for their help, Sulibat Jang cedod the Kondavid courtry to them 
in 1752 and four of the Northern Circars (not GQuntar) in 1753, 
They Jind already (in 1750) been granted Masulipatam and 
the adjacent country ; and Bussy, the French general, sent 
M. Moracin, tho officer in charge at Masulipatam, instructions 
to tuke over the nowly ceded territory. 

Jafar Ali, governor of Chicacole, was however in no way 
disposed to sarrender his position quictly to the Fronch, and 
conspired with the Réja of Vizianagram, the most powerful of the 
reuter-chiefs who had come into existence during the Musaiman 
rule, 1» opposo M. Moracin’s entry. The latter seduced the 
Raja fron the compact by offering to lease him the Rajahmundry 
and Chicacole circars at a tate much below their value, and Jafar 
Ali then called in the aid of the MarSthas of Nagpore, who 
crossed the ghéts with a large force, devastated both ciroars from 
end to end, and regained their own country by way of Elllore with 
an immense booty. 

In July 1754 Buesy went in person to Mesulipatam axd 
Rajahmundry and restored order there. Some of the troublesome 
zamindars were dismissed ; efforts were made to ascertain the'real 
revenue collections made by these renters and on this datum 
to found an adequate assessment; and they were required to 
maintain a sibbandi, or militie, of 12,000 men to keep the public 
peace, collect the rents, and, when called npon, to repel invasion. 
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Soon aftorwards, however, relations between Buxsy and the 
Nizam became strained, at last an opeu breach occurred, and for 
six weeks in 1756 the former had fo cntrench himself near 
Hyderabad against the latter’s troops. 

He was eventually relievod by reinforcemcats from Masuli- 
patam and taken back into favour, and at the end of 1756 he wont 
to Rajahmundry with a strong force tu re-establish his fallen 
authority in the Circars. Aided by the Raja of Vizianagram, 
he soon reduced the country to obedience; anda force from 
Rajahmundry took the three English factories at Madapollam, 
Bondamtrisnka and Injaram. Kxcept for twenty men at tho 
last-named, these places had no yarrisons, and resistance was out 
of the question. ‘. 

In January 1758 Bussy returned to Hyderabad, and in July 
he was summoned by Lally, the now Governor of Pondicherry, to 
proceed south, with all the troops that could Le spared, to assist 
in the operations against Madras. IJis departure was 0 fatal blow 
to the fortunes of the French, whu within ten months were 
driven out of the Circars. 

Almost as soon as he hed gone, the new Raja of Vizianagram, 
who was dissatislied with the arrangements made by the French 
at the time of his predocossur’s decensc, seized Vizagapatan, 
hoisted the English flag there and made overtures to the English 
in Caloutta and Madras, offoring to render them every assistance 
in his power if they would send an expedition to invade the 
Northern Circars.! Clive, who was then at Culcatta, determined, 
despit8 the unanimous opposition of his Counoil, to fall in with 
the Réja’s proposals; an oxpedition wus at once arranged ; and 
the command of it was conferred on Uolonol Forde. His force 
consisted of 600 Europeans, including artillerymen, 2,000 sepoys 
and 100lnscars. It reached Vizagapatam in October 1758, 
marched thence in November, effected « junction with tho levics 
of tho Réja of Vizianagram, and then procecded southwards inte 
this district. . 

@he French had assembled in force at Rajahmondry and 
moved thence to Clollapréiu, a few miles north-east of Pithépuram. 
Their force consisted of 500 Europeans, 6,000 sepoys and a great 
many local troops, of whom 500 were cavalry. The whole was 
under the command of the Marquis de Conflans, Bussy’s successor. 
The opposing forces came in sight of each other at Gollepréla 
on December 3rd. Nearly a week elapsed before they joined 


* Orme’s history (Mailras, 1861), ii, 355, 
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pattle ; but at longth on the 9th a most decisive action was fought 
near the little village of Concore (Chandarti) a few miles north 
of Gollaprélu. The result was a complete victory for the English, 
the French losing all their baggage and ammonition and nearly 
ali their artillery and retreating in confusion to Rajahmundry. 
The battle is described in more detail in Chapter XV. 

Forde at once sent forward a force of 1,500 sepoys to occupy 
Rajahmundry ; and the garrison there, imagining that the whole 
of the English force was upon them, abandoned the fort on 10th 
December and retired to the south, Forde again advanced on 
gannary 28th and reached Ellore on February 6th. Thence he 
detached a force to occupy the French factory gt Narasapur, 
which was abandoned on its approach. 

De Conflans had retired to Masulipatam, and at his earnest 
request the Sabadar of the Deccan, Salébat Jang, marched to 
assist him down the valley of the Kistna. On the 6th March 
Forde appeared beforo Masulipatam and, after a month’s siege, 
carried that fort by o brilliant assault. On the 14th May 1759 
he concladed # treaty with Salgbat Jang (who was su awod by 
his successes nnd harassed by disputes with a brother that he 
made no attempt to assist the French) by whioh the country 
round Masulipatam and Nizampatem was ceded as‘ inam’ to tho 
English, and the Snbadar promised to renounce all friendship 
with the French and prohibit them from ever again settling in 
the Circars.! By this treaty the whole of the country north 
of the Gédévari returned ‘again to the dominions of the eabedse 
of the Deccan. 

The district was not, at once cleared of the French, A small 
forco of about 250 Earopeans and 2,000 sepoys had remained 
betwoen Masulipatam and Rajahmundry to cut off the supplies 
of the English troops from that direction. This proceeded to 
Rajahmundry, where only a very small garrison had been left, 
and compelled the place to surrender. Soon afterwards, 
however, it left tho district with tho object of joining Salébat 
Jang. . 

M. Morncin, who had boen bent from the south with reinforce- 
ments for Masnlipatam before ite fall was known, landed on 
November ilth at Cocanada (which was still in tho possession 
of the Dutch) and cndeavonred to foment disturbance by 
intriguing with Jagapati Rézu, a cousin of the Vizianagram R4ja, 
who had assisted the French in the recent campaign and was 
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still under arms. His efforts were unsuccessful, and he soon 
re-embarked and sailed for Pondicherry. 


In December of the same year a small Freuch force of 50 
Europeans and 100 sepoys Janded at Cocanads with the object of 
entering into negotiations with this same Jagapati R4zu. By 
this time the English army at Masulipatam, now under the 
command of Captain Fischer, had commenced ita return march. 
Learning on his arrival at Rajahmundry of the presence of the 
French at Cocanada, Fischer proceeded thither at once and found 
the enemy posted in village two wiles fromthe Dotch fort. 
Thoy fled at once inside the fort and eventually surrendercd, 
and thenceforth no French forces set foot in the district. 


The country north of the Géddyari was now nominally subyfct 
to the Nizain, but he was too busy with other affairs to attend to 
ita administration, and the covsequence was that ‘ for seven 
succeeding years, the completest anarchy recorded in the history 
of Hindustan prevailed over all the Northern Circars. The 
forins, nay even the remembrance, of civil government seemed 
to be wholly lost.’ The provinces had been leased to one 
Hussain Ali Khén, but his anthority was little more than 
nominal, and an English force despatched to establish it was 
interrupted by the invasion of the Carnatic by the Subadar. A 
small body of 200 sepoys and twelve artillerymen undor Liou- 
tonant (afterwards Sir Henry) Cosby did, however, reach Rajab- 
mundry, was instrumental in saving Hussain Ali from a 
conspiracy formed by s disappointed rival to seize the town, and 
remafned there till the Northern Circars were eventually ceded 
to the English. 


This event occurred in 1765. Lord Clive, who had returned 
to India, entered into negotiations regarding the cossion, aud on 
Angust 12, 1765, received a grant of the Circars from the 
ewperor of Delhi. The Madras Government hesitated to avail 
themselves at once of this grant of country which the Subadar of 
the Deccan considered to be his own property, alleging that there 
wes no immediate necessity for taking possession, since Hussain 
Ali Khén had already collected the revenues and bat little more 
could be obtained that year. In the following March, however, 
they published the emperor's firman and sent General Calliaud 
to take possession. The Nisam threatened to retaliate by invad- 
ing the Carnatic ; and Calliaud was ordered to meet him at 
Hyderabad and negotiate a cession from him. The result was 
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ceded till 1788) was handed over to the English. The latter 
on their side engaged to pay the Subader a tribute of nine lakhs 
of rapees per annum, and to furnish him with military assistance 
whenever required. The treaty made no mention of the previous 
free grant of the country by the emperor. 

Almost immediately afterwarde the Snbadar faithlessly joined 
Haidar Ali of Mysore against the British; but the success of 
the latter nation in the sonth and an invasion of his country 
from Bengal brought him to his senses; and, by a second 
treaty dated February 28, 1768 the tribute was reduced and the 
imperial grant was scknowledged. Tribute continued to be paid 
until ae late as 1823, when it was capitalized by the payment of 
a lump sum of Rs. 1,66,66,666.! 

The country was not at once administered directly by the 
English, but was leased out to native renters, The Gédévari 
district continued to be under Hussain Ali Khén. His lease 
expired in 1769, and then the system of Provincial Chiefs and 
Councils desoribed in Chapter XI was introduced, this district 
being placed under the Chief and Conncil of Masulipatam. 

It only remains to refer to the various disturbances of the 
peace by the rebellions of zamindars or the outbreaks (/iféris, 
as they are locally called) of bill tribes which have occurred 
since the English occupation. The powerfol zamindare of 
Pithépuram, Pélavaram and Pedd4puram occupied most of the 
centre and north of the district, while beyond them raldd the 
untamed mansabdars of Ramps, Tétepalli and Jaddengi. At 
first, the latter recognized no authority whatever; while the 
former maintained largo bodies of troops and did much as they 
liked. Constant attempts were made to reduce the power of 
both, but fora long time in vain. ‘Ithas been the object,’ 
wrote the Board of Revenue in 1794, ‘ of every new settlement 
with the zamindara to endeavour to reduce their military force, 
and 6 clause has been inserted in their cabooliats binding them 
to keep up only such sibbendy (militia) as may be indispensably 
necessary for the purpose of collection and (in some situations 
neer the hills) for protection ; but o clause so vague and indefinite, 
it may easily be supposed, has never met the smellest-attention 
from the zamindars.’ Considerable difficulty was consequently 
experienced in keeping the hill men and the zamindars from 
breaking the peace. 
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‘The firet disturbance appears to have occurred in 1785, and 
waa due to disputes about the division and management of 
the property belonging to three brothers who owned, respect- 
ively, the zamindaris of Gfitdéla, Pélavaram and Kottapalli. 
A hill samindar of Négavaram took a part in the quarrel and 
opened hostilities by capturing Gfitéla in 1785. ‘Troops had to he 
moved up to restore order, and some fighting took place. 
Somewhat similar disorders occurred in 1786, 1787 and 1790, 
and are described in more detail in the acnount of Pélavaram in 
Chapter XV. 

These troubles wore really in the nature of a family quarrel, 
and only incidentally involved resistance to Government. In 1794 
Collectors replaced the Chiefs in Council, and since a famine had 
depopulated the country, the revenue due by the zamindars bad 
been raised, and Government had resolved to be more stringent 
in the collection of its dues than hitherto, these new officers met 
with considerable opposition in the discharge of their duties. 
Difficulties in Peddépuram and Pithépuram were solved without 
bloodshed; but the renters of Mogalturru estate (near Narasapur 
in Kistna district) raised a serious outbreak. 

This property had been administered by Government since 
1787, and a petty insurrection oovurred there in 1791. At the 
end of that year it had been resumed by Government and leased 
out to renters. These peoplo would not pay their dues, and were 
imprisoned and sent to Conjeeveram. They escaped thence and 
made their way to Hyderabad territory, their families also flying 
fror Mogalturra to Bhadréchalam. The zamindar of that place 
and the amilder at Kammamet in Hyderabad assisted the fagi- 
tives, who succeeded in collecting a force of 2,000 peons and 
making an incursion into the district in July 1795. They 
marched by way of Yernagidem to Mogalturru, The Collector 
was nearly surprised in his house; and was unable to attempt an 
armed resistance. The party, however, behaved with great mode- 
ration, committed no excesses whatever, and, on being assured 
ly the Collector that a memorial of what they considered their 
wrongs would be forwarded to the Board of Bevenue, returned 
to Bhadréchalam. Little further came of this disturbance; the 
memorial was dismissed, and the maloontents (who continned at 
Bhadréchalam) made no farther incursion. In September of 
the same year some of their peons attacked Chagallu, on the other 
side of the river facing Rajahmundry, but were easily dispersed. 
A petty distarbance was also crested in 1798 by a revenue 
defsulter who had'fled the country slong with the Mogalturra 
renters. He proceeded with 200 or 300 pikemen as far as Undi 
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(near Bhimavaram), where he brutally murdered the ténéhdér; 
bat he retreated into Hyderabad territory on the arrival of 
troops. 

The most serious outbreak of this period occurred in the 
@téla and Pélevaram estates, and involved something in the 
nature of a campaign. It is described in the account of Pélava- 
ram in Chapter XV. 

After the permanent settlement, things quieted down, and 
there have been few important outbreaks since. The pressure of 
that settlement and the enforcement of deorees against defaulting 
zamindars occasionally caused disturbances. It is to these that 
Munro refers in his minute of 1822 quoted in Chapter XI. ‘We 
arg every day liable,’ he wrote, ‘to be dragged into a petty 
warfare among unhealthy hills, where an enemy is hardly ever 
seen, where numbers of valuable lives are lost by the climate, and 
whore we often lose but never gain reputation.’ He deplored the 
want of respect and loyalty to Government in the province, which 
he ascribed to the prevalence of the zamindari system. It was 
no doubt largely due to the gradual downfall of that system that 
the increased peace and order of the country were due. 

A petty disturbance took place in 1858 among the hille north 
of Yernaghdem, which is of interest as having been indirectly 
connected with the Mutiny. It originated in a private dispute 
among some hill chiefs about a woman; but the leader of the 
affair, Subba Reddi, pleaded that he had heard that Nana Séhib 
was advancing with his victorious army and that ‘whoever did 
most against the English would be rewarded most.’ At the Head 
of a large body of Kéyas he killed the village magistrate of 
Battayagidem, who kept as his mistress a rich widow whom 
Subba Reddi wanted to marry to his son, plundered some villages,” 
and successfully resisted a body of 60 or 70 peons led against him 
by the Head Assistant Magistrate. Two companies of Sappera 
and Miners were sent to Yernaghdem and thence marched against 
the rebels, The only place where they made a stand waa J{lu- 
gumilli (Pélavaram taluk) but their resistance was brief and 
they dispersed into the jungle. They were pursued by a force 
of armed peons embodied for the purpose, and Subbe Reddi and 
seven other ringleaders were ultimately captured and hanged. 

The Rampa country was a continual source of trouble. The 
disturbances there were not generally in the nature of a revolt 
against supposed oppression, since no revenue was collected in 
the country till towards the end of the centory. They were either 
plandering raids or internal feuds. Government became involved 
in the latter by championing the mansabdar against his muttedars, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PEOPLE. 


Gunxaat, Cuanacreurerics—Density of the population—Ite growth—Parent- 
vongue—Religions, Tue Jains, Tae Musatmaxa, Tne Cutnisrtane— 
American Evangolioal Lntheran Mission—The Cansdian Baptist Mission— 
‘The Church Missionary Society—The Roman Catholic Mission, Tne Hinpus 
—Villages—Houses—Drese—-Food—Armusemente — Suporatitions—Village, 
caste, and family gods—Marriage rules and ceremonies—Funerals. Pasn- 
creat CAsTee—Teloga Bréhmans—Résus—K6matis—Képue—Kammas— 
Perikes—Idigas—Gemallas—Karnabattue —Sinie—Milas—Médiges—Kéyas 

‘Hil Reddis. 

Tus Gédévari district contained, in 1901, 1,445, 961 inhabitants, 

or 257 to the square mile, The density of the population in the 

various talaks and divisions varies greatly. In the Agency as a 

whole it averages only 51 persons to the square mile, while in the 

rest of the district it is as high as 516. In the Chédavaram and 

Yellavaram divisions of the Agency the figure is less than 35, but 

in Pélavaram it rises to 103, Ontside the Agency, the rich delta 

taluke of Nagaram, Cooanade and Rémachandrapnuram are the 
most thickly populated, while Peddépuram and Tani come st the 
bottom of the list. 

The population increased by ten per cent. in the deoade 1891~ 
1901, against an average of seven per cent. in the Presidency asa. 
whole. Much of this was due to the extraordinary amognt of 
emigration from Vizagapatem whiok has occurred. The greatest 
proportional increase was in Cocanada, where it was as high as 
165 per cent., in Bhadréchalam, 15 per cent., and in Rajah- 
mundry, 14 per cent. The relative advance waa smallest in 
Pithépuram, Tuni and Pedd$puram. 

The prevailing language of the district is Teluga, which is 
spoken by 96 per cent, of the people. Hindusténi ie the home- 
speech of 1:4 per cent. of them, and the small remainder talk 
Uriya, Yerakale, Maréthi, and Kéya, the vernacular of the hill 
tribe of thgt name. 

The large majority of the people (1,411,578) are Hindus or 
Animists, Only 24,646 of them are Musalmans and only 5,497 
Christians. There are hardly any Jains. Musalmans are found 
in the largest numbers in Rejshmundry, Cocauada and Amalé- 
puram, and are fewest in Toni snd the Agency. Christians ara 
commonest in Rajahmundry and Cocansds, the head-quarters of 
the chief missionary bodies, 
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As already noted in Chapter II, the district was once ruled by 
the Buddhist emperor Aséka and perhaps remained Buddhist in 
religion until the middle of the seventh century. A number of 
Buddhist or Jain remains survive in it. The village of Ariya- 
vattam in Cocanada taluk is sometimes called Jain-pddu (‘ the 
Jain ruins’) and contains several large but rade images of 
figures sitting cross-legged in the traditional attitude of contem- 
plation. These are not now worshipped, but images of a similar 
natare in the streets of Pithépuram are still worshipped by Hindus 
there under the name of sanydsi dévulu (‘ascetic gods’), and are 
honoured with a festival in times of drought. At Nédunfra in 
the Amalépuram taluk are other images of this kind which are 
anid to be the largest in the district, and yet other similar relics 
are found at Kazalfru, Yendamiéru and Sila in Cocanada taluk, 
Jalliru in Pithépuram division, Atréyepuram in Amalépuram, 
Tétipéka in Nagaram, and Drékshérémam in Rémachandrepuram 
taluk. There are also many large revetted wells in the Nagaram 
and Amaléparam taluks which for some obsoure reason are called 
‘Jain wells,’ 

The relations of the Mosalmans with their Hindu neighbours 
are on the whole friendly ; though petty disputes sometimes arise 
at festival times, when the processions or observances of the one 
offend the other. Followers of the faith are generally engaged in 
menial work or petty trade, and few of thom are wealthy. They 
have no local places of pilgrimage, though the Muhammedans of 
Drékshérémam in Rémachandraporam taluk say that the darga of 
their local saint waa once regularly visited by the pious of the 
district. A few of the mixed class oalled Didékus ocour. They 
are said to be the descendants of converts from Hisduisin, and, 
though they profess the Mohammadan religion, most of them speak 
only Telugn, wear the Bindu cloth and not the trousors or the 
kilt (/unyt) of the Muhammadans, and sdopt Hindu names. They 
cannot intermarry with other Musalmans and are looked down 
upon because they are musicians and cotton-cleaners. 

There are four Christian missions in the district; namely, 
tite Roman Catholics and the Canadian Baptist Mission with their 
head-quarters at Cocanads, the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Rajahmundry, and the Church Missionary Society, 
which works a small ‘district’ from Dommagidem in Bhadré- 
chalam taluk. 
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The American Evangelical Lutheran Mission was founded by Amerioan 
the North German Mission Society in 1844. The first missionary ruin San 
sent out was the Rey. L. M. Valette. He selected Rajahmundry Mission. 
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CHAP. 111. as his head-quarters and took up his residence there in 1844. 
Tor Soon afterwards, in consequence of the unsettled condition of 
Cumstiaxs. things in Germany and financial embarrassment in the charch, 
the North German Mission Society found itself unable to support 
the mission ; and in 1851 transferred the care of it to the General 
Synod of the American Lutheran Church, which was working in 

the Kistna district with head-quarters at Guntfr. 

Owing to the difficulties regarding both men snd means 
occasioned by the American Civil War, the General Synod found 
it impossible to carry on the work at all its stations ; and in 1870 
the mission was transferred to the General Council of the 
American Lutheran Church, by whom it is now managed. 

Six Earopean missionaries and six ladies are now working in 
this district. The ‘ field’ visited by them inclodes large portions 
of all the low country talaks except Nagaram, Cocanads and 
Tani, and also the northern portion of Kistna, whence come the 
majority of the converts. Statiatics of the work in this district 
alone are not available, but altogether the mission has now some 
250 congregations and baptized membership of nearly 12,000, 
manages a number of sohools and is educating some 5,800 boys 
in primary classes. Of its schools, the girls’ and boys’ central 
schools at Rajahmundry (the latter of which contains 150 papila) 
are considerable institutions with substantial buildings, and the 
high schools at Rajahmundry and Peddépuram contain 350 and 
540 boys respectively on their rolls. The mission is now erecting 
buildings for a new central boys’ school and seminary at 
Rajahmundry and a hostel for the accommodation of 200 boys, the 
estimated cost of which is Re. 60,000, and has also decided fo pat 
up new accommodation for the Peddépuram high echool. The 
mission also supports a large dispensary ' and small hospital at 
Rajahmundry, and the erection of a new hospital building there, 
ata cost of Rs. 60,0v0, bas been sanctioned by the American 
Board which controls its affairs. The mission has nine churches 
in the district, ten bungalows and 154 school houses. Its total 
oxpenditure on education in 1964 was over Rs. 20,000, and on 
medical institutions nearly Rs, 5,000. ‘The mission is in charge 
of the Rey. J, H. Harper, who has kindly furnished the above 
informstion. 

‘The Cauadian The Canadian Baptist Mission owes its origin to the Revs. 
Eaptist Mis ‘Thomas Gabriel and John McLeurin, p.p., who started work in 
Cocanada in 1869. The present mission premises in that town 
were acquired in 1876. A station was established at Tuni in 1878, 
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& seminary for training school-masters and preachers at Samalkot 
in 1882, and stations at Peddépuram in 1891 and Rémachandra- 
param in 1893. 

The mission’s ‘field’ in this district includes the whole 
of Cocanada and Tani divisions and parte of the PithSparam 
division and the Rémachandrapuram, Kajahmundry and Peddé- 
param talaks. Its European staff inclades six missionaries, all of 
whom are ordained and five of whom are assisted by their wives, 
and nine unmarried lady missionaries. One of the missionaries 
possesses full medical qualifications and two of the ladies are 
trained nurses. The mission possesses 2,400 adherents and 24 
churches, five of the latter being substantial buildings. 

Tt also undertakes edacational and philanthropic work. Ita 
educational institutions include 8& day schools with an average 
attendance of 450 boys and 425 girls, 88 Sunday schools with 
2,000 pupils, free primary buarding schools for boys at Réma- 
chandrapuram and Tani (preparatory for the Samalkot seminary), 
4 Sree lower sevondary boarding school for girls at Cocanada, the 
Timpany Memorial high schoo! at Cocanada and the Samalkot 
seminary. The high school was founded in memory of the Rev. 
A. V. Timpany, who was in charge of the mission from 1879 till 
188h, when, he died of cholera, and receives European boys and 
girls (the latter as boarders) and a few native girls. The 
Samalkot seminary comprises « theological school, a training 
achool for primary teachers, a lower secondary school and a 
primary school, and its pupils namber about a hundred. The 
mission has also a small industrial achool with some twenty 
pupils at Cocanads. The total expenditure of the mission on 
education in 1908, including the salaries of the missionaries 
engaged solely in that work, amounted to Ra. 25,580. 

The philanthropic institutions of the mission include the 
Kellock Leper Home, the Phillips Memorial ‘Home, and the 
hospital .nd dispensary at Rémachandrapuram; and a hospital 
is being built at Pithépnram. The two Homes are referred to in 
Chapter 1X, The mission publishes a weekly newspaper in 
Télogu and maintains a public reading room at Cocanada. The 
Bev. H. F. Lafiamme has been good enongh to furnish this 
information regarding its work. 

‘The mission at Dummagfdem was started through the 
influence of Sir Arthur Cotton, and work was first begun there 
by his brother-in-law, the late Major-General Haig, R.E,,! when 
in charge of the Upper Gédévari navigation works (see p. 128), 
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and at the cost of the engineers on that project. The mission is 
now under the Church Missionary Socioty. No European 
missionaries resided regulurly at Dommag&dem till 1874, bat 
since then, with an interval from 1879 to 1882, the Rev. J. Cain 
has been stationed there. ‘The field of the mission is practically 
confined to the Bhadréchalam taluk, and the work lies mainly 
among the Kéyas and Mélas. ‘The converts number 900, and 
the mission maintains at Dummegfdem a dispensary, a lower 
secondary boys’ school, s girls’ day school and boys’ and girls’ 
boarding schools, besides seventeen day schoola in other parts of 
the district. The lace-work done by the converts at Dumma- 
gfidem is referred to in Chapter VI. 

~The Roman Catholic Mission was started about 50 years 
ago by French priests of Savoy belonging to the mission of 
St. Francis of Sales It is incladed in the Diocese of Vizegapa- 
tam. ‘I'he convent iu Yanam was built by Bishop Neyret in 1850, 
the ohurch at Cocanade in 1854 by Bishop Tissot, and the church 
at Yanam in 1859. Uhapels have been erected at Samalkot, 
Dowlaishweram and Rajahmundry. Two European priests are 
working in the district at Cocanada and Rajahmundry, The 
Roman Catholic congregation nambers some 900, of whom about: 
one-third are Eoropeans and Enrasians and moat of the others 
Tamils. Want of funds hus hampered attempts to convert the 
Telugus. 

The mission owns a handsome convent at Covanada which is 
in charge of seven European Sisters, is used as a lower secondary 
school, aud gives instruction to sume eighty or ninety European 
and Eurasian girls, about half of whom are boarders, The 
convent at Yanam is ased as a Hinde girls’ achool and teaches 
some 150 pupils; and the mission manages a boys’ lower primary 
sobool at Cocanade and a small dispensary at the same town. 

‘The very large majority of the population of the district are 
Hindus or Animists, and these require more lengthy treatment. 
The Animists, those who reverence animistic deities and not the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon, are almost all found in the Agency. 
An attempt will first be made to describe the salient featares of 
the religious and social life of the Hindus of the low country 
(oustoms in the Agency are referred to in the accounts below of 
the Kéyas and hill Reddis) and then to give some description of 
the castes which are characteristic of the district or occur in it 
in unusual numbers. 

The villages of the district, unlike thuse in the Deccan, were 
seldom fortified, and consequently (except in the delta) the houses 
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ere not closely crowded together, but are built with plenty of CHAP. 111, 
room hetween them, like those in southern villages. The lowest Tux Hrvvws, 
castes are required to live in separate quarters ; but the Bréhmans, —— 
unlike those of the south, do not mind dwelling side by mde with 
Sfidras and do not always have their own distinct streets. > 
The houses seldom have terraced roofs, and ave generally Houses 
thatched with palmyra leaves. Tiles are common in towns, 
but mach less so outside them. Under the roof a terrace or 
ceiling of mnd is often made with the double object of 
serving as a loft or store-house, and of protecting the house 
iteelf if the roof gets on fire. The walls of houses are generally 
of mod, Brick and stone sre comparstively rare. In the 
Agency the walls are generally of spht bamboo, sometimes 
seared with mud. Outside the big towns, houses ot two storeya 
aro rare. 
Among all but the lowest classes, houses are very usually 
built on one of two type plans, called respectively the chdvads 
ita or ‘hall hoaso,’ and the wanduva ilu or ‘courtyard house,’ 
aleo called the ‘fourroom plan.’ The two figures below will 
give an idea of how cach is arranged :— 


Mamtuve howe, Chévadr howe 
Backyard, Backyard aud cattle-stand. 
Room. Room. 
5 
Opemng 4 
to aley. 
3S ci 
~@ F 
Court po 
j pyar Boom 
tt a 
Mant. = 
Piel. Pial. Piel, Pil. 


Both have narrow pials in front. The essential difference is 
that in the chdoadé ills the door leads into along broad hall (ckd- 
vads) which stretches from the front of the house tothe back, with 
rooms at the sides; whereas in the other the hall isa narrow 
passage running from one eide of the house to the other, from 
which a door leads into a courtyard, open in the centre but 
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eurrovuded by verandahs ont of which the rooms open, The 


Tar } Hixpun latter kind is most commonly used by the higher or richer classes, 


and resembles the typical house of the southern country iu having 
an opening (manduva) in the middle of the courtyard to let in 
light. The kitchen is ususlly located if possible in the western 
part of the house, but even if it is not, it is still called the ‘ west 
room’ (padamati illu). The front steps of the houses are usually 
decorated with lines ot powdered chonam, the lower parts of 
the doorposte with the sans! saffron and kupkumam in honour 
of Lakshmi, and the sides of the pials aud walls with while spots 
made with chanam and water. 

The dress of the Hindus presenta no very apecial peculiaritios, 
Little boys of the higher castes usually wear short breeches or 
drawers aa their only garments, and those of the poorer classes 
nothing but the lungati or piece-cloth, Little girls of the two 
classes wear respectively a petticoat and bodice, and a bit of 
cloth wound round their waists. Orthodox married Bréhman 
men tie their waist-clothe in the usual complicated manuer 
called panchakuchcham, Others of the upper classes tie them, as 
elsewhere, once or twice round the waist and then pass the upper 
front fold between their legs and tuck it in at the back, Tho 
favourite colonr for the cloth is red. Mélas and Médigas 
ordinarily wear ouly a langati. ‘The women asaally dress in 
white cloths. Dancing-girls wear petticoats and bodices, and 
bodices are comnion among othor castes also. The women’s 
cloths are nearly always of cotton; silk is a rerity, Bréhman 
women, as elsewhere, pasa between their legs the outer fron’ fold 
of the part which goes round their waists, and tuck it into thoir 
waists bebind. Women working in the fields tuck their 
gatments between their Jegs and then pull them up as high as 
they oan. The women of most subdivisions of the Bréhmans, 
and also those of the Kématis, Kamealas and Perikes, wear the 
oloth over the left shoulder instead of the right. 

The men do not usually shave the whole of their heads except 
one top-knot, ss in the south, but often cut their hair like 
Europeans. Telugu Bréhmans differ from their Tamil ocaste- 
fellows in frequently wearing moustaches, 

Tattooing is very common as an adornment smong the 
women, and two or three straight lines aro sometimes tattooed 
across painfn) swellings, to act asa blister. The ponna chette 
(the favourite tree of Krishna) is a popular ornamental pattern, 
and Béma’s feet and the chank and ckakram of Vishnu are also 
‘eran, 
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The ordinary food-grain of the district is rice. Even onteide cHaP. HI. 
the delta, in such upland parts as ‘luni and Pithépuram, ricy is Tw. Bivpus. 
commonly eaten, thongh itis often mixed with cambu (ganti) », 
aud ragi (tsédi). In the Agency, cholam (fonna) is the common- 
est food, Bréhmans, Kamsalas, and the Gavara and Lingadléri 
Kématis are apparently the only castes whwwh do not eat meat, 
Milas and Médigas will eat beef and carrion, aud Nakkalas are 
fond of jackal. A good many castes will eat hare, which 
elsewhere is often considered uncleau. 

The labouring classes have three wealsa day, at 8 a.m, 
midday, and 8 p.m.; orthodox Bréhmans two meals, at sbout 
ll am., and 8 p.m.; while officials and the richer people eat at 
10am.,3 2M, and 8 1m, and often have early coffee as well at, 
about 7 4.a, But coffee is much less drunk in thia district than 
in the south. Smoking, on tho contrary, is a habit with all 
oxcept the orthodox Brabmane. Even the women of many castes 
smoke, and little boye und girls may also often be seen with 
cheroots in their mouths. Opium is freely eaten by must classes, 
especially, it is said,as a prophylactic against fever. It is alse 
considered un excellent tonic for children und the uged.' 

The boys of the district play mach the same kinds of games amosementa. 

asin the south. They fly kites and play at marbles, tipeut 
(génsbilla), 4 kind of rounders (bantiuly), a sort of blind mau's 
buff and many other games. Girls and women of the higher 
castes have quieter indoor pastimes, such as tossing up aud 
catching tamarind seeds, and various gamey with cowries ona 
board Men have no outdoor sports, but play cards and chess. 
A popular local card-game is called dasdvatéri. This is played 
with » pack of 120 cards, coutaining ten suits of twelve cards 
each. Hach suit consists of a king, a vizier and ten plain curds 
and is called after, and marked with the image of, one of the ten 
incarnations (avatdrs) of Vishnu. In half the suits the higher 
plain cards take the lower, as in Knglish cards, and in the other 
half the opposite i is the caso. A tramp card is taraed ap and the 
tricks are won in mach the same way as at Bridgo. All exoept 
the higher classes are devoted to cook-fightivg. Luntmen going 
down the river often take their oock swith them to pit them against 
the birds of the villages ou the way. Puppet shows are very 
common, The puppets are concealed from the audience by e sheet 
on to which their shadows are thrown by a light behind them. 

1 The two common wedicines of the district are nalla mondu (‘black 
medicine,’ +s, opium) and tela mand« (‘white medicine,’ ie, a preparation of 
mercury), Theve are everywhere known and frequently need. The latter ia 
laxative, The former has 3 covtrary effect, 
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The snperstitions of the people are legion. A few typical 
examples may be given. If an owl perches ou @ house, it brings 
it lack to the inmates. A crow cawing on the roof of a house indi- 
cates the arrival of a guest, Bad omens inclnde being questioned 
yegarding business on which one is setting oat, or, directly after 
leaving the house, catching sight of one Bréhman, two Sfdras, 
a widow, oil, a snako, a shikdri, or s sanyési. Good omens ate 
hearing a bell ring, a cannon go off, the braying of an asa, the 
ery of a Bréhmani kite, or, on first Jeaving the house, secing a 
tnarried woman, a corpse, Howers, water ora toddy pot. Talis- 
mans are commonly worn. A usual kind is a flat piece of metal 
witha figore of Hanumén on it. Another, made of leather with 
the skin of a ligard yot from a Médiga stitched into it, is hang 
round the shoulders of weak and sickly children. Women and 
houses are aupposed often to be possessed of devils, whom only a 
professional sorcerer can exercise. Yeruksla women are in 
great request as exorcists. In cases of illness supposed to be 
due to the ill will of a god or spirit, three handfuls of rice are 
carried round the invalid, and sre then placed in a winnowing 
fan, which is held by both the patient and the sorceress, The 
latter then scans the former’s face, professes to be able to read 
there the name of the offended spirit, and advises as to the 
propitiation to be made. In the Agency, belief in witohoraft is 
exceptionally strong, and almost every ill is thought to be dae 
tothe person’s being bewitched, The old réja of Oherla, just 
aoross the horder, was especially afraid of witches and wizards, and 
before the British occupation of the taluk an easy method of 
ridding oneself of an enemy there was to accuse him of practising 
the black art. The réja immediately scized and hanged him.' 


Childbirth is surrounded by a number of superstitions. A 
pregnant woman should not see sn eclipse, or her child will be 
born deformed. Tho pains of childbirth are relieved by turning 
the face of the bull god ina Saivite temple away from the emblem 
of Siva, or by the woman’s touching a ring made of a mixture 
of gold, silver, copper, tead and iron by a fasting blacksmith 
on the day of an eclipse. A child whose first tooth comes in ‘the 
upper jaw is supposed to foreshadow evil to its maternal uncle ; 
and may not be seen by that relative till he has neutralized the 
omen by seeing the reflection of the child in a bowl of oil and 
broken a cocoanut. Similarly, 28 elsewhere, a girl who has 
attained maturity in an inauspicious hour may not be looked ot 
by her husband until they have seen each uthers’ reflections in & 


7 Rev, Mr, Onin in the Indian Antiguary, y, 908, 
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bow! of oil. Some dreams are supposed to foretell events. Thus 
it is a good thing to dream of being bitten by a cobra, especially 
if the bite drew blood. 

Tt is believed that a barren tiee will bear if a caked man 
cuts a piece off it on the day of an eclipse; that the nesting of 
a clay-building fly in a honse foretells the birth of a child; that 
the appearance of @ swarm of ants or a blood-sucker in the honse 
foreshadows some benefit; that a child which sneezes on a 
winnowing fan or on the dvor-frame will meet with musfortune 
unless balls of boiled rive-flour ave thrown over it; and that a 
man who aneezes daring his meals, especially at night, will also 
be unlucky nnless water is sprinkled over his face and be is 
made to pronounce his own name and that of his birth-place and 
his patron deity. People who have lost two children und expect, 
to have a third generally beg sinall pieces of guld from their 
neighbours with which they make « gold ornament: to put in the 
nose of the new-born baby. The child is called, ifs hoy, Pallayya 
or Pentayya, and if a girl, either Pallamma or Pentamma, 
meaning reapectively ‘ used up leaf-plates’ or ‘refuse.’ The idea 
is to propitiate by due humility the nemesis of the power whose 
enmity has caused the death of the previous children, and is 
common in other districts, 

Scarcity of rain is dealt with in various ways. It is con- 
sidered very efficacious if the Brihmans take in procession round 
the village an image of Varuna (the god of rain) mate of mud 
from the bank ofa river or tank. Another method is to pour 
1,000 pote of water over the lingam in the Siva temple. Malus 
tie a live frog to a mortar and pat un the top of the latter a mud 
figure representing Gontiydlamma, the mother of the Péadaye 
brothers. They then take these objects in processivu, singing 
‘Mother frog, playing in water, pour rain by pots full.’ The 
villagers of other castes then come and pour water over the 
Malas. 

Besidea the orthodox gods of the Hindu pantheon, three 
other classes of sapernatural beings are commonly worshipped. 
These are the village goddesses referred tu Lelow, who are 
essentially local in character; the caste deities, who are objects 
of special reverence among special castes ; and the family deities, 
namely the efrudu, or soul of some dead backclor of the family, 
and the péraniam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeared in a dream to some member of the family and announced 
that they bad been made immortal. 
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CHAP. III. The village deities are always female, and usually can only be 
Tux Hixvvs. propitiated hy the shedding of blood. They are not, however, 
“—~ merely malevolent, but will confer benefits on those whom they 
favour. Some of the most common of them are No&kélamma, 
Paradésamma, Néralamma, Mallamma, Péléramma, Muthyél- 
amma, Peddintammsa, Sémalamma, Bangéramma, Méynllamma, 
and Talupulamma. Wherever one of them is established, her 
brother, who always goes by the name of Péturdzu, is also 
worshipped. Some of them havea reputation far beyond the 
local limits of their villager, and are visited by pilgrims from 
distant places. NGkdlemms of Kéndrakéta in Peddéparam 
taluk, Mévuilamma of Mérédipdéke in R&machandrapuram and 
Sémalamma of Rajahmundry are famous almost throughout the 
district. These village goddesses are urdinarily worshipped 
only on the occasion of their annual festival. A buffalo and a 
namber of sheep nnd fowls are then sacrificed tu them. ‘The 
fowls are killed at the four corners of the village; the buffalo is 
slain at about midnight on the last day of the festival, its blood 
is collected in w pot, and grain of various kinds is put into it, 
The blood is left in the temple in front of the goddess, anda 
day or two later the prospects of the harvest are foretold from 

the degree to which the varions kinds of grain bave sprouted. 


Among the deities who are worshipped by special castes are 
Kanyakamma, the godess of the Kématis, referred to later, the 
Kéttamai (who is also sometimes valled Kéttuméhésvaradu) of 
the Gamuilus und digas, the Gontiyélamma (the mother of the 
Péndava brothers) of the Mélas, the Kainsalus’ Kamékehi-dmma, 
the Karoahattus’ Sémésvars, and the Médigue’ Métengirala, 
Bréhmsn families also often have some favourite deity whom 
they worship in preference to all others. 


Maridamme, who in many respects correaponds to the 
Mériammna of the south, is purely malevolent in character and is 
not in the habit of conferring benefits. She brings disease upon 
the villages, but can be induced by becoming worship tu hold 
her hand. She is offered unimal sacrifices whenever serious stvk- 
ness visits a village. Sometimes a small car is made to which 
pigs and fowls ure tied and which is then dragged through the 
village. very household pours offerings of rice, ete. upon it 
and it is at last left vutside the village limits to symbolise the 
departure of the goddess. The animals are taken away by the 
Mélas and Médigas.! 


1 A somewhat simflar coromony is mentioned in the Bellary Gatettger, 60. 
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Before proceeding to refer to the principal castes of the OMAP. III, 
district it will be convenient to refer to some general aspects of THR Hinovs. 
the rales and ceremonies which prevail at marriages and fonerals werriege 
among the non-Bréhman castes of the low country. rales and 

‘Moat of these castes are split into endogamous subdivisions, “**™onies. 
marriage onteide of which is forbidden, and some have also 
exogamous sections of these subdivisions, marriage outside which 
is compulsory. The latter are known as inti pérwlu, or ‘hour 
names.’ The most auiteble bride for a man is usually thought 
to be his maternal uncle’s daughter, and in some castes he is 
compelled to marry her unless she be deformed or mentally 
deficient. This rule is called ménarikam. Divorce and the ree 
marriage of widows and divorcées are not allowed by Bréhmans 
or the castes which copy Bréhman ways. The same may be said 
of the practice of paying a bride-price. 

There are three stages in the ordinary marriage. First a 
formal betrothal, secondly the wedding which makes the couple 
man and wife, and lastly a nuptial ceremony when they begin to 
live together. 

The betrothal usually takes place in the bride’s house, and is 
a formal ceremony at which pénsupdri is exchanged, the bride- 
groom is given new clothing (sdpu), or some other token of the 
undertaking is granted. 

The wedding sometimes takes place in the bride’s house 
and sometimes in the bridegroom’s, It generally occurs after 
dark and usually occupies only one day, but among the Bréhmans 
and some higher castes it lasts for three or five days. In the 
latter” oases the marriage-badge (ti or satamdnam) referred to 
below is tied round the bride’s neok on the first day, and the 
saffron threads removed from the wrists of the happy pair on the 
lest. On the day previous to the wedding the bridegroom's 
party goes to the bride’s house with presents of frait, ete., and a 
new cloth for her, Some married woman of the party then ties 
a saffron-soloured thread (bondu) round the neck of the bride, the 
ceremony being called pradénam. Sometimes this is done on the 
aight of the wedding. On this night the couple are séated side 
by side, their toe-nails are solemnly cut by » barber man and 
woman, the bridegroom’s front hair is clipped, and they both 
put on new clothes. Next the bride worships a rice mortar 
representing Gauri, the wife of Siva, and her parents make 
obeisance to the bridegroom. The psir then tie saffron threads 
{kankanam) round each others’ wrists, put a little cammin on each 
others’ heads, and do reverence to the é4/i, which the bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck. They next pour rice mixed with 
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OHAP. It, ghee and milk on each others’ heads (a ceremony called talambrdiu 
Tas Hrxocs, and signifying a solemn vow of fidelity) and the bridegroom 


Fonorale 
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places his foot on the bride’s. This and the tying of the 
kankanam are the binding parts of the ceremony. The ater 
Arondhati (popularly called Aranjéti) is pointed out to the 
bride ss typica) of chastity, and the couple do worship to some 
coloured pots (avirédi) representing the gods, ‘I'he relatives give 
presents of money (kainam) to the bride, which are not supposed 
to be retained, but are retarned to the givers on the first con- 
venient occasion. The final rites are performed next morning, 
or in some castes on the third or fifth day. The bridegroom ties 
a string of black glass beads round the bride’s neck, and the 
saffron threads are removed from the oonple’s wrists. They 
tken are given a pot of water coloured with chanam and saffron 
in which a ring and some other ornamenta have been placed, 
and they scramble for the ornaments, like children hunting in a 
bran pis. 

The nuptial rites, which are simple, are performed on a 
separate occasion, since days auspicious for weddings are not 
suitable for them. 


The ceremonies at the re-marriage of s widow are, as else- 
where, much shorter. The bridegroom merely goes to her house, 
ties the /4/, and takes her to his house the same night. 


The dead are usually burnt, but children are buried and some 
simple rite is performed, such as the pouring of milk, either 
alone or mixed with rice or oi] and ghee, on the grave. The 
ceremonies at the funerals of adults are mach the samerin all 
non-Bréhman castes, The body is bathed and is borne to the 
burning-ground on a bier. The Mélas and Mddigas carry it in 
their arms ina sitting posture. The corpse is set down three 
times on the road while rice is placed at the four corners of the 
bier. When it has been placed on the pyre, the son of the 
deceased walks thrice round it with a pot of water in which three 
holes have been made, and lights the pyre with face averted. 
‘The relatives then go home and worship lamp. Farther’ cere- 
monies are performed on the eleventh day afterwards (called the 
pedda diam or ‘ great day ’) and on some day between the second 
and fifth after it, which is called the chimne dinam or ‘ small day.’ 
On the latter the bones and ashes are collected and are offered 
a bell of cooked rice. The party then returns home and feasts. 

Statistios of the numerous castes which occur in the Gédévari 
district will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume. 
Space prevents reference to the whole of them, and most of them, 
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indeed, are common to the whole of the Telugn country and their 
ways do not differ in this district from those of their caste- 
fellows elsewhere. 

The six most numerons communities (taking them in the order 
of their strength) are the K4pus, the landowning olass ; the Mélas, 
outceate agricultural labourers ; the Tdigas, who draw toddy ; the 
Médigas, outesste workers in leather; the Kammas, who are 
closely connected with the Képus and resemble thom im their 
‘social customs ; and the Telaga-speaking Bréhmans. 

All these are shortly referred to below, and, in addition, 
some notes are given regarding a few communities which occur 
in greater strength in this district than in any other; uamely, the 
Rézus, who claim to be Kehbatriyas; the Kématis, traders and 
money-lenders; the Perikes, who are cultivators ; the Gamallas, 
an offshoot from the Tdigas ; the Karnabattu, weavers; tho Sénis, 
many of whose women ere dancing-girls ; and the two hill tribes 
of the Kéyas and the hill Reddis. 

Of all of these castes the Brahmans take the highest: social 
position, and they may be first referred to. 

Teluyu-speaking Bréhmans are unusually numerous in Gédé- 
vari. Some of them, though their home-speech is Telugu, 
sppear to have a Tamil or Canarese origin, Among the former 
are the Kénasima Bréhmans of Amalépuram talnk, who havo a 
tradition (see p. 204) that they came from near Kumbakénam in 
Tanjore district ; the Aramas, who are few and scattered; and 
the Divilis, who are to be found chiefly in Pith4puram taluk. 
The, Telugu Bréhmane proper, also called Andhras, are 
linguistic division of the Drdvidas, one of the two great classes 
(Drévide and Ganda) into which all Bréhmans in this Prosidency 
are divided. They are popalarly subdivided into the following 
sectarian, territorial and occupational groups :— 
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ona. 1, __ It will be soon that the primary division is sectarian, into 
Puncira, VWaishnavites and Smértas. Among the former there are none of 
Ossrzs. the Vadagalais, the rival sect to the Tengalais; Nambis are 
Poe priests in the temples; and the origin of the name Golconda 
Vyépéris (‘ traders ’) ia not clear. 

Among the Smértaa, the Velinédus say they came from ‘the 
Vidarbha country near Kondavidu’; the Véginédus claim to have 
come from the Vengi country in the neighbourhood of Ellore; 
the Telagdnyas give their origins! home as the Trilingam 
country, which they locate between Srisailam in Kurnool, 
Kélahasti in North Arcot, and Drékshérémam in this district; 
the KAsiléyas state that they belong to the Késala country, or 
Orissa ; the Murikin4dus say that they come from ‘ the Méladamo 

.obantry in the north’; the K4ékuménus are perbaps connected. 
with the village of that name in the Kistna district; and the 
Kalingas aro evidently connected with the ancient country of 
that name referred to in the last chapter. The Tambale Pajéris 
are an occupational subdivision, who officiato as priests in the 
Saivite temples and correspond to the Tami! Gurakkals. The 
Karnakammas aay their real name is Karna Bukkamos and is 
derived from their adherence to the Rig Véda. The Prathama- 
aékhas (‘ people of the first division’) profess to owe their name 
to the fact that they follow that division of the Yajur Véda. 
They also go by the name of the ‘ mid-day Paraiyans,’ the story 
deing that they labour under a curse which makes thom Paraiyans 
for an hour atmidday. ‘The Velinidusand Telagényas are further 
subdivided into tho woll-known oconpational groups of Vaidikis 
(or priests) and Niydgis (or secularists), and the former’ have 
also a third group, namely, the Pajéris. Karnakammas ure split 
into Vaidikis and Vyépéris, or traders. The name Aruvéla 
Niyégi by which the Velinédu Niydgis are known is said to be 
due to the fact that this section numbered just 6,000 persons 
wh¢n it split off from the Vaidikis. Its members have three 
sectarian subdivisions; namely Smértas, Lingadhéris (who favour 
Lingfyat practices) and Golconda Vyépérie, who have gone over 
to the Vaishnavite creed. Some of these Smértas have taken to 
‘aidiki occupations, though Niyégis by descent, and are called 
addatis. With sfew unimportant exceptions these nuherous 
‘subdivisions of the Telugu Bréhmans will eat together but 
will not intermarry. 

Thongh in the study of the Védas and the observance of the 
more important ceremonies of the caste the Telugu Brihmans 
are not inferior to their cagtemen in the southern districts, they 
are less scrupulous in several minor matters. They will smoke, 
for exemple, and eat opium. They perhaps, also, have less 
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influence in religious and social matters over other castes than in 
the south. The lower classes do not make them the ready 
namaskdram obeisance which is usual in Tanjore, for example, 
nor is there the same anxiety to follow their social and domestio 
ceremonies, Nor do the Telugn Bréhmens hold themselves as 
severely aloof from the upper non-Bréhman castes as in the south. 
It has already been mentioned that they seldom live in separate 
qnerters in the villages, and they will give a respectable non- 
Br&hmsan food in any part of their houses except the kitchen, a 
piece of latitude which would be most onusual in Tanjore. 

Attached to the caste is the beggar community called 
Vipravinédis (‘amasers of Bréhmens’), who are professions! 
sorcerers and jugglers who decline to perform unless some 
Bréhman ia present, and subsist chiefly on alms begged from the 
members of that caste. Several unconvincing tales are told to 
account for this odd connection between two such widely differing 
classes bat, as will be seen immediately, several othor castes in 
this district have beggar communities attached particularly to 
them and in some cases these are declared 7 consist of their 
illegitimate descendants. 

The Réaus also stand high in the social sci They are 
nomerous in the Amalépuram and Rémechandrapuram taluke, 
and there isa large colony of them in Tuni town, They say 
they are Kshatriyas, wea the sacred thread, keep their women- 
kind strictly gésha, have Brdhmanical gétras, decline to cat with 
other non-Bréhmans, and are divided into the threo clans of 
Stryg (sun), Chandra (moon), and Machi (fish) Rézus, of whom 
the first claim to be descended from the kings of Oudh, of the 
same lineage as Rima ; the second, from the kings of Hastinépure, 
of the same line as the Péndavas; and the third from Hanumén 
andamermaid. These sabdivisions may eat together, and among 
the zamindars the first two intermarry. The solar line is tho 
commonest in this district. Written contracts of marriage are 
exchanged; the wedding is performed in the bride’s house; at 
the praddnam ceremony no bond (saffron thread) is tied round 
the bride's neck ; the bridegroom has to wear a sword throughout 
the marriage ceremonies, and he is paraded round the village 
with it hefore they begin; and the saffron thread (kankanam) 
which is tied round the wrists of the couple is of wool and cotton 
instead of cotton alone. 

Tho Rézus are chiefly employed in cultivation. Their turbans 
are made to bunch ont at the left side above the ear, and one end 
of them hangs down behind. They do notshave any part of their 
heads and allow long looks to hang down in front of their cars. 
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The beggar community attached to them are the Bhatrésas, 
who were originally their court bards and panegyrists, but now 
beg from other castes as well and have less special claim upon 
thom than formerly. These people sre notorious for their 
importanity and their gift for lampooning those who refuse them 
alms, and they trade apon the fact, 


Tho Kématis are the great trading and monoy-lending caste 
of the Telugu country, and are not popular, They call them- 
selves Vaisyas, wear the sacred thread, claim to have 102 
‘ gétras,’ and of late years some of them have adopted Védic 
rites at their marriages and fanerals in place of the Purdnic rites 
which are traditional with them, But on the other hand their 

tras are not Bréhmanical and they follow the Dravidian rule of 
ménarikam in their marriages. In this district they are snb- 
divided into the Gaveras, Kelingas, and Traivarnikes (‘third- 
caste-men'), who neither intermarry nor dine together, and the 
last of whom differ from the others in the strictness of their 
observance of Bréhmanical ways. The Gavaras are by far the 
most numerous. 


Their caste goddess, Kanyakamma or Kanyaké Paramésvari 
already mentioned, is said to be a deification of a beautifal 
Kémati girl named Vasavamma who belonged to Penugonda in 
Kistna. The Kastern Chélukya king Viehnovardhana wanted to 
marry her, her caste-people objected and were persecuted accord- 
ingly, and at last she bornt herself alive to end the tronble. 
The headmen of 102 families, the ancestors of the present 
‘gétras,’ sacrificed themselves with her. She has many tetplos, 
but the chief is at her native village of Penugonda. The fines 
collected at caste panchfyats are even now sent to this. 


OF the 102 ‘gétras’ some at least are totemistic, which is 
another argument against the twice-born origin of the caste. 
They are derived from the names of plants, and to this day the 
members of these gétras may not touch their eponymous plants, 
and even involuntary contact with them involves ceremonial 
pollation which must be removed by a bath. Some of thesesare 
given in the report on the Madras censua of 1901, p. 162. The 
same volume gives authorities for the onstom among Kématis 
(which is strenuously denied by them) requiring them to give 
betel and nut to a Médiga before a wedding is performed i in the 
caste. The practice is said to be dying out or to be usually 
veiled by the Kémati giving the Médiga some cobbling work to 
do and handing him the betel and nut with the amoant of his 
bill. Members of the caste who sdmit an obscure connection 
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with these Médigas explain it by saying that the latter protected 
them daring their trouble with Vishnuvardhans. Some of the 
‘YVelamas somewhat similarly arrange that s Méla couple shall be 
married just before a wedding in their own houses, and even find 
the funds. The Rev. J. Cain says that with the Bhadréchalam 
Velamas it is a Palli couple thet is thus first married. Velamas 
explain the story by saying that a Méla once allowed a Veluma to 
sscrifice him to propitiate the goddess who guards hidden treasure, 
and that the custom is kept ap out of gratitude for the discovery 
of the treasure which resulted. Among some classes of Kématis 
the women do the cooking while in a state of nudity. Those who 
admit the practice say that it is done for cleanliness’ sake, lest 


Attached to the Kématis are two begging castes called 


Se touch of an impnre garment should defile the food. 


ry 
NP 
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‘Virsmushtis ond Mailéris. ‘They are said by the Kématis to have 
been the messengers in their dealings with Vishnuvardhana, and, 
at the last, to have delayed the advent of the king till the holo- 
ca@ust was over. The Viramushtis are wreatlere and bards, and 
the Mailéris carry round an image of Kanyakamma and sing 
bongs in her praise. 

The Kéyus or Reddis, by far the most numerous of the castes 
of the district, are landowners by occupation and ste among the 
most respected of the non-Bréhman bodies. Closely connected 
with them are the Velamas, the Telagas, the Vantarla snd the 
Kamumas referred to below; and all four of these are probably 
offshoots of the great K4pa clan. They will asually eat with 
Képus even now, but they do not intermarry with them or 
with One another, and in several instances peculiarities of dress or 
castoms have arisen. The Vantarlus, for example, arrange their 
top-knot farther forward, and more to the left, than the others ; 
tie their cloths differently ; dress their women in petticoats and 
keep them gésha. 

It is said that in some districts the Képus have totemistic 
subdivisions, but these do not appear tu exist in Gédé- 
veri. Their marriages are usually celebrated in the bride's 
house; the women of the bridegroom’s family do not attend ; and 
on the last day of the ceremony the couple pretend to ploagh 
and ow, a custom which exists among some of the Telugu castes 
who have emigrated to the Tanjore and Trichinopoly district. 

The Kammas are 6 cultivating caste clouely akin to, and 
probably a subdivision of, the Képus. Some of them say 
they wore originally Kshetriyas, ‘but were persecuted by a 
king because one of them called him a bastard, ond therefore 
sought refuge with the Képus and sdopted the customs 
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protectors. Others of them ssy that they are descended from the 
same ancestor as the Velamas and some of the Képus and that 
the enbdivisions in these castes are the same asin their own. 
Like the Képas, they are generally onltivators, and their social 
position and characteristics are similar. 

In this district, Kammas are subdivided into the Kévitie, 
Erédis, Gampas or Gadas, Uggams and Réchas, who eat in each 
others’ houses and intermarry. The names have a totemistic 
flavour, bat according to local accounts ere derived from curious 
household customs, generally from traditional methods of carry- 
ing water. Thus the Kévitis ordinarily will uot carry water 
except in pots on a kdvidi; the Erédis except on 9 pack-bullock ; 
the Uggams except in pots held in the hand and not borne un 
their hips or heads; and the Rachss except in a pot carried by 
two persons, The Gampa women, when they first go to their 
husbands’ houses, take the customary presente in baskets, gampa 
or gida. It is said that these practices are generally observed 
to the present day. The KAvitiand Uggam women are ssid to 
wear their cloths over the right shoulder and the Edi and 
Gampa women over the left, The Erédi and Uggam women are 
said to be strictly géaha. The Kammas support special beggar 
caste, namely the Pichchiguntas. These beg only of Kammas, 
Velamas and certain Képus. 

The Perikes are o small caltivating caste who are particularly: 
namerous in G@ddévari, The name means a gonny-bag, and the 
caste were originally ganny-bag weavers. Those in this district 
are now mostly cultivators (the Pieu Perikes, who still weave * 
gunny, are eaid not to belong to the caste proper, who call them- 
selves Récha Poerikos) bat the gunny-bag plays a part in their 
traditions and ceremonies. They are perhaps commonest in the 
Prattipéda subdivision of Peddépuram teluk and the southern 
villages of Tuni. Their social position ia similar to that of the 
Képus and Kemmas, whom they resemble generally in character 
and customs. Like some of the Kammas, they claim to be of 
Kehatriya stock, and say they are of the lineage of Parasu Réma 
bat were driven out by him for kidnapping his sister while 
pretending to be ganny-weavers. They say they were brought 
into this country by the king Nala mentioned in the Mahfbhérata 
in gratitude for their having taken care of his wife Damayanti 
when he quitted her during bis misfortunes. Perikes support the 
begging caste af the Varnge Bhattas, who, they say, helped 
thom in their exile, and to whom they gave a sonad authorising 
them to demand alms. These people go round the Perike houses 
for their dues every year. 
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The Perike marriage ceremonies ere peculiar. On the day of 
the wedding the bride and groom are made to fast, as are three 
male relatives whom they call suribhakias. At the marriage 
the couple sit on a gunny-bag, and another gunny, on which a 
representation of the god Mailar is drewn or painted, is spread 
before them. A figure of the same god is drawn on two pots, and 
these, and also s third pot, are filled with rice and dholl which 
are then cooked by two married women of the party. The food 
ig then offered to Mailar. Next the three suribhakiae take 101 
cotton threads, fasten them together, and tie seven knots in them. 
Bride and bridegroom are then given cloths which have been 
partly immersed in water coloured with saffron and chunam, and 
they and the suribhaktas are fed with the rice and dholl cooked 
in the three pots. The couple are then taken round the village 
in procession, and on their retarn the knotted cotton threads are 
tied round the bride’s neck instead of a td/:, 


The fdigas or fodras are very numerous in Géddvari. They 
are the Telugu toddy-drawing caste. They are commonly 
called Chettia (Chsttigdndiu) in this district, but the name fndra 
ia used in the north-east divisions and fdiga in the central delta. 
They claim to be descended from Vyé4sa, the traditional compiler 
of the Mahébhérata. They are still largely employed in toddy- 
drawing (though some are cultivators) and consequently occupy 
@ low position in the social scale. In some districts, it is said, 
they bury their dead, prohibit the consumption of alcohol and 
have endogamous subdivisions, but these things are not so in this 
district. Some are Saivites and some Vaishnavites, but these are 
allowed to intermarry. 

Two of their marriage ceremonies are pecoliar. The couple 
walk three times round four upright sticks placed so as to make 
a small square and connected with each other by cotton threada, 
and then the bridegroom cuts the cotton with a knife. They also 
make two cakes of rice flour, ghee and sugar, one of which is 
eaten by themselves and the other by their relatives. 


» The Tdigas’ special god is Kéttamai, to whom they annually 
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eacrifice fowls on New Year's Day, and daily offer a few drops of 


toddy from the first pot taken from the tree. 

‘The Gamallas are ordinarily supposed to be {digas who have 
bettered themselves and separated from that caste. The more 
wealthy of them are toddy and arrack shop-keepers, but the poorer 
members of the caste draw toddy like the fdigas. Both classes 
worship the fdiga deity Kéttumai They support a begging 
vaste called Yentitis or Gavada Jettis, 
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Tho Karnabattus are almost entirely confined to the Gédéyari 
district, and sre weavers by occupation. They forbid tho 
re-marringe of widows, bat eat even pork. They bury their dead 
in s sitting posture. Their caste headman is called séndpati 
‘leader of an army.’ Their special deity ie Sémésvara, whom 
they unite to worship on the new-moon day of Pushyam (January- 
Febraary), The god is represented by a mud idol made for the 
occasion. The pijdéri throws flowers over it in token of adoration 
and then sits before it with his hands outstretched and his mouth 
closed until one of the flowers falls into his hands. 


The Sénis are a small caste of dancing-girls and prostitutes, 
In this district this class of women is made up of six perfectly 
dietinct castes which are in danger of being confused; namely, 
the Sénis proper, the Bégams, the Dommara Sfnis, the ‘Turaka 
Sénis, the Mangala Bégams, and the Médiga Bégams. Of these, 
the Bégams claim to be superior and will not dance in the 
presence of, or after a performance by, any of the others. The 
Sénis do not admit this claim, but they do not mind dancing 
after the Bégams or in their presence, All the other claeses are 
admittedly inferior to the Sénis and the Bégams. The Médiga 
Bégams only dance before, and consort with, Médigas and 
Mélas. The Dommars Sénis, Turaka Sénis and Mangala Bogams 
will consort with any of the non-polluting castes. 


Tho Séni women are not exclusively devoted to their tradi- 
tional profession, Some of them marry the men of the caste and 
live respectably at home with them. The men moreover do not, 
as in the dancing castes of the sonth, assist in the dancing (18 by 
playing the accompaniments or forming a choras), but are 
cultivators and petty traders. Bégam men, however, follow the 
tonthern custom. The Sénis, like the dancing-girl caste of the 
south, keep-up their numbers by the adoption and even purchase 
of girls of other castes, such as Képus, Kammas and Tdigas. 
hey do service in the temples, but they are not required to be 
formally dedicated or married to the god, as in the Tamil country, 
Those of them who ere to become prostitutes are usually married 
to a sword on attaining matarity. i 

The Mélas are the great agricultural labourer class and are 
very numerous in the district. They are eplit into four endoga- 
mons subdivisions, the Kantes, the Béyas or Sadur Béyas, the 
Péyikis and the MAla Disaris. Kape, Arava (Tamil) snd Broda 
{‘ marsh’) are also given as subdivisions, The Méla Désaris are 
the caste priesta and the Péyikis are sweepers by occupation. The 
former are admittedly superior to the rest of the caste and the 
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latter are gonerslly regarded asinferior. None ofthesnbdivisions CHAP. IIT, 
intermarry or eat in each others’ houses. Méles eat beef and Paimcrran 
are consequently almost at the bottom of the social scale, They Guerse? 
ere not allowed to enter the Hindu temples; no other caste (not 

even excluding the Médigas) will eat in their houses; and they 

pollute all Sidra castes by touching them or entering their houses, 

anda Bréhman by even approsching him. Even the Médigas 

pretend to be polluted if a Méls enters their houses; but the Mélas 

return the compliment. The ordinary barbers will not work for 

‘Mélas and they either shave each other or have their own barbers. 

The ordinary washermen will wash their clothes if these have first 

‘been given a preliminary soaking. A peculiar ceremony at their 

woddings (which is also observed by the Médigas) consists in 

burying handfuls of different kinds of grain, and sacrificing a fowl 

over the spot. 

They have their own beggar castes, namely the Méshtigas, 
who are gymnasts, the Pambalas, who are mosicians, and the 
Kétiképus, who are jugglers. Round ‘I'uni the jungle tribe there 
called Chentzus are also included among the Méla beggars. 

Their special caste deity is Gontiyélamma, the mother of the 
five Péndava brethren. They say (it is not au edifying story) that 
Bhima, one of the five, threatened to kill his mother, who accord- 
ingly took refuge under an aerédi pot (the painted pot used at 
weddings) in # Méla huuse. For this, she was solemnly cursed 
by her sons, who said she should remain a Méla woman for ever. 
In commemoration of this story, a handful of growing paddy is 
pulled up every yoar at the Dasara, and eight days lator the earth 
adhering to its roots is mixed with saffron and milk, made into an 
image of the goddess, and hidden under an aurédi pot. For the 
next six months this image is worshipped every Sunday by all 
the villagers in turn, and on the Bivarétri night it is taken in 
procession round the village, accompanied by all the Mélas 
bearing pots of rice and other food carried in a kdeidi, and is 
finally thrown with much ceremony into @ river or tank. This 
rite is supposed to mean that the goddess is the daughter of the 
caste, that ahe has lived with them six months, and that they are 
now solemnly sending her back with suitable gifts (the rice, eto.) 
to her husband, A common form of religious vow among Mélas 
is to promise to send a cloth anda cow with the goddess on the 
Inst day of the rite, the gifts being afterwards presented to 
married daughter. The part played by the image of Gontiyé- 
lamma in the Milas’ rain-making ceremonies has already (p. 47)* 
been described. Both Mélas and Madigas hold a feast in honour 
of their ancestors at Pongal—an uncommon rite. 
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The Médigas are a numerous caste whose traditional occu- 
pations are tanning and shoe-making. Some of them say they 
are the descendants of a saint or demi-god called Jémbhe-muni 
and a woman called Puoramési who disturbed the saint in his 
contemplation and became his wife. 

They are subdivided into the occupational classes of Médiga 
Désaris (priests), Médiga Péyikis (sweepers), the Kommalas (who 
blow horns) and the ordinary Médigas who follow the traditional 
callings of tanning and shoe-making. These will not dine 
together or intermarry. The last of them is by far the most 
nomerous. The J)ésaris are considered socially the highest, and 
the Péyikis the lowest, of the subdivisions, 


, Médigas are much despised by other castes because they are 
leather-workers and eat beaf and even carrion, and they take much 
the same low social position as the Mélas. Their curious 
connection with the Kématis has been mentioned in the account 
of that caste above. Their marriage and other ceremonies are 
very similar to those of the Mélas. Their special caste goddess 
is Métangi, who they say was defeated by Parasu Réma and 
concealed herself from him under the‘ tanning-pot ine Médiga’s 
house. At Pongal they worship theie tanning-pots, a8 
representing the goddess, with offerings of fowls and liquor, 

The begging castes specially attached to the Midigas are 
the Dekkalas, Méstidis and Tappitas or Bégavatas. Of these 
the Dekkalas are musicians who sing the praises of their patrons’ 
ancestors, the Méstidis are gymnasts, and the Tappitas are the 
same as the Médiga Bégams, and sre the dancers and prostitutes 
of the caste, 


The Kéyas are a caste of jungle men found in the country on 
either side of the Gddfvari from the point where the Indrévati 
joins it down to the apex of the delta. They occurs far south 
os Kammamet inthe Nizam’s Dominions, and on the north they 
stretch far into the Bastar State. The Rev. J. Cain of Dumma- 
gédem, who has lived among them for thirty years and published 
several accounts of their ways, and who has been kind enough fo 
supply information embodied below, estimates that they’ form one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of Bhadrdéchalam taluk, but only » small 
portion of the population of Chédavaram. ‘They are also common 
in Bestar and the Malkanagiri taluk of Visagapatam. In the 
case of a tribe spread over such a large extent of such wild 


- country it is difficult to be sure that statements regarding oustoms 


sre universally applicable. What follows applies primarily to 
the Kéyas of Pélaveram and Bhsdréchalam talaks and the south 
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of Bastar State.! It has been stated’ that the Kéyas are a section 
of the great Gond tribe, but in this district they have no theory 
of their origin except that they are descended from Bhima, one of 
the five Pandava brothers. By the people of the plains they are 
called Kéya Doraln, or ‘Kéya lords.’ Their language, called 
Kéya, is Dravidian and bears analogies to Tamil and Telugu. 
Most of the men, however, can speak Telugu, though the women 
know little but their own vernacular. The highland, or kuéta, 
Kéyas, who live in the uplands of Bastar, are distinct from the 
tiverside, or gomnu, Kéyas with whom we are concerned, The 
latter say thoy were driven down from the Bastar platean some two 
handred years ago by the former. They are rather despised by 
the highlanders, who call them rascals (mdyalstslu) and they 
acknowledge their inferiority by sending the futta Kéyas gifts 
on festal occasions. ‘The tribe is also split up into occupational 
endogamous subdivisions, among whom are the Kammaras 
(blacksmiths), Musaras (brase-workers), Délis (professional 
beggars), Pattidis (cultivators and beggars), Oddis (superior 
priests), the Kaka and the Matta Kéyas, and the Kacha or Dora 
Kéyas. These last are by far the most numerous subdivision and 
consider themselves superior to all the others except the Oddis, 
Some of the others are apparently not trae Kéyas atall. The 
Délis are Mélas from the plains, and definite traditions regarding 
the reception into the tribe, many generations ago, of the Kékas 
(who were K4pus) and the Mattas (who were Gollas) have been 
published by Mr. Cain. A contrary progess is exemplified by the 
Bésa Gollas, who were once Kéyas. 


Exogamous divisions called gattas occur in the tribe. Among 
them are Médé (‘ third ”), Nalé (‘ fourth *) or Pérédi, Aidé (* fifth’) 
or Réyibanda, Ard (‘sixth’), Natamuppayé (‘180th’), and 
Perambéya. Insome places the members of the Mids, Ndlé, and 
Aidé gattas are said to be recognizable by the difference in the 
marks they occasionally wear on their foreheads, a spot, a 
horizontal line and a perpendicular line respectively being used by 
them. The Aré gatta, however, also uses the perpendicular line, 

The Kéyas are looked upon with s certain respect by the 
Hindus of the plains, but sre held to pollute « Bréhman by touch 


1 Information regarding tho caste will be found in the Rev. J. Cain's articles 
in Indian Antiquary, ¥, 801, 887 ; viii, 38, 219; and x, 259 ; the Christian College 
Magasine, ¥ (old series), 852-9 and vi (old series), 274-80; the Census Reporta of 
1871 and 1891 (paragraph 406 and page 227 respectively), Taylor's Cetalogus 
Ratsoned of Oriental MSE., iii, 464; and the Rev. Stephen Hislop's Aboriginal 
‘Trites of the Central Provinces (Nagpore, 1866), 4. 

4 Aboriginal Tribes of the Oentral Provinces, 4. 
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Koéyas, like other hill tribes, have no respect at all for Brahmans 
or other Hindus merely on account of their onste. 


The Kéyas proper are chiefly engaged in agriculture. Their 
character is a curious medley. They excite admiration by their 
truthfulness; pity by their love of strong drink, listlessness and 
want of thrift ; surprise by their simplicity, and their combination 
of timidity and self-importance ; and aversion by their uncanny 
superstitions. Their truthfulness is proverbial, though it is said 
to be less characteristic than of yore,and they never break their 
word, ‘Their intemperate ways are largely due to the common- 
ness of the ippa (Bassia latifolia) tree, from the flowers of which 
ftrong spirit is easily distilled, and are most noticeable when 
this is in blossom. Their listlessness bas often been remarked. 
‘To the officer enquiring after kiabar of game the reply is 
invariably du (‘nothing’); while if approached on the subject 
of the utilization of their labour, they passively obstruct all 
progress by their exasperating reply of répu (‘to-morrow’).’ 
Their reckless and primitive modes of agriculture will be dosoribed 
in Chapters1Vaud V. Theirignorance and simplicity are attested 
by numerous stories. One, vouched for by Mr. Cain, relates 
how some of them, being despatched with a basket of fruit and 
# note describing its contents, and being warned that the note 
would betray any pilfering, first buried the note ‘ so that it could 
not seo,’ then abstracted some of the fruit, afterwards disinterred 
the note and delivered it and the basket, and were quite at a loss, 
when charged with the theft, to know how the note confd have 
learnt about it. They are terribly victimized by traders and 
money-lenders from the low country, who take advantage of their 
guilelessness to cheat them in every conceivable way. Their 
timidity has on occasion driven them to seek refuge in the jungle 
on the appearance of a stranger in clean clotlies, but, on the other 
hand, they expect (and receive) a considerable measure of respect 
from lowlanders whom they encounter. They are perfectly aware 
that their title ‘Dora’ means ‘lord,’ and they insist on being 
given it. They tolerate the address ‘uncle’ (m&mf) from their 
neighbours of other castes; but they do not like being called 
Kéyas. When so addressed they have sometimes replied ‘ whose 
throst have I out?’ playing on the word kéya, which means to 
‘slice’ or ‘oat the throat.’ When driven to extremes they 
are capable of much courage. Blood feuds have only recently 
become uncommon in British territory and in 187¢ flourished 
greatly in the Bastar State. 
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Of the Hindn religion the Kéyas know nothing. They oHAP. MI. 


worship deities of their own. Some of them have adopted the 
village goddesses of the plains, such as Kondalamma and Bai- 
yamme (near Pélavaram), Maisamma and Péléramma (near 
Bhadréchalam) and Muthyélamma and her brother Péturdzu. 
Mr. Cain says that Muthyélamma is specially reverenced as the 
goddess of disease, and as equivalent to the Maridamma of the 
plains. Other Kéyas adhere to the worship of the animistic deities 
of the hills and forests, the kouda dévalulu. Pélamuni, Nilamoni 
and Korrarézu, the god of tigers, are three of these. Mr. Cain also 
mentions Kommalamma and a fearsome female devil called Pida, 
who is propitiated in Decomber with curious rites. The Péndava 
brothers (especially Bhima), and the wild-dogs who are supposed 
to ba their messengers, are also worshipped. Human sacrifices? 
meade sometimes toa dread deity called Mamili, were not un- 
known in former days. Writing in 1876, Mr. Cain said that 
there was strong reason to believe that two men had been sacrificed. 
thet year not far from Dammagtdem, and that there was no 
doubt that in Bastar strangers were kidnapped and secretly 
offered up every year. During the Rampa outbreak of 1879-80 
several constables and others were openly sacrificed by the rebels.' 
Mr. Cain says that a langir (white-faced monkey) was ordinarily 
substituted for tho human victim, under the name of kurom- 
mapotu (‘a male with small breasts’), as an offering to appease 
the deity. 

Most peculiar objects of reverence are the vélpue,a name 
which Mr. Cain saysis the Kéya for ‘god.’ They consist of 
small Pieces of metal, generally iron and less than a foot in 
length, which are kept in a hollow bamboo deposited in some wild 
and anfroquented spot. They are guarded with great secreoy by 
those in charge of them and are only shown to the principal 
worshippers on the rare occasions when they are taken out to be 
adored, The Kéyas sre very reticent about them. Mr, Cain 
says there is one supreme vélpu which is recognized as the highest 
by the whole Kéya tribe and kept hidden in the depths of Bastar, 
There are aleo vélpus for each gatta and for each family. The 
former are considered superior to the latter and are less frequently 
brought out of their retreats. One of them called Lakkéls (or 
Lakks) Rému, which belongs either to the Aré or Porambéya 
gatia, is considered more potent than the others. It is orns- 
mented with eyes of gold and silver and is kept in & cave near 
Siténagarem, not far from Parnaséla in Bhadréchalem taluk. 


1'Yora description by an eye-witnoms, eve G.0., No, £975, Judicial, dated Mth 
September 1979, 
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The others are deposited in different places in the Bastar State. 
They all have names of their own, but sre also known by the 
generic term Adama Rézu. 

Both the gatta and family oflpue are worshipped only by 
members of the sept or family to which they appertain. They 
are taken round the country at intervals to receive the reverence 
and gifts of their adherents. The former are brought ont once 
in every three or four years, especially during wide-spread 
sickness, failure of crops or cattle-discase. ‘The vé/pu is washed, 
and 4 flag is then planted beside it. An animal (generally a 
young bullock) is stabbed under the left shoulder, the blood is 
sprinkled ovre the deity, and the animal is next killed, and its 
liver is ont out and offered to the deity. A feast, which some- 
times lasts for two days, takes place and the vélpu ia then put 
back in its hiding-place. The flag is taken round the villages 
where members of the gatta or family reside, and these make a 
feast and offer gifts. The flag of a family oé/pu is a large three- 
cornered red cloth on which are stitched a number of figures 
ronghly cat out of bits of cloth of other colours to represent 
various ancestors. Whenever any important male member of the 
family dies, a new figure is added to commemorate his services. 

Like other hill tribes, the Kéyas are firm beliovers in the black 
art and the power of wizards. In some parts whenever any one 
falls ill the professional sorcerer (verzugddu) is consulted, and he 
reads both the cause and the remedy in a leaf-platter of rice 
whioh he carries thrice round the invalid. Whonever a man dies 
he is supposed to have been the victim of some sorcerer instigated 
by an enemy. An enquiry is then held as to who is ‘guilty. 
Some male member of the family, generally the nephew of the 
deceased, throws coloured rice over the corpse as it lies stretched 
on the bed, pronouncing as he does so the names of all the known 
sorcerers who live in the neighbourhood. It is even now solemnly 
asserted that when the name of the wizard responsible is pro- 
nounced the bed gets up and moves towards the house or village 
where he resides. Suspected wizards have to clear themselves 
by undergoing the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling oil 
or water. Sometimes they flee in terror rather than attempt this. 
Reputed wizards and witches are held inthe greatest abhorrence ; 
and one of the old complaints against British rule waa that it 
prevented these people from being put todeath. Mr. Cain mentions 
a case in which a Kéya was compelled (in 1876) to murder a 
woman of his family because she was thought to be a witoh. 

The Kéyes appear to have few festivals now. Formerly those 
who lived near Dummagidem used to celebrate one whenever any 
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orop was ripening. They still keop a feast for yonna kotia, ‘the 
new cholam’ harvest. The rites seom to vary. Mr. Cain says 
that a fowl is killed and its blood sprinkled on astone. In some 
places the victim is a sheep, and it and the first fruits are offered 
to the local gods and to ancestors. The mango kotta and sdmai 
kotta sre also important. Once a yoar is celebrated a feaat 
similar to the well-known Chaitra Saturnalia in the Vizagapatam 
Agency, whoreat all the men go out and beat fur game and those 
who retarn empty-handed are pelted with mad and filth by the 
women and not allowed to enter the village that night. This is 
called the Bh&dévi Pandigai, or festival uf the earth yoddevs. 
In times of drought a festival to Bhima, which lasts five days, is 
held. When rain appeara, the Kéyas sacrifice a cow or pig to 
their patron. Dancing plays an important part at all these 
feasts and also at marringes. The men put on head-dresses of 
straw into which boffalo-horns are stuck, and accompany them- 
selves with a kind of chant. 

In Pélavaram and Bhadréchalam, Kéya villages are divided 
into groups, sometimes called samutis, over each of which is an 
hereditary hoad called the samuti dorn or yetimans, 

ff a Kéya youth is refased Ly the maiden of his choice he 
generally carries her off by force. Buta boy can reserve ao girl 
baby for himself by giving the mother a pot ana cloth for the 
baby to lie upon,and then she may not be carried off. Widows 
and divorced women may remarry. ‘The wedding takes place in 
the bridegroom’s house and lasts five days. A ¢d/: and a saffron- 
coloured thread are tied round the neck of the girl. If the 
marriage was effected by capture, matters are much simplified. 
The girl is made to kneel, the boy stoops ovor her, and water is 
poured over both of them. The boy then ties » saffron-coloured 
thread round her neck and the ceremony is over. Girly who 
consort with s man of low casto are purified by having their 
tongues branded with a hot gulden needle and by being made 
to pass through seven arches of palmyra leaves, which are after- 
wards burnt, 

* The Kéyas generally burn their dead, but infants sre buried. 
Mr. Cain says babies leas than » month old are buried close to the 
house, so that the rain dropping from the eaves may fail upon the 
grave and cause fertility in the parents. Whena Kéya dies, o 
cow or bullock is stanghtered and the tail is cut off and put in the 
dead person’ghand. ‘The liver is said to be sometimes put in his 
month. His widow’s té4 is always placed there, and when a 
married woman dies her #4 is put in her mouth. The pyre of a 
man is lighted by his nephew, and ofa woman by herson. After 
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the hody is burnt, the ashes are made into balls and deposited in 
a hole at the side of the road, which is covered witha slab. 
Many Kéyas place a perpondicular stone about three feet high, 
like the head-stone of a tomb, over the slab, No pollution ie 
observed by those attending the funeral. The beef of the 
animal slain at the beginning of the rites provides a feast, and 
the whole party returns home and makes merry. On the eighth 
day a pot full of water is placed in the dead man’s house for bim 
to drink, and is watched by Lis nephew. Next morning another 
cow is slanghtered and the tail and a ball of cooked rice are 
offered to the soul at the burning-ground. Mr. Cain says that 
when o man passes an old friend’s tombstone he will often place 
8 little tobacco on it, remarking that the decessed liked the herb 
when alive and will probably be glad of it now. 

The same authority states that the only conception of a future 
atate among tho Kéyas is that the dead wander about the jungle 
in the form of piaéchas or ghosts. The Rev. F. W. N. Alexander 
however says that some of thom bolieve that there is a heaven, a 
great fort full of good things to eat, and a bell in which sn iron 
crow continually gnaws the flesh of the wicked. People who are 
neither good enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell are born 
again in their former family. Children with bare-lips, moles, 
ote., are often idontified as roincaruations' of deceased relations, 

Kéya villages are small and are usnally inhabited solely by 
people of the tribo. Any outsiders live iu a separate quarter. 
The houses are mado of bamboo with a thatch of grass or 
palmyra. The Kéyas are very restless; and families change 
frequently from one yillage to another, Before moving, they 
consult the omens to see whether the change will be auspicious or 
not. Sometimes the hatohing of a clutch of eggs provides the 
answer; or four grains of four kinds of seed (representing the 
prosperity of men, cattle, sheep and land) are put on a heap of 
ashes under s man’s bed, any movement among them during the 
night being a bad omen. 

Tattooing is common. It is considered very important for the 
soul in the next world that the body should have been adequately 
tattooed. 

The hill Reddis (or Konda Reddis) are a caste of jangle men 
having some characteristics in common with the Kéyas. They 
appear to be foand only in the Rékspalle country, the hills in 
the north of the Pélavaram division and in Rawpa, and still 
farther north. They usually talk a rough Telugu, clipping their 
words so that it is often difficult to understand them; but it ig 
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said that some of thom speak Kéya. They are of slighter build 
than the Kéyaa and their villages are even smaller. They will 
not eat in the house of a Kéya. 

They call themselves by various high-sounding titles, such as 
Péndava Reddis, Réja Reddis and Reddis of the solar race (stirya 
vamea), and do not like the simple name Konda Reddi. They 
recognize no endogamous subdivisions, but have exogamous 
septs. In character they resemble the Kéyas, but are less simple 
and stapid and in former years were much given to crime. They 
live by shifting (pédu) cultivation. They do not eat beef, but will 
partake of pork. 

They profess to be both Saivites and Vaishnavites and 
occasionally employ Bréhman priests at their funerals; and yet 
they worship the Pndavas, tho spirits of the hills (or, as they 
call them, ‘the sons of Récha’}, their ancestors (including women 
who have died before their husbands) and the deitios Muthydiainma 
and her brother Péturézu, S4ralamma and Unamalamma. The 
last three aro found in almost every village. Other deities are 
Doddiganga, who is the protector of cattle aud is worshipped 
when tho herds are driven into the forests to graze, and Désaganga 
(or Paraganga), who takes the place of the Maridamma of the 
plains and the Muthyélamms of the Kéyas as goddess of cholera 
and small-pox. Tho shrine of Béralamme of Pedakonda (vight 
miles east of Rékapalle) is a place of pilgrimage, and so is Bison 
Hill (Pépikonda), where an important Reddi festival is held 
every seven or eight years in honour of the Péndava brothers, 
and a "huge pig fattened for tho occasion is killed and eaten. 
The Reddis, like the Kéyas, also observe the harvest festivals. 
They are very superstitious, believing firmly in sorcery and 
calling in wizards in time of illness. Their villages are formed 
into groups like those of the Kéyas and the hereditary headmen 
over these are called by different names, such as dora, mitttadir, 
varnapedda and kulapdtradn. Headmon of villages aro known as 
pettamddre. They recngmze, though they do not frequently 
practiae, marriage by capture. Ifs parent wishes to show his 
dislike for a match, he sbsents himself when the suitor’s party 
calls and sends a bundle of cold rice after them when they have 
departed. 

Children are buried, Vaishnavite Reddis barn their adult 
dead, while the Saivites bury them. Séténis officiate es priests 
to the former and Jangams to the latter. Tho pyre is kindled 
by the eldest male of the family and = fesst is held on the 
fifth day after the funeral. The dead sre believed to be born 
again into their former families. 
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Tse immense area irrigated from the Géddvari anicut has 
naturally resulted in paddy being the most important crop in the 
district. ‘he seasons for growing it in Bhadréchalam (where, 
however, very littlo is raised) differ from those elsewhere. In 
Bhadrdchalam a short crop (pinna vari) is raised between May 
and August and a longer one (vedda vari) betweon August and 
January ; while in the rest of the district the first (and chief) crop 
is grown between June and December and the second (if any) 
between January or Febroary and April or May. The first crop 
season is called either the sérava (‘ white’) season, from the fact 
that white paddy is grown in it, or the folakari (‘ early”) season ; 
and the second is known as the délava (‘black’) season, because 
black paddy is grown thon, the sftakattu (‘ cold ’) season, since the 
crop is sown in January, or the wdsangi (‘ hot’) season, becanse it 
‘e reaped in May. ‘ 

Except in the delta and Bhadréchalam, two wet crops are 
seldom raised on the same land, bat s dry crop is raised when 
the paddy has been harvested. This dry crop season is called the 
payire or apardlu season. 

Many varisties of paddy are grown in the district. The ryots 
divide them according to two main principles of classification ; 
namely, the time a variety takes to mature—whether it is long 
(pedda) or short (pinna or pundsa)—and its oolour—whether 
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‘white’ or ‘black.’ The varieties raised in the delta taluks, 
with their unfailing irrigation, naturally differ from those grown 
in the uplands of Peddépuram and Toni, and both differ again 
from the favourite species in the different climate of Bhadréchalam. 
Apparently none of the white kinds are ever grown without 
irrigation ; but on the other hand many varieties of black paddy 
are raised on wet lands, The most valuable and most popular 
species of all are called atrakadalu and akkulls, both of which are 
long white varicties. They are grown all ovor the district and 
have soveral sub-species. hey require more water than the rest, 
but resist floods better. ‘The kind known as praydga (again long 
and white) is also very hardy, resisting droughts and floods 
eqnally well. ‘The least valuable is the short white rasungs paddy. 
which is worth Rs. 1’ less per garce than the atrakadalu and 
akkullu. Though most prolific, it is very indigestible. A kind 
of intoxicating liquor is extracted from it. 


Rain-fed paddy is raised on lankas, superior dry land or high- 
level wet land. Only certain kinds of paddy will flourish in this 
way, and the outturn is naturally smaller than on irrigated laud. 
The seed is sown broadcast without preliminary soaking when the 
early showers fall in June. Weeds are removed twice with a 
weeler (fo/lika) some two or three weeks after sowing and again a 
fortnight or a month later. 1n the upland taluka the ryots weed 
with what 1s called a gorru, a log of wood provided with iron or 
wooden teeth and drawn by cattle, ‘Uhe crop is ordinarily har- 
vested in September or October, but the shorter Bhadréchalam 
crop iwreaped in August. 

Except in the case of this rain-fed crop, paddy ie seldom sown 
broadcast, but is transplanted from seed-beds. In Rajahmundry, 
Pélavarain, PithSpnram and Tani sowing is of necessity resorted 
to in the case of tho very deep wet fields in which, owing to their 
low level, it is impossible to control the depth of the water in the 
Manner necessary with transplanted seedlings. In these fields 
a special kind of paddy, culled kdeart, is sown (unsoaked) iv May 
befgre the rains or floods are received, the field having been 
ploughed when dry. This variety does not mind being sub- 
merged. Broadcast sowing is also sometimes adopted by ryots 
who cannot afford the expense of transplantation, but this is 
generally looked upon as bad farming. 

There appear to be four recognized methods of raising paddy 
in seed-beda, which sre known as karéddku, mettapadunu, mokkdku 
and dikdéku. In the case of the two former, the beds are 
plonghed when quite dry, before water comes dowa the channels; 
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while with the two latter they are not cultivated until they have 
been well sosked. The two former methods are very similar, 
the only noteworthy difference betwoen them apparently being 
that in the kuréddkw system an inch of water is let in directly the 
grain is sown snd is drained off an hour later, while in the 
mettapadunu method the seed is sown after rain and the land 
allowed to get quite dry again before any water is let on to it. 
Similarly the mokkdku and dikdku systems closely resemble one 
another except that with the former the seed is soaked and 
allowed to sproat before being sown. The cultivation of the 
seed-beds when dry is far wore popular than the’ rival method, 
aud the dékdku system seems to be confined to Cocanada taluk 
aad the mokkdku chiefly to Nagaram and Amalépuram. 


The fields are first lovelled with a crowbar (geddapdra) or a 
pickaxe (guddaii), various kinds of manuro (chiefly the dung of 
sheep and cattle penned on the field, village sweepings, sshes, 
and oil-cake—green manuring is rare) are next applied, and then. 
the field is irrigated and ploughed. On heavy soils (aa noar 
Rémachandrapuram) the ploughing is done after rain and before 
flooding, lest the plough-cattle should sink too deeply into the 
soil, Plonghing is always done at intervals, so that the soil gets 
thoroughly aérated, but as it does not begin until floods come 
down the river, the intervals are short. The parts of the fielda 
near the ridges, which the plough cannot get at properly, are 
dag up with mamuttic. Tho field is levelled with a plank called 
the patti, drawn by hand or by bullocks. In Bhadréchalam.s log 
of wood with iron teeth (buruda gorru) is used. 


The seedlings are transplanted in July or Augast. The 
usual rale governing the irrigation of them is to give them a 
apan’s depth of water until the ears are formed and then to allow 
the field to dry up. The water is changed periodically in order 
to obtain a fresh supply of silt and to wash away alkaline matter. 
In Amalépuram, however, as much as a foot of water is let in 
after the first fortnight, while in the middle of September the 
field is drained and left dry for the fortnight known as the 
utara kdrtt because it is believed that worms which eat the stalks 
are generated in the water during that period. 


Weeding is done one or two months after transplantation. In 
Amaléporem taluk manures of various kinds, such as gingelly, 
eocoanut and castor cake and a kind of fish called chengudi royys 
are powdered and thrown broadcast over the fields three weeks 
sfter transplantation. 
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The second wet crop does not follow as close on the first as 
in Tanjore. In the latter district the ryots get seedlings ready 
for transplantation in the seed-bed before the harvest of the first 
crop is over, whereas in Géd4vari it is believed that seedlings 
will not thrive until the warm ‘corn wind’ (paytru gél.),.which 
is expeoted in December, sets in from the south. The first crop 
is harvested in November or December, and seedlings for the 
second crop are sown in December or January and are ready for 
transplantation in February and March. The preparation of the 
field for the second crop is a somewhat perfunctory operation. 
Levelling is generally omitted ; and, in Amalépuram, manuring 
is generally omitted also. [he kinds of paddy most commonly 
aged (outside Bhadréchalain) are called garika sanuam and ddlava, 


Where the second crop is a dry crop, it is generally green, 
black, Bengal, or horse-gram, gingelly, or sunn hemp. Beans 
(anumulu), ragi and onions are also raised. Except Beayal gram, 
gingelly, ragi and onions, these are generally sown a week before 
the harvest of the wet crop and left to take care of themselves. 
For Bengal gram and gingelly, the field is ploughed and the sead 
is covered by dragging # green, leafy branch (iampa) across it, 
or, in sandy soil by ploughing it in. Regi and onions are trans- 
planted into plots about two yards square, made ufter the field 
has been ploughed without water five or six times iu the course 
of a week, and are watered @ week after transplantiny and there- 
after once a month, - 

Both cambu and gingelly aro not infrequently grown as a 
third crop, sometimes called the pundsa crop. In Tuui (perhaps 
elsewhere also) they are pat ‘own at the beginning of the first 
wet-crop season on the chance of the rains boing late or insuffi- 
cient and it being therefore impossible to grow a wet cropat the 
proper time, if atail. If the raius come while the crop is on the 
grouad, it is either ploaghed up to make room for the paddy, or, 
if nearly ripe, is left to mature, the paddy transplantation being 
delayed accordingly. 

In Rajahmundry and Rémachandrapuram third crops are 
som@times secured by growing a short wet crop between June 
and September, followed hy a dry orop harvested by January, 
and then by a short paddy crop of the garika sannam, ddlava or 
rdjabhéyals varieties, which is harvested in May. 

The Gédévari ryots divide the six months from June to 
December into twelve kdrits of about a fortnight each, called 
by the names of various stars. To each of these periods some 
agricultural operation or other is considered particularly 
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appropriate. Even the Kéyas and hill Reddis, for example, 
believe that the best time for sowing paddy is the mrigasira 
kérti, which begins about the end of the first week in June; 
the amirddhd kdrti (the latter part of December) is o neme of 
happy augory, suggesting the harvest and the fulfilment of the 
ryote’ hopes; thunder on the first day of the magha kdrii is the 
happiest possible omen for the future, and ‘ will make even a pole 
on a fort wall grow’; and soon. Un the day before harvest the 
ryots run round their fields thrice repeating the name of the 
village goddess and crying out that she has given them a good 
crop, ‘They then cut three handfuls of ears to reprosent the 
goddeas and sacrifice fowls to them. When measuring the first 
heap of paddy of the first harvest of the year, they ponr boiled 
tice-floar over it to propitiate the belly-god. 

Next to paddy, the irrigated crops chiefly grown are snpar- 
cane, betel, turmeric and plantains. Cocoanut and areca palms 
are also largely raised in Amalépnram and Nagaram taluks, and 
are occasionally irrigated. Sugar-cane is grown everywhero 
except in the Agency and the Tani division, but is commonest 
in Poddépuram, K&machandrapuram, Cocanads, Nagaram and 
Rajahmundry talaks. Betel on wet lands appears to be almost 
confined to Rémachandrapuram and Nagaram taluks and turmeric 
to Peddépuram, Rajahmundry and Amaléporam, in which last it 
is raised without irrigation. Plantains arefound chiefly in Réma 
chandrapuram, Amaléporam and Nageram. In Kajabmundry 
and elsewhere @ kind of sweet potato (mddapalam dumpa) is much 
cnitivated, ‘ 

As elsewhere, paddy is frequently grown year after year 
on the same land. When other crops are cultivated, a definite 
rotation is observed, but this differs widely in different parts 
The ryots of Peddépuram ond Pithépuram, for example, 
consider that an interval of two years is sufficient botween two 
crops of sugar-cane, while those of Cocanada, Rajahmundry and 
Amalipuram say that four years is necessary, and those of 
Rémachandrapuram aud Nagaram from six to eight years. 

In the cultivation of sugar-cane, the ground is sometimes 
broken up with a plough and sometimes with a crowbar. When 
a plongh is used, the field is first well manured (in December or 
January) and then ploughed (without being flooded) from five to 
ten times. The ryots say the soil should be brought into such a 
eoft and powdery condition that the footprints of the birds 
should be easily seen in it, and that a chatty full of water should 
neither spill nor break when dropped on to it, The field, still 
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unirrigated, is next divided into small plots (spaces being left for 
the channels which are to be dag later on} sither with a hoe or 
@ plongh. 

‘The crowbar method of preparing the ground is partly adopted 
for the sake of economy, and so in this system manuring is also 
generally dispensed with. The jaggery which results is inferior, 
bat the difference in the cost of cultivation is said to more than 
counterbalance this drawback. The land is dug up with the 
crowbar in January, and the clods are left to weather for ten 
days, when they are broken up and roughly powdered. The soil 
is not rendered sufficiently fine to be formed into plots without 
water, and the field has to be flooded. 

Before planting the cuttings of sngar-cane the field 3s 
watered till it attains ‘the consistency of cooked ragi’ (ambali 
padunu) ond then (in February or March) tho cuttings are 
thrown on the ground and ove end of them is pressed gently in 
with the foot. The tops are usually considered to make the beat 
cuttings, but the rest of the canoe is often used. ‘he cuttings are 
kept in the shade for a fortnight before planting. 

Regarding the irrigation of the crop, practice varies. In 
Peddépuram, for example, the field is flooded once a fortnight 
and then drained immediately. In Rédmachandrapuram and 
Cocansda it is watered once a week, without draining off the water, 
for six months; and then allowed to dry up as the rainy season 
approaches. The Peddépuram system is the better, since stagnant 
water jnjares the roots of the cane.' Two months after being 
planted, the crop is manured round the roots with castor cake, 
green gram husk, bate’ dung, or mud from the village site.’ 
Tn eome places green gram is sown in the field and dug in asa 
green manare. Three weedings are made with a hoe (dolika) at 
intervals of a fortnight. When the crop has been about two 
months on the ground the plots are broken up and the irrigation 
trenches are dug, the soil from them being thrown round the 
roota of the cane. About four months after planting, the leaves 
are* twisted round the canes to prevent them from cracking or 
being dried up by the sun, and to check the growth of weakening 
lateral shoots. In the fifth month the canes sre supported by 
bamboos. The crop is cut in February with a bill-hook (péta 
kati) and made into jaggery the same day. 

1 Papers printed with G.O., No, 1193, Reyenas, deted 80th Deoomber 1901, 
p 2%, Of. G.O., No. 1020, Bevenne, dated 14th Reptember 1904, p. 81. 

5 The ‘ saltpetre esrth’ of Mr. Benson’s report, G.0,, No. 28, Revenue, dated 
1th January 1884, pp. 7, 14. 
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‘The canes sre croshed in iron mills, and the juice is boiled for 
about two and a half or three hours with chunam (a piece of chunam 
the size of a tennis ball is added to every pan of eight pots, or 
168 seers, of juice), until it reaches such a consistency that it 
will no longer drip from the finger. It is then rut into o pot and 
well stirred, and afterwards poured on to a bamboo mat to eet. 
Some of the ryots say that an acre of land generally yields 15 
candies of jaggery worth Bs. 300, and thet the cultivator makes 
a clear profit of Rs. 100. 

Ratvoning is usual. The ratooned crop is ready to cnt in ten 
months. It is inferior to the first, but the saving in the cost of 
cultivation is considerable.1 Sometimes a third crop is out. 

« Previous to the building of the Dowlaishweram anicut the 
cane yrown in Gédévari was a thin, white, reed-like variety, 
similar to, if not identical with, the canes of Ganjém, South 
Arcot, Trichinopoly and other districts, which was called the 
désavdli or ‘country’ cane. Its hard rind enabled it to resist 
the attacks of jackals, so that it was possible to grow it at a 
distance from the villages; it did not require much water; and 
the jaggery it gave was small in quantity, though very sweet 
and white. When the anicut was made, softer, larger and more 
juicy canes were introduced. The sta variety, a stout dark 
kind sometimes called the Mauritins cane, was introduced about 
1870 by Messrs. Cotton and Rundall for their factory near 
Réjavdlu (Rézdle), but the history of the other species is obscure. 

At the present time the kinds grown are désandli or ‘country,’ 
bonthakarvi or Bombay, erra or sannakarri, kéls, bonth or bontha 
ndmalu, ndmals or sdra, mogili and pdlubontha (which seem to be 
only found in Rémachandrapuram telnk), and vdlu, confined 
to Peddépnram. The Bombay or bonthakarri is very similar 
to, and possibly identical with, the sma; its jaggery is poor 
and of a purple colour. The erra, or sannakarré varicty is a 
thin, dark cane producing similar jaggory. The kéli isa white 
cane with » cracked bark giving watery juice which wants more 
boiling than usual. The bontha or bontha ndmalu is a stent, 
striped cane, but the jaggery it gives is said to be very inferior. 
Tho ndmals is a thin, striped variety, also producing a bad jaggery, 
The mogili is a very thick kind with knots at short intervals; ite 


1 The advantages of ratooning arc util the subject of careful experiwent 
et the Samalkot experimental farm. G.0., No. 1020, Revenue, dated 16th 
September 1904, p. 29. 

} Much of what follows hes been teken from the report of Mr. 0, A. Barber, 
the Government Botanist, in G.0,, No. 1108, Revenuo, dated 80th December 1901, 
pp 21 foll. 
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jaggery is again like that of the Bombay cane, but it gives mach 
juice and has hitherto shown a considerable immunity from 
disease. The pdlchontha is a soft cane which is sold for chewing. 
The wvdlu is like the ‘country’ cane, but a little thinner; and the 
juice is a little more watery and requires longer boiling. The 
mogili, ‘country’ and pdlabontia canes grow only about six or 
seven feet high. The rest ran up to nine feet. 

About the end of the last century an obscure disease decimated 
the sugar-cane in the district. In March 1900 Government 
introduced cuttings from Hospet in Bellary, where disease was 
rare, but this did little good. The Government Botanist, Mr. 
C. A. Barber, was accordingly deputed to make a thoroogh investi- 
gation of the crops and the disease, and his report, dated 24th 
April 1901, threw much light on the subject and suggested the 
starting of a Government agricaltural station at which the matter 
might be further studied. The station was opened in 1902 at 
Samalkot. It has been recently decided that it shall be a 
permanent institution. 

‘The diseases of the sugar-cane in the district are described in 
Mr. Harber's first report. The moth borer, the ravages of which 
do such an infinity of harm in the West Indies and no small 
damage in Ganjém, is responsible for very little of the evil; 
perhaps owing to the scattered cultivation of the cane, or the 
system of tying the leaves round the stem, or the existence of ita 
antagonist the IJsara Barber: fungus. The ‘small borer,’ or 
ecolytid beetle, and the ‘red smut,’ or Colletotrichum falcatum 
fnngys, are the greatest enemies of the Géddvari canes. These 
two pests go hand in hand, and it cannot as yet be said which 
prepares the cane for the ravages of the other. The fungus 
manifests itself inside the cane in ‘well marked blotches with a 
characteristic white centre.’ It can attach itself to any abrasion 
on the surface of the cane, even to the scar left by a fallen leaf, and 
thence makes its ontry into the tissues of the plant. Itis very 
slow in its progress. The contdia of the fungos are found at 
the base of the black tufts of hair in the holes left hy old dead 
roéts, and as an incrustation on the surface of the dead and 
dried up canes below the origin of the leaf. If cane infested 
with the ‘small borer’ is opened, the surface is found to be 
covered with a mass of small dark beetles about one twelfth of 
an inch in length, which are seen busily emerging from and 
re-entering their smail burrows. A strong vinous odour of 
fermented juice fills the air, and the infested canes are entirely 
useless for sugar. The evil acta very quickly. In the Weat 
Indian islands whole fields have been completely destroyed by it. 
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The infection of the fungus can be carried by the air; but 
it seems likely that water, either flowing from infected fields or 
into which diseased oanes and refuse have been thrown, is the 
chief agent for its diffusion. The waterlogged condition of the 
ground, the lack of rotation, and the consequent exhaustion of 
the soil, are among other contributing causes. 

A number of interesting results bearing upon defects in the 
present methods of sugar-cane cultivation have been obtained 
at the Samalkot farm by employing different manures, growing 
difforent varieties and raising selected oanes under different 
systems. These are detailed in G.O., No. 1020, Revenue, dated 
H1th September 1904, pp. 20 H. The chief conclusions arrived 
at, are briefly: (1) that it is important to tread in the cuttings 
Properly, (2) thet they should be planted in rows so as to facilitate 
woeding, supervision and irrigation, (3) that they are best put 
ont in trenches, (4) that the use of a rake to supplement two 
thorough weedings with the folika would be easier and much less 
expensive than the nse of the folika throughout, (6) that green 
dressing is good, but that the plants usually employed by the 
ryots are leguminous and snffer from insect and other pests, and 
(6) that the use of cane trash asa mulch in the first instance 
and its burial in the fields after the canals are reopened has 
several advantages. 

Other matters are under investigation; among them the best 
number of cuttings per acre, the quantity of water required, the 
abolition of the expensive bamboo supports, the advantages of 
retooning, and the improvement of the methods of mcking 
jaggery. 

The commonest dry crops are gingelly (ntigu or nusvu), 
cholam (jonna), horse-gram (ulava), regi (teédi), green gram 
(pesara), suun hemp (yanumu), castor (dmuda), oambu (gante), 
black gram (mnumu), tobacco (pogdku) and Bengal gram (salaga 
or sanaya). Gingelly, horse-gram and ragi are most widely 
grown in Pedd4puram and Rajahmundry. Cholam is chiefly raised 
in Bhadréchalam in the Agenoy, in all the upland taluke apd 
in Amalépuram in the delta. Castor is popular in Pélavaram ; 
cambu in Peddépuram; Bengal gram in Amalépuram, Peddé- 
pnram and Rémachandreporam ; and sunn hemp in Amalépuram, 
Nagaram and Cocanads. Tobacco grows best in the Gédévari 
lenkas and in Yellavaram. 

‘The two seasons of dry cultivation sre known respectively as 
the folakari or pundea panta and the sfickatiu or payiru pania, 
The former begins any time between May nd July inclusive, 
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and the latter between the beginning of September and the 
middle of December. With local exceptions, ragi, gingelly and 
cambu are grown in the first ‘season; and horse-gram, cholam, 
castor, and black, green and Bengal gram in the sccond. No 
regular rotations are observed. In Bhadréchalam the ryota sey 
vaguely that they vary the crop when it begins to fail for want 
ofs change. In Peddéporam, Tuni, Amaléporam and Péla- 
varam they profess to change the crop every year and say that 
castor and Bengal gram require intervals of three and seven 


years respectively before they are repeated on the same land. 


The place of rotation is to some extent taken by mixing the 
crops, # system which is usual everywhere. Typical und common 
oombinutions are horse-gram or black gram with ragi; dhall 
with regi, s4mai or gingelly; black gram and beans (avumulu} 
with cholam ; and camba with s4mai or korra. The principal 
advantage of the system is that it economises space, a small or 
slow-growing crop being raised in the intervals betweon spread- 
ing or quickly-mataring plants. 


In the delta and the Agency, manuring is raro; but it is 
frequent elsewhere. Ragi, tobacco and gingelly aro thought to 
require it more than other crops. Fields are ploughed from 
four to six times, but twice is considered enough for horse-gram. 
Tobacco and onions seem to be always transplanted and cambu 
and ragi generally 90. The seedlings ere leid in a furrow and 
covered by ploughing another furrow slongside the first. Most 
of the othor dry crops are sown broadcast, but castor and Bengal 
gram are sown seed by seed in » furrow, and in places a drill is 
used. ‘The seed is covered by dragging » leafy branch across 
the field or ploughing again. Weeding of any kind appears to 
‘be the exception. 


There eppear to be four kinds of cholam in this district, 
namely two varieties (the mudda and the ralla) of yellow (pacha) 
obolam, white cholam (fella yonna or man yonna), and ‘bill cholam’ 
(konga jonna). The white variety is peculiar to Bhadréchalam 
and the‘ hill cholam’ to pédu cultivation. Yellow cholam is 
generally sown mixed with green gram. The aced is covered 
es usual. Six or eight weeks afterwards the field is lightly 
ploughed, which is believed to strengthen the young plants. 
In Pélavaram the ryote first weed the crop and loosen the soil 
with a gorru, a log of wood provided with iron or wooden teeth, 
which is drawn by ballocks. The crop is sown in October or 
November and is on the ground for three or four months. 
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There sre two varieties of tobacoo—lanke aud pati. The 
former, which is much the superior, is grown on the allavial soila 
of the lankas and banks of the Gdd4vari, which require no 
manure owing to their being covered with ailt by the river every 
year. The latter is raised in fields near the villages. The crop 
is always transplanted. The seed is sown in seed-beds in the 
pubba kdrti (frat half of September) and transplantation takes 
place after the uttara kdrti (at the end of that month), when 
the floods in the river have subsided, and sometimes as late ag 
December. Great care is taken in the preparation of the seed- 
beds, the land being ploughed many times and plentifully manu- 
red with cattle-dung and ashes. Sheep-dung is naually considered 
hot and injurious, but is employed in Nagaram. Before sowing, 
he seed is mixed in the proportion of one to sixteen with sand, 
so us to enable it to be thinly scattered. It is sometimes soaked 
and kept for four or five days (like paddy) in a damp place antil 
it germinates. The seed-bed is kept moist by daily (or even 
more frequent) sprinklings of water, and is also weeded almost 
daily. When the seedlings are from one and a half to two and 
a half months old they are transplanted at intervals from half a 
yard to ayard apart, They sre frequently watered for three or 
four weeks, bat not after that. The plants blossom in some 
six or eight weeks, and then their bude and tops are cut off to 
strengthen the eight or ten leaves which remain, Al] lateral 
shoots are also cut off from time to time and x0, at length, are 
the bottom two or three of the eight or ten leaves. 

The crop is on the groand for five and a half months from 
the time it is sown. Itis harvested at midday; and the*leaves 
are left in the sun for two hours wad then hung from strings in 
the shade for s fortnight. They are next pressed under weights 
for a month, after which water is sprinkled on them and they 
are fit for use, 

Attempts are being made to improve the quality of the 
tobacoo grown in the district. Messrs. T. H. Barry and Oo. of 
Cocanada have established s tobacco factory in that town and 
foreign seed has been imported by Government for experimental 
cultivation in the lankas leased to Mr. T. H. Barry. The chief 
defect of the existing tobacco is the excessive thickness and dark 
colour of the leaf. It is sold in other parks of India and Burma 
and, to a limited extent, in Mauritius, Bourbou and London. 

The majority of the hill Reddis and the Kéyas in the Agency 
carry on shifting cultivation, called pédu, by burning clearings 
in the forests. The conflict between their interests and those of 
forest reservation are referred to in Chapter V. Two methods 
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prevail: the ordinary (or cha/aka) pédu, and the hill (or konda) 
pédu, The former consists in cultivating certuin recognized 
clearings for a year or two at a time, allowing the forest to grow 
again for a few years, and then again burning and cultivating 
them ; while under the latter the clearing is not returned to for a 
much longer period and is sometimes deserted for ever. ‘I'he 
latter is in fashion in the more hilly and wilder parts, while the 
former is a step towards civilization, 

In February or March the jungle trees and bushes are cut 
down and spread evenly over the portion to be cultivated ; and, 
when tho hot weather comes on, they are burnt. The ashes act 
ag a manure, end the cultivators also think that the mere heat 
of the burning makes the ground productive. The land is 
plonghed once or twice in chalaka pédus before and after sowing, 
but not at all in konda pédus. The seed is sown in June in the 
mrigastra kérti. Hill cholam and sémai are the commonest crops, 
The former is dibbled into the ground. 

Grain is usnally stored in regular granaries (kottv) or in 
thatched bamboo receptacles built ona raised foundstion aud 
called gddi. These are not found in Bhadréchalam or the central 
delta, where the purt (a high, round receptacle made of twisted 
straw) is used. Grain is also stored, as elsewhere, in pita. 

The chief irrigation source of the district is the Gdddvari, the 
ohennels from which protect 240,800 acres in all seasons. Some 
4,600 acres of this are in Rajahmundry, and the rest in the delta 
taluks of Rémachandraparam, Cocanada, Amalépuram and Naga- 
ram, ‘Tanks and channels from smaller rivers safeguard 31,800 
acres in all seasons and 53,800 acres in ordinary seasons. Wells 
irrigate a very small area. Only in Amaldpuram taluk does the 
extent protected by them rise above 100 acres. 

The Gédévari water is rendered available by the great anicut 
at Dowlaishweram and the immense system of canals and chan- 
nela leading off from it. Those in this district are shown in the 
accompanying map, and there are yet others in Kistza, 

This aniout was the first of any real magnitude to Le built by 
Baropeans i in this Presidency (the Cauvery system was an elabo- 
ration of native enterprize) and is one of the greutest triumphs of 
engineering skill in all India. Its history is of the greatest 
interest. Not only were the physical difficulties encountered in 
damming up s0 huge s river enormous, but the opposition of 
those who doubted the possibility and financial prospects of 
the work had to be overcome. Both were met by the engineers 
in charge of the project with indomitable perseverance and 
fortitude. 
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The project consists of a dam scrosa the Gédévari at Dow- 
laishweram (where the river is nearly four miles wide) and a net 
work of canals covering almost every part of the delta.’ Some 
of these canals are navigable, and the traffic along them ia referred 
to in Chapter VII. The conception of the scheme was due to tke 
gebius of Sir Arthur Cotton. Theidea of an aniout across the 
river originated * as far back as 1788 with Mr. Topping, an 
astronomer in the service of the Madras Government who was 
appointed to survey the coast of the district in that year. It was 
revived in 1844 by Sir Henry Montgomery,? who had been 
appointed (see p. 167) Special Commissioner to report on the beat 
means of improving the then unhappy condition of the district. 
As a result of his recommendations, Sir Arthur (then Captain) 
Cotton of the Madras Engineers was ordered in 1845 to report 
professionally on the possibility of building an anicnt on the river, 
He pronounced in fnvour of the idea; his representations were 
earnestly backed by the then Governor of Madras, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale ; and tho Court of Directors, in a despatch dated 
December 23rd, 1846, sanctioned the project. 

Sir Arthur Cotton’s first idea had been to build adam above 
Rajahmundry similar to the two snicutson the Coleroon which 
had been recently constracted under his supervision. But ho 
eventually recommended that the work should be constructed 
jast below Dowlaishweram, at the head of the delta. The breadth 
of the river was much greater there than above Rajahmundry, 
but a great portion of the width was occupied by islands, and the 
site had the great advantage of being close tos hill of coarse, 
strong sandstone ‘ of e degree of hardness exactly suited to the 
case ; neither too hard to be expensive in working nor yet soft 
enough to be unfit for the purpose.’ Round this hill, also, lay 
sevéral hundred thousand tons of broken stone, the accumula- 
tions of years of native quarryings, which would be of great 
value for rubble work. The cost of constructing the anicut itself 
Sir Arthur estimated at only 43 lakhs, and that of the subsidiary 
works as 7} lakhs, or only twelve lakhs in all, At the same time 
he indulged in the most sanguine hopes of increased irrigation 
and revenue, and of a rich return upon this ‘ absurdly small’ sam. 
It will be seen immediately that he very greatly under-estimated 
the cost of both dam and project. 

1 ‘Phe following brief skotch has boen for the most part abstracted from 
the graphio account, in The Enginsering works of the Géddvars delta, by Mr.@.T, 
Walch, late Chief Engineer for Inrigntion, Madras, publishod by the Government 


Press in 1896. 
* Firet report of the Public Works Commission at Madres, 1852, p. 100. 


» Hin report dated 18th March 1864, pars. 40, 
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The breadth of the Géd4veri at the point selected for the dam 
is rather over 34 miles ; but of this more than a third is oreupied 
by three islands and the head of the central delta, which separate 
the river into four channels. About a mile from the Dowlaish- 
weram (or eastern) bank of the river is the island known as the 
Pichika-lanka, nearly 800 yards broad, the branches flowing on 
either side of which ore known as the Dowiaishweram and Réli 
branches respectively. Next beyond the Rali branch comes the 
head of the central delta, known as the Bobbarlanka, which 
is about 470 yards wide. Then comcs a narrow channel called 
the Maddir branch ; next the Maddir lanka, about 630 yards 
broad; and, lastly, the fourth, or Vijgxvaram, branch of the river. 
The lengths of the sections of thu dam over each of the four 
Lranches, exclasive of under-slaices and wings, were as given 
in the margin. It will be seen 
that the total length of the work 


Yasue. 
Dowlsixhwerat branch 1,543 Was about 4,000 yards. It was 
H6li branch... 953 intended to be 12 feet high and 
Madddr branch sls connected with embankments 
Vijéavaram branol 866 on the different islands 2,455 


yards in length. 

The river bed was of pure sand und the islands were thin 
alluvial deposits thereon, while floods upwards of 25 feet in depth 
awept one anda half millions of cubic feet of water past the 
placy every second. The problem how to bring the river under 
the necessary control at such a site was thas no easy one. 

The actual design of the dam was modified more than once; 
and none of the sections across the various branches is precisely 
similar to any other. The original plans provided for a narrow 
crest. with a vertical drop for the water on to 4 cut-stone floor 
behind, the section being very similar to that of the Upper Ani- 
cut on the Coleroon. Before work began, however, Sir Arthur 
adopted a very different design with a broad crest and s long 
sloping apron behind it of rabble masonry covered with cut-stone. 
The great advantage of this was that it required much lesa cut- 
stoné work, for skilled masons were exceedingly scarce. It was 
not adhered to universally, different modifications being intro- 
duced in each of the four sections, but the general principle of a 
long rough-stone apron was retained in all. This had a very 
serious drawback, the full effect of which its designer did not 
first appreciate. Water rushing down such a sloping apron sets 
‘up reverse under-currents which tend to scour holes in the river 
bed and so undermine the foundation of the work. It was soon 
found that » further extension of the apron by a long rough-stone 
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CHAP. Iv. talas was necessary, and at the present time it is from three to 
THE six times as wide as it originally was, and its thickness has been 
GSnkvany greatly increased by the enormous quantities of stone thrown in 
to make good the sinkage which has from time to time taken 
place. In the first twenty years of the enicut’s existence over 
500,000 tons of stone were used for this purpose, and vast quan- 
tities more have been used since. Nowadays very little is 

required, and that only at certain/places. 

Another considerable change in the original design was the 
adoption of the plan of founding the anicut on the sand confined 
between its face wall and the retaining wall at the toe of the 
apron, instead of upon a mass of loosely deposited stone. 
Tho Réli branch alone was constructed on the latter method and 
its foundations were the only ones which gave any trouble. They 
allowed the water to pass through in groat quantities. 

Three sets of under-sluices of fifteon vents each were built, 
one near the head-sluice of cach of the main canals of the three 
sections of the delta. ‘Three locks were also built, one at the head 
of each of those canals. ‘I'hree head-sluices were also ultimately 
necessary. 

crenress of ‘The sanction of the Court of Directors to the execution of the 

"Work was received eurly in 1847, In April of that year operations 

were vigorously commenced, Adotachment of Sappers and 

Miners was posted to Dowlaishweram, and a Sub-Collector (Mr. 

H. Forbos) was appointed to superintend the recruitment and 

payment of labourers and to procare the necessary supplies. His 

exertions (it may here be noted) were more than once acknow+ 

ledged to have contributed largely to the success of the work 

{Sir Arthur said ‘his vigorous and active measures have roused 

this district to a degree that could not have been expected’) and 

le was specially thanked in the Government order reviewing 

the completion of the project. Before July had arrived, as many 

4g 10,200 labourers, 500 carpenters and the same number of 

smiths had Leen collected to put in hand preliminary preparations, 

Boats were built, railway waggons constructed, the quarry opened 

and two double lines of rail ran from it to different points on the 
river banks, and the embankments on tho islands put in hand. 

In the working season of 1848 the actual construction of the 
dam was begun, and the Dowlaishweram and Maddér sections 
were both built to the height of nine feot, and a good deal of work 
was also done to the Dowlaishweram and Vijésvaram sluices. In 
the middle of 1848 Sir Arthur Cotton had to, go Home on leave 
‘exhausted by unremitting work and anxiety’; and for the next 
two years his place was taken by Captain (afterwards General) 
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GA. orf, R.£., who had from tho first been his most successful 
lieutenavht and to whom much of the orodit for the completion of 
the und ertaking is due. 

Next” year (1849) the whole of the Vijésvaram soction was 
built to aX height of nine foct nnuder cirenmstances of great 
difficalty.’ The work could not be begun until Febraary LOth 
owing to want of funds. Daring its progress « sudden rise in 
the river ureachod it, and oxtensive temporary dams had to be 
erceted + 5 turn the river away from it. It was completed by the 
ond of May. The season's operations also included the repair of 
80 yards of the Maddir section, tho raising of the whole section 
by one anc, a half feet, the completion of the head and under- 
sluices ands locks both at Dowleishweram and Vijésvaram, of the 
ander-gl “lice and wing walls of the Réli section and of alont 50 

yards at'S each end of this section, and the lengthoning of the 

Dowly, Zishworam section by some 250 yards. 
wor At the beginning of tho following year (1850) the only out- 

Jet for the whole stream of the Géddvuri was down the Réli 
branch, the section across which alone romained to be completed. 
A temporary dam of loose stone had been made across this in 
1848 and strengthened in 1849 to prevent the stream from cutting 
too deep a channel in the bed of the river; but the wator escaped 
both through and over this, aud it became necessary to make it 
water-tight and high enough to turn the stroam down the 
Dowlaishweram and Vijésvaram branches, und through the hoad 
and under-siniccs inthem. This would have boen no easy matter 
at any'time, but now considerably more water then usual was 
passing down owing to heavy rain in Hyderabad and Nagpore. 

An exciting struggle with the river ensued. In February 
about 50 yards of the temporary dam was swept away, and no 
sooner was the damage repaired than 80 yards more was washed. 
down stream. This branch was nearly closed when the river 
asserted itself and widened it to 80 yards again, surging through 
the narrow opening between 20and 30 feet deep. With immense 
Giffpulty this breach was at length closed and the river tarned 
aside on the 23rd April, and before the end of the next month the 
HAli section was completed to a height of 10} feet. The head- 
sluice and lock on this section were built the same year, and the 
great anicut was thus at last an accomplished fact. 

Though the battle was now won, the difficulties were far from 
over. On the 9th June 1850 the river began to rise steadily. It 
was passed through the Dowlaishweram and Réli under-sluices, but 
the apron behind the latter was only 25 feet wide, and on the 17th 
Jane it began tosink. The sluices wore closed and an attempt 
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was made to replace the apron’; when suddenly the great tributary 
water forced the sand from beneath the foundation of thay canals 
into the hollow formed by the amking of the apron, and a jo map) 
of the sluices fetlin Seven out of fourteen ners collapys sooond 
fortunately the massive masonry formed a dam prevetynal (now 
great rash of water and gavo tume for measures to beyary 1459 
check the extension of the damage and large 
In the working season of 1851 and the early par’), great 
these under-simices were rebuilt and the fintshing touc 
pat to the anicut and head-works Their virtual comple 
he considored to have been achtoved by March 8lst 185%he Géda- 
Large repairs and alterations in the dam have bege yea and 
out since its first construction The constant additiqy taken in 
rough-stone aprons have alroady been ailladed to, anuy arched 
mportant improvement has been the raising of the cresn which, 
work Even before it was finished in 1852, 1ts height was. Jad, 
insuffiuent to secure an adequate supply of water to the caugy, 
at all seasons; and cast iron grcoved posts, fitted with honzontat 
planks to hold up when necessary an additional two fect of water, 
were fixed along its crest. This was still insufficient , and 
hetweon 182 and L867 tho masonry itself was rawed two feet at 
a cost of nearly three lakhs, and the ron posts and planks were 
replaced on the top ot the new work In 1897~99 the crest was 
raised an additional aine inches with Portland cement concrete, 
and on this were fitted self-acting cast-iron shutters, two feet 
high, which fall antomatually when the water rises to six inches 
above their tops 
The only serious accident to the amecut atself happetied in 
1857, Onthe 14th November of that yea), when the season for 
floods was over and the water was comparatively low, the castern 
end of the MaddGr bianch suddenly subsided ito « deep scour- 
hole below 14, and a breach was formed throngh which the river 
poured with such depth and volume that it wes impossible to stop 
it The disaster was met by dammung up the river (with great 
difficulty) some way sbove the ameut and then rebuilding the 
fallen portion The operation cost half a lakh . 
‘The three sets of head-locks, head-slaices and under-sluices, 
have all been altered o1 replaced at various times, and of the 
original constructions only one head-slnice and the three sets of 
under-sluices now survive The ongmal Vijésvaram head-lock 
was destroyed in the floods of 1852, It was rebuilt next year, 
but was eventually converted into sluices . and the present head- 
tock was built in 1891 The omginal Vijésvaram head-sluices 
fell m 1858; were 1eburit in 1854; and are still muse The cen- 
tral delta head-slmces fell m 1878 m a bigh flood, and great 
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in the hig was experienced in preventing damage to the canal 
with two The head-lock beside them hecame eo shaky that in 
workmen, it was replaced by a new one. Of the easter delta 
is one of t¢ head-luck toppled over in 3586, when there was ] i} 
time I visiter on the anicut. It carried the lock gates with it and 
mirable arr; into the canal fifteen fect wide, through which tho 
than that I red. The river continued to rise, and in two days 
attached to ue then unprecedented hoight of 17 foet above the 
any other mehat the breach was only stopped with great difficulty. 
this imposirk in s rather better position was built next year and 
working seasJubilee day. 

Money {oUally increasing shoal which has been forming on tho 
first grudged the Qdédévari river above the Dowlaishweram branch 
of the schemt has been for some time past a source of anxicty and 
ginal estimatmionce to navigation. The old Dowlaishweram under- 
records tewot being safficiently powerful to arrest the progress of 
* minat-noal towards the head-aluice, it was considered necessary 
Bevo build more powerful substitutes for them. Ao estimate was 
go sanctioned in 1908 and the work is now in progress. The new 
G. under-sluices are to consist of ten vents 20 fret wide and 10 foet 
ai high, rogalated hy iron lift shutters and with theie sill four fect 

below that of the head-sluice. The shutters are to be in two 
tiers —the upper measuring 20 fect hy 6 feet and the lower 20 
fect by 4 fect — are to be constructed of half inch plates 
stiffened with rolled steel boams 12 feet by 6 feet, and are to 
be worked by chain goating arrangements. 

Simalianeonsly with the constraction of the head-works, 
arrangements were made for carrying to the various parts of the 
delta the water they rendored available. Kien before the building 
of the anicut, certain portions of the delta had been irrigated. Sir 
Henry Montgomery’s report of 1846 already mentioned doplored 
the neglect with which the thon existing channels had been 
treated, and Sir Arthur Cotton described them as partial works of 
small extent not kept in an effective state. They were merely 
inundation channels, the heads of which were 12 or 15 feet above 
the deep bed of the river, and they received a supply only during 
floods, or for about 50 days in the year. Some ot thetn lay on 
the western side of the river in the present Kistna district; the 
central delta contained none worth mention ; but on the eastern 
side of the river four considerable channels were in existence: 
One of these, called the Tulya Bhéga, led off from near the site 
of the aniout and ran in a fairly straight line to Cocanada, 
terminating in the salf creek there. In 1846 a branch was 
taken from it to Samalkot from ucar Dowlaishworam. These two 
channels were connected with the head-works of the castern delta. 
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AL the ond of 1849 a start was made with the new di‘stributary 
works, sanction being obtained to the cutting of the mésin canals 
in the eastern and ceutral deltas, the firat of which (ace’ the map) 
leads along the river bank nearly as far as Yanam and “he socond. 
runs past Réli. In April 1851 the western delta maiu “canal (now 
in the Kistna district) was sanctioned, and in February 1852 
considerable extensions of the enstern main cnt large 
distributary works in the central delta, inolading | the great 
Gannavaram aqucdaet, were agreed to. ; 

er 

This aqueduct carries a large cena! acrossn branch off tho Gédé- 
vari tu the Nogaram island, which is surrounded by {the sca and 
two urms of the river and to which water can only ‘be taken in 
this way. The aqueduct may be roughly described ats an arched 
bridge of brick thrown across the brunch of the river, 8 pon which, 
in the place whero the rordway of an ordinary bridg@™ is laid, 
run x channol from 22 to 24 feet broad and some four feet dvep. 
Its total length between abttiments is 2,248 Feet, and it conris! 
of 49 arches with 40 fect waterway and 48 piers 6 fect thick, 
Ordivarily, the water of the branch of tho river across which it is 
thrown flows through the arches of the aqueduct, but in tines of 
high flood it completely saborges tho whole work und pours over 
the top of it. It was impossible to make the ayueduct higher, 
because of the expense and danger involved in raising the embank- 
ments of tho channcls connected with it to a corresponding height 
above the level of tho surrounding country, The work had 
therofore to be made of sufficient strength to rexixt Hoods sweeping 
over it, 


The most noteworthy fact about the work is the wonderfully 
short period within which it was built. Tho estimate was 
sabmitted by Sir Arthur Cotton in August 1851 but was not 
sanctioned till February 14th 1852. It was considered of para- 
mount importance to finish the work before the floods of that 
year caine down, and, to effect this, extraordinary efforts were 
necessary. Between the first preparation of the materials for the 
work and the completion of all its 49 arches only four months 
elapsed, and in another four it was ready for its work. ‘In any 
part of the world, says Mr. Walch in his book already cited, 
‘this would have been 8 noteworthy achievement; in an out-of 
the-way part of the Madras Presidency, where machinery was 
almost unobtainable and most of the skilled labour had to be 
trained as the work went on, it was an extraordinary fest,’ The 
construction was under the charge of Lieutenant (afterwards 
General) G. T. Haig, R-E., and his energy and skill are commended 
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in the highest terms by Sir Arthur Cotton: ‘That a single officer 
with two or three overseera shoald have managed, about 5,000 
workmen, and with the help of only one or two efficient workmon, 
is one of the most surprising things I have met with. Every 
time I visited the work I was astonished at the energy ond ad- 
mirable arrangement of this young officer. I cannot aay less 
than that I think him the most effective officer £ have over had 
attached to me. T have never yet seen snch energy displayed by 
any other man,’ It is, in truth, difficult to realize, as one viows 
this imposing work, that it was actually completed in one 
working season. 

Money for further extensions of the distributary worke was at 

first grudged hy Government, who were sceptical of the prospecis 
of the schome and aghast at the cnormousy oxcess over the ort 
ginel estimates of expenditure which had been incurred, ‘ 'The 
records teem with remonstrances from Colonol Cotton and with 
‘minutes,’ ‘ notes’ and letters by Guvernors, Members of Council, 
Boards and Secretaries, now wrathful and now ponned more in 
sorrow than in anger, on the subjcct of tho surprises which Cotonel 
Cotton was springing on them in hiy demands for what they cun- 
siderod unexpected developments of the ongiunl scheme, ur to 
cover expenditure meurred on work which had uot been sauctiuned 
or had been much altered or largely exceeded in execution. 
On the one hand was the enthusiast whose genins ant speeial 
knowledge enabled him to see clearly that what he proposed tu ido 
was in the bost interests of Government as well as of the pwople, 
and who was impatient of delay ; on the other hand were the cun- 
trolling powers who held the purse strings and whose duty it was 
to check too hurned an advance along a path the issue from which 
to them was obscure.’? It was not till 1858 that the success of 
the project Lecame so apparent that fands were granted readily 
for its development. From that time onwards the canals 
and channels were rapidly pushed forward. At the present 
time there are in the Géd4vari district (not countmg the works 
in Kistna, on the western bank of the mvcr) 287 miles of 
canal (nearly all of which sre navigable) aud 1,047 miles of 
distributaries. 

‘The total capital outlay on the whole scheme upto the end 
of 1904-05 is returned an Rs. 1,36,95,000, the gross receipts of 
that year at Bs. 35,58,000, the annual working expenses at 
Bs. 9,10,000, and the net revenue at Bs. 26,48,000 or 19-34 per 
cent. on the capital ontlay. The benefits and increase of wealth 


2 My. Walch, op. ert., p 80. 
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which ihe project has conferred upon the people of the district 
are incalculable The misery it has prevented may be ganged 
trom a perusal of Chapter VIII helow, where the ghastly sufferings 
from famine which the people endured bofore its construction 
are faantly indroated. 

Mr Walch considers that ‘it may be assumed that there 13 
land available for an extension of irmyation of at least 100,000 
acres, exclunve of the considerable areas in the Comnga and 
Pélaram islands, to hoth of which ameut water could be taken 
without any very serious engineering difficulty ; tothe former by 
a tunnel or articulated prpes anc to the latter by an aqueduct 
ucruss the Vnddhu Gautam’ Whether, however, sufficient 
water can be rendered available for any such extension 1s another 
matter For some three months in every year vastly more water 
comes down the river than 1s required for the area at present 
irrigated, and this excess pours uselessly over the anicut and 
down to the sea But im almost every season the penod of 
superabundance 18 followed by one of scarcity, the water barely 
sufficing for the present area of wet crops Either therefore the 
‘duty’ of the water must be increased (no easy matter) or some 
method of storage mast be resorted to It has been suggested } 
that reservoirs unght perliaps be formed on the Saven or ono 
of its larger tributaries 

The administration of the irmyation works of the central and 
censtern deltas in this distiict involves the maintenance of a large 
establishment An Execative Engineer and two Assistant 
Engineers are m charge of them exclusively, the rest of the 
district bemny admmistered by another Executive Engineer with 
an Assistant Engiover sobordinyte to dim; and under their 
orders aie the anicut superintendent and sub-overseers, who 
supervise the distribution of the water, the conservancy estab- 
hshment in charge of the locks and mver embankments, and 
the navigation establishment referred to in Chapter VII. A new 
diyision for the conservancy of the river bed 1s being organized 

The embankments give much trouble im times of high freshes, 
and the country 1s not yet adequately protected from the effects 
of abnormal floods In 1886, 1892 and 1900 the embankments 
breached and serious mundations were caused Most of them 
have heen raised since 1900. Dramage, though not so burning 
¥ question as in the Tanjore delta, is a matter of yreat difficulty 
near the coast, where the fall of the land 1s very gradual. Large 


Lah. HOE. Clerk's Pretminery Report jor the Dingation Commuanon 
(1903), 3, 50, 
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tracts there are liable to be flooded by a heavy north-east CHAP. Iv, 


monsoon. 


As above remarked, the district contains 31,800 acres pro- 
teoted in all seasons by minor channels and tanks, and 58,t00 
acres safeguarded in ordinary seasons. Of this extent, the 
greater part lies in Rajahmundry (20,300 and 27,300 acres respevt- 
ively) and Peddépuram (18,400 acres in ordinary seasons). In 
Pélavaram, Cocanada and Bhadréchalam only 2,800 acres, 1,300 
acres and 100 acres respective'y are protected by these sources in 
all seasons, and in ordinary seasons 2,x00 acres in Yellavaram, 
100 acres in Chédavaram and an additional 1,700 acres in 
Pélavaram. Tanks occur in all these tracts. The largest in the 
district is at Lingamparti in Peddépuram taluk, which irrigates 
4,686 acres. Other considerable reservoirs sre the Kottapalli 
tank (#70 acres), the Képavaram tank (823 acres), and the 
Ganapavaram tank (686 acres), all in Rajahmundry. The only 
considerable minor channels are those from the Yeléru, which 
irrigate some 8,000 acres in Peddépuram taluk and a further 
extent in the Pithéparam zamindari. A small area in Peddépuram 
is also irrigated from the Revutalapadi stream. 


Irrigation from wells is very rare in the uplands and the 
Agency, and the only taluk in the district in which over 100 acres 
is so watered is Amalépuram. Cheap temporary wells are sunk 
in small numbers in parts of Peddépuram, Tuni, Cocanada and 
Rémachandrapnram. In the two latter they are only used for 
about fwo months in each year, average 12 feet in depth, and 
hold some six feet of water. In Cocanada they are called dorueu 


wells, In Tuni they last much longer and more labour is, 


expended on them. Qn the Yalésvaram river shallow wells are 
dug which last for five or six ycars. It is only in Nagaram and 
Amal4poram taluke that permanent revetted wella are found. 
They are very large, from 18 to 24 feet deep, hold from six to 
twelve feet of water, are revetted with bricks and are said to be 
very ancient. They are sometimes called ‘Jain’ wells, and aro 
supposed to date from the days when the Join faith prevailed in 
the conntry ;1 in Amalépuram they are sometimes called ‘Reddis’ 
wells.’ They are largely used for the irrigation of areca and 
cocoanut palm plantations, and the supply in them is said to 
be practically perennial. The ordinary water-lift employed in 
the central delta is the tapila or métu worked by bullocks, but 
the picottah (called fokkudu yétham) is usual elsewhere. 


1 Bee Chapter IIL, p. 38. 
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A peculiarity of the district is its artesian wells. The 
existence of an artesian supply was accidentally discov ered while 
digging an ordinary well in the railway-station compound at 
Samalkot in 1892-93, the wator being encountered at a depth 
of about eighty feet. Since then several other artesian wells have 
been snnk; namely, a second in the station componnd, two in 
1904 in the sugar refinery at the same place (water being reached 
at some 110 fect), and # fifth in the railway-station yard at 
Cocanada Port, where the water was noarly 300 feet below ground 
level. Artesian water has also beon found on the Pélavaram and 
Yernagtidem border daring the recent explorations for coal in 
that neighbourhood but borings at Pithépuram have been 
unsnecessial. 

In the zamindaris the ryots have usually no admitted occu- 
pancy right. They pay money rents fixed each yoar. In the 
Agency, the tenants of the muttadars are apparently protected 
from rack-renting and eviction by the scarcity of cultivators 
and the consequent desiro of each landholder to keep those he has. 

In Govornment land, fields are frequently sub-let by the 
pattadars, the consideration being cither a share of the actual 
crop (samgéru) or, much more commonly, a fixed payment in 
money or grain called sist. 

The sharing system seoms to be chiefly restricted to inferior 
wet land, and under it the crop is evorywhere divided equally 
‘between tho landholdor and the tonant. Tho latter usually finds 
the seed, the cattle and the labour, but in Bhadréchalam a land- 
holder will often lot his permanent farm-servants cultivate a piece 
of his land with his cattle and secd on condition of receiving half 
the crop resulting. 

Fixed rents are only paid in grain in the case of wet land. 
Grain rents aro usually rather lower than money rents, aa there 
is less chance of evading payment of them. The tenant, as 
before, finds seed, cattle and labour; but in PithSpuram a variant 
called the backyard (peradu) system prevails under which the 
landholder lends the cattle. Agricultural labourers are cither 
farm-servants ongaged hy the year (pdiikdpu) or coolies hired by 
the day or job. ‘I'he former usually engage themeelves for the 
whole year to some landbolder, who then has the exclusive right 
to their services. Accounts are settled, and fresh engagements 
made, on the eleventh day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Ashéda (Jaly-August), which is well known throughout the 
district under the name of ‘the initial ékédasi’ (tol ékddasi), 
Then, as the proverb significantly says, ‘tho pdltkdpws are 
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companions to their master’s sons-in-law ,’ they remind him of his 
potty tyrannies during the past year and haggle over the renewal 
of their agreements. 

The rates of wages for pélikdpus, which are always fixed by 
the year and (except in Bhadrdchalam) in paddy, vary, when 
commuted into money at the usual rate of 10 kunchams per rupee, 
from Re. 24 (or one anna 2 day) in Pélavaram to Re, 60 (two annas, 
eight pies a day) in Peddépuram, Pithépuram, Rajahmundry 
and Rémachandrapuram. These labourers are also given a small 
varying quantity of straw and unthreshed paddy at the end of 
the year, a new cloth, some tobacco and a palmyra tree, or, if the 
master has no palmyras, a gift of one rupee. They also get 
advances of their wages free of interost. In Amalépnram various 
different customs prevail. These rates of wages are said to hav8 
increased by one-third or one-half in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Poyment is usually made at the end of the year. 

The day labourer is paid from two to four annas a day, 
women getting half there rates. The rates of wages were only 
about half these sums a few years ago. Labour, however, is not 
really scarce, The great immigration from Vizagapatam (p. 88) 
has done mach to supplement it, and there is no ‘ labour problem ’ 
as in some places, the Tanjore delta, for example. The rates 
of interest on loans are mach the same as usual, 12 to 24 per 
cent. being common. Loans are often made on the secarity of 
standiag crops on tho condition that they shall be sold to the 
sowear at leas than the market price, an arrangement which is 
known,as the jatti system. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
FORESTS. 


Banuy Orraarions—Progross of rosorvation. SrTLEeMeNtT—Proprietary righte— 
Buscoptibilities of the junglo tribee—Pédu celtivation, Apsmreraattun— 
In Rampa—In the rest of the Agenoy—Rivor transit rales —Fire-protos. 
tion—Artificial reproduction ; cosmarina—Mangrove~-Introdnotion of exotica, 
otc. GuNrrat CHARACTER OF THE PoRrars—On the cosst——In tho nplande— 
In Pélavaram ond Yellovaram— In Rampa—In Bhwdréchalax.—Timber and 
the warket for ii—Minor forest produce—Forosb revenue. 


onaP. v. THE best foresta in the district are those in the Agency, and 
Hantx —_ trade in their timber, facilitated as it is by the waterway provided 
OreaatIONs. by the Gddévari river, has flourished from the earliest times, 
The Committee of Circuit (see p. 162) refer to it us far back as 
1786 and it was still in existence when the Government recently 
began forest conservancy. The Bhadréchalam and Rékapalle 
country was the chief centre. Dealers from the plains employed 
the Kéyas and hill Reddis to cut timber at so much a log, or 
bamboos at so much a thousand, and to drag them to the river- 
side, where they were made into rafts and floated down stream ' to 
the markets nearer the coast. 
Progross of Forest conservancy was first begun in the Bhadréchalam 
veservatio. taluk, which was transferred to the district from the Central 
Provinces in 1874. Soon after the transfer, the Madras Govern- 
ment threw open its forests to exploitation on the permit rystem, 
and annually netted a very fair revenue from them.’ In 1876-77 
reserves amounting to 184 square miles (subsequently reduced to 
68 square miles) were selected in the talak by Mr. Boilean, the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests who had been sent to the district 
for the purpose ; but the hill tribes were permitted to cut what- 
ever wood they chose for their own use, and complaints were 
frequently made that they sold timber and other prodace to 
ontside dealers. Although only four guards were sanctioned for 
the protection of these reserves, yet the average annual revenue 
between 1874 and 1852 was Rs. 21,000, while the expenditure 
averaged only Rs. 3,800. In the latter of these two years Mr. 
Boileau reported vory unfavourably on the condition of the 
forests ; and Dr. “afterwards Sir Dietrich) Brandis, who was then 


1 BLP, No. 1992 (Forest No, $72), dated 7th Jnly 1885, p. 11. 
* B.E., Forest Bo, 228, dated 80th July 1803, 
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in Madras advising the Government regarding its future forest 
policy, recommended that conservancy in this talnk should be 
abandoned unless Government was prepared to introduce the 
Forest Act and to sanction the reservation of large compact 
blocks, capable of subsequent extension, and stated that it was 
the unanimons opinion of the local officers that grazing, fires, 
indiscriminate cutting and the clearings made by the hill men 
for their shifting oultivation were ruining the forests, 

The Government accordingly directed Mr. J. 3. Gamble, the 
Conservator of the Northern Division, to inspect the taluk and 
report on Sir Dietrich Brandis’ proposals, and bis detailed sc- 
count of the forests‘ finally dispelled any doubt as to their 
importance. Mr, Gamble rearranged Mr. Boileau’s reserves and 
proposed new ones which bronght up the forest area to 530 
aquare miles. Most of this tract was notified under the Forest 
Act between 1889 and 1891; but the large Békapalle hills 
reserve of 98,500 acres was not. notified till 1896. 

Reservation was soon begun in other taluks also. By 1893 
large areas had been notified in the Peddéporam taluk and 
Yellavaram division, but the major portion of the large Pélavaram 
forests were not reserved till 1899, and it was not until 1901 that 
the forests of tho district as a whole attained their present 
proportions. 


The marginal figures show 





in square miles the area of the 
reserves and reserved land in 


a each taluk or division and in 
Cozai ¥6 the district as a whole. They 
Pe ,; . 
pala olay Wi donot include Rempa, which, 
Bayabmand: 34 init 
yapemseary ta though containing large arens 
of jungle, has for political rea- 
A6ddvari distsiot Bae 


sons been excluded from the 


operations, and yet it will be 
noticed that 787 square miles of the total of 942 square miles is 
situated in the agency divisions. 

The rights of Government over the forests in the Agency 
have been established in different ways in different tracts. In 
Rempa, the muttadars at one time claimed the right to lease out 
the forests, and large quantities of timber were removed by the 
lessees they appointed, But it was eventually roled that Govern- 
meut stood in the exact place of the former mansabdar of Rampa 
and that consequently neither the muttadars nor the mokhdsadars 
had any right to lease out the jungle or fell timber for asle, and 


1 Prtated in B.P., No, 1992 (Forest No, 372), dated 7th July 1685. 
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” that the Rampa [orests were the property of the State! As 


however these subordinate proprietors had hitherto been enjoying 
8 considerable forest revenue of which it seemed harsh to deprive 
them absolutely, it was resolved in December 1892 to pay them 
an annual allowance amounting to half the net average of this 
revenue during the previous three years, on the understanding 
that they would assist Goverament in the future odministration 
of the forest. Inthe Yellavaram and Pélavaram divisions, no 
such difficulty occurred in settling the rights of proprietors. 

In the Bhadréchalam taluk the Govornment of the Central 
Provinces had adopted, in their permanent settlement with the 
gamindars, a policy regarding forests which differs from that 
traditional in this Presidency. The foresta and waste lands in 
zamindari estates were not handed over to the zamindars, but, 
after a tiberal deduction from them (called the dupati land) had 
been made round each village to allow for the possible extension 
of cultivation, were declared to be State property.* 

Reservatiun was complicated not only by claims to the 
proprietary ownership of the forests, but also by the unusual 
habits and susceptibilities of the hill tribes who dwelt among 
them. ‘Lhese people, though possessing few sustainable rights 
over the jungle, had from time immemorial enjoyed and abused 
a general freedom to fell or burn whatever growth they chose, 
The Kéyas and hill Reddis lived in villages situated on the 
borders of, and even within, the proposed reserves, and for poli- 
tical reasons great care was considered neccssary in dealing with 
them. Dissatisfaction with the new forest rales in Rékspalle 
was apparently the reasun which hud led the Kéyas of that taluk 
to join in the Ramyn rebellion of 1879. 

Both the Kéyas and the Reddis lived by the shifting (pédu) 
cultivation described in the last chapter (p. 78), making 
clearings in the heart of the forest by felling and burning the 
trees, cultivating them fur a year or two until their first fertility 
wus exhunated, und then moving on to new ground. Not only 
were acres of valuable forest thus felled, bat the fires lit for 
burning these patches spread over enormons areas. On ‘the 
other hand, reservation, to be thorough, necessitated the ex- 
eclosion of this class of cultivation from the reserved blocks and 
meant @ considerable curtailment of the old privileges of the hill 
men, who had heen accustomed to wander and burn wherever 
they liked, 

1 Bee B.P., Forest No, 128, dated Gth March 1800 and G,0., No, 1280, 
Bevonne, dated 2lat December 1899. 

* Boe Chapter XI, p. 378, 
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In the earlier stages of the forest settlemont in Pélavaram 
and Yellavaram the officers in charge of the Agency held that 
reservation had been too wholesale and that the allowance of 
jungle left in the neighbourhood of villages to provide for 
the extension or rotation of cultivation and for the supply of 
timber for implements and other domestic purposes was inade- 
quate. Mr. (now Sir A.T.) Arandel, thon a Momber of the 
Board of Revenue, consequently visited the district in October 
1808 and onquired into the matter on the spot He came to the 
conclusion that tho habits of the hill men lad not recoived 
adequate consideration, and it was accordingly ordered that 
the Assistant Agent and the District Forest Officer should 
personally investigate the complaints and see that equitabje 
claims were satisfied. Without laying down hard-and-fnst rales 
it was indicatod that pédus which had long been abandoned and 
wore covered with jungle need not necessarily be excluded from 
resorvation, but that well-recognized pidus should be excluded 
and handed over to the cultivators ; and that for tho rotation and 
extension of cultivation a sufficient extent (eight times the 
existing area annually under cultivation as 2 maximum) should be 
set aside, 

In Bhadrdchalam the settlement was completed without con- 
troversy. The hill mon of that taluk had long been accustomed 
to the idea of reservation, and considerable leniency was shown 
jn the provision of aroas for cultivation. It is however only in 
tho last fow years that pids cultivation in the reserves there has 
been completely stopped. 

In Ramps, the scene of a violont rebellion as recently as 
1879, it was considered better not to run any risk of arousing 
discontent by attempts at reservation, and the forests there 
wore never demarcated at all. hey are still administered 
on 8 system different from that followed in the rest of the 
district. 

The susceptibilities of the hill men led to cautious systems 
of forest administration throughout the Agency, ull orders being 
issued through the Agent or his Special Assistant, but in Rampa 
the methods adopted were quite distinct. ‘The country was 
exempted from the operation of all but section 26 of Chapter III, 
and Chapters V, VII, IX and X, of the Forost Act. These 
rendered it possible to regulate the cutting and transit of timber, 
and special rules were drawn up rogarding those matters. The 
People were allowed to cut timber for their own ose except 
tamarind, jack, spp, soap-net, gall-nuf and mango trees; but 
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any one desirous of exporting any wood hud to take out a permit 
before doing so, to pay certain fees, and to cart it by one 
or other of cortain prescribed routes, along which inspection 
tanahs under the management of the Forest departmont were 
placed to check the exports with the permits. These regulations 
stil] romain in force, 

Minor forest produce for- their own use may be collected 
by the Rampa people free of all charge; but on any which is 
exported, scigniorage is levied, generally at the weekly marketa 
outside Ramps where the produce is brought for sale, and from 
the traders aud not from the hill men. The same procedure 
is adopted in the case of minor produce brought out of the 
Yellavaram division. 

Tho Rampa people are also allowed to graze their own cattle 
in the forests free. But owners of foreigp cattle driven to 
Rampa to graze have to take out permits and pay fees,‘ and 
the cattle have to be produced for check at the ténah specified in 
the permit, In 1900-01 the forest revenue from all these sources 
amounted to Bs. 5,500; in 1901-02 to Rs. 9,400; in 1902-08 to 
Ra. 10,800 ; and in 1903-04 to Bs, 6,700. 

In the Agency outside the Rempa country the foresta are 
eithor wholly or partially reserved. In the latter, timber, as in 
Rampa, may be felled for agricultural and domostic purposes 
free, except that certain trees must not be touched. In Péla- 
varam nineteen species have been thus excepted, in Yellavaram 
fifteen, and in Bhadréchalem nine ; whilo in this last taluk Kéyas 
and hill Reddis are allowed to fell any trees except teak and 
Diospyroe melanozylon. In uneurveyed villages any trees may be 
felled to prepare land for permanent cultivation and any except 
certain species (specified in each division) to clear it for 
pédu. In surveyed villages the rules usual elsewhere are in 
foroe. 

Minor produce (except rela and tangédu bark, for which 
permits are required) may be gathered free for domestic use in 
this class of forests in Yellavaram, and in Bhadréchalam by 
Kéyes and hill Reddis. Seigniorage is collected, as in Bempe, 
at the weekly markets from the traders on any which is collected 
for export. In Pélavaram the revenue is collected on the permit 
system in both classes of forest. 

) This systom was not instituted till 1899, when it was found that the bill 
muttaders were levying fees of this kind without authority, Sce the correapond- 
enco in B.Ps., Forest Nos. 818 dated 26th July 1897 and 264 dated 32nd June 


1699. For the subsoquont raising of the feos neo B.Ps,, Forest Nos, 89 dated 
Tet Marob 1901 and 19 dated 29th January 1004. 
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The grazing rules differ in the different divisions of the 
Agency; but in all of them Kéyas and Reddis sre allowed to 
graze their cattle free, and in all of them except Bhadréchslam 
(whither cattle are seldom driven on account of its remoteness) 
foreign cattle are charged full rates. People other than Kéyas 
and Reddis are charged one-quarter the fall rates in Bhadréchs- 
Jam, one-half in Pélavaram and one anna a head in Yellavaram, 


The game rules are in force in the PApikonda hill (Bison 
hill) reserve of the Pélavaram division, in order to protect the 
bison there, which are rapidly disappearing. It is in oontempla- 
tion to extend the rales in course of time to the adjoining Kopalli 
and Kovvada blocka. 


The Gédévari (and, in a lesser degree, tho Saveri) are 
important waterways for floating timber from forests belonging 
to other administrations, Native States, zamindars, and private 
individuals outside this district. But they also flow for many 
miles through the forests of this Collectorate, and this renders 
touch care necessary to prevent them {rom being used for the 
illicit removal of timber from the foresta of this district under 
the pretence that it comes from elsewhere. Inspection ténahs 
have accordingly been established at which all timber floated 
down these rivers is checked. Timber brought from forests 
other than those in this district belonging te Government 
has to be covered by vouchers signed by the owners of the 
forests or responsible authorities, and the wood is checked with 
these. 


Firé-protection, always a difficult problem, is rendered doubly 
troublesome in the Agency owing to the prevalence of the habit 
of smoking and the oxistence of pédu cultivation close alongside 
the reserves. Formerly patrols used to be employed during the 
fire-season, but during the past two years the money allotted for 
fire-protection has been spent in inducing the hill folk themselves 
to co-operate in checking fires, annual rewards being granted to 
the people of villages the reserves next which escaped damage 
from this cause, Villages are allotted certain limits within 
which they are expected to check fires by ontting lines, 
appointing patrols, and observing and enforcing prohibitions 
against burning pédue within 100 yards of any forest boundary 

* line, burning the grass under ippa trees to facilitate the collection 
of the flowers when they fall, and throwing down live cheroot 
ends, If within the limits thus fixed o fire occurs, the villagers 
concerned lose their reward, The plan hea met with s fai: 
Mmonsure of enoceas. . 

13 
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CHAP. Y, The only artificial reproduction of forests which hav been ate 
Aum tempted is in the casuarina plantations near the coast. Two large 
waaniox. blocks of this tree exist, in which over 85 acres are annually 

Artificial re Planted up. In the Kandikupps block, in which the rotation has 

production; been fixed at fifteen years, the planting is at intervals of six feet 

cascurinss §~— by six, the object being to produce long, straight polee for the 
river protection works of the Public Works department. In the 
Bendamfrlanka block, where the rotation is ten years, the seed- 
lings are pot out at an interval of nine feet by nine. In both 
areas thinnings are made after the fifth year to admit light to 
indace increase in girth; and ia both of them the method of 
reproduction employed is clear felling and replanting. 

Mangrove. The artificial regeneration of the mangrove has been onder- 
taken daring the past three years in the Coringa reserve, @ 
valuable swamp forest about twelve miles from the important 
firewoud market at Cocanada, Natural reproduction is hindered 
by the unsuitability of the ground under the trees, which, being 
raised year after year by silt, becomes hard and dry during the 
aeason (the north-east monsoon) when the seed falls, and allows 
the seed to be carried away by the tide before it can take root 
The higher aud drier portions give very little hope of ever being 
re-stocked with anything except inferior species of filla ( Kxewearia 
Agallocha) which coppices freely. The mangrove itself gives poor 
resulta from coppicing, and consequently, in the lower and softer 
portions of the swamp, sowing and dibbling have been largely 
resorted to. The seed is sown broadcast wherever the sea recedes 
enough to leave the ground bare and the latter is soft enough for 
the seed to sink in; while where the surface is hard or perntenently 
covered by water, the slowerand more oostly method of dibbling 
in the seed is followed. About 600 acres have been sown in 
three years st an average cost of twelve anda half annas per acre. 

Tntrodoction Experiments made with exotics and foreign varieties have 

of eantion: not given satisfactory results. Log-wood plants raised from seed 
imported from Jamaica have been put down in the Corings swamp 
forests in different localities, but without success, Attempts have 
also been made to re-stock elevated parts of the same marsh with 
dry-lands pocies, but owing to want of rain the result was very 
dishesrtening. In the Peghs reserve in Bhadréchalam taluk some 
25 acres were sown with teak seed from Coimbatore in August 
1908, but a year later only 500 seedlings were to be found. 

Grvrma The character of the forests of the district naturally differs 
emeint widely in different localities. Along the tidal creeks of the 
Youre. Géddvari river near the coast rons a mangrove jungle which 
Aon tee cnet extends southwards from Corings for a distance of about 95 
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miles with an average width of five miles. About one-third of cuHap. v. 
this area belongs to zamindars and the restto Government. The Gexzmar 
szamindari portion is mere scrub jungle, having been repeatedly cat Ousascras 
over, and much of it is a waste plain containing no growth Fexzsre, 
whatever. Tho Government portion is the main source of the 
fael-supply of Cocanada. The species found in this forest 
consist chiefly of four varieties of Avicennias, and of Rhizophcre, 
Agiceras, Lumnitseras, Ceriops, and other inferior trees. Ceriopa 
Candolleana yields a bark (‘ gedara bark’) which the villagers 
ase for colouring fishing-nets. The barks of the other mangrove 
species, although eaid to be good tanning materials, are not ased 
as such, probably because they contain a large percentage of 
colouring matter. ‘The forest is useful only for the fuel it 

‘ields, - 
Mangrove wood is inferior as fuel to the ordinary upland 
jungle species, but Lumnitzera racemosa (thoagh soarce) is ex- 
tremely hard and barns excellently, and the Ceriops shrab burns 
even when green if the bark is removed. Sonneratia apetala 
(kalingi) ia @ soft wood which is useful in brick-kilns when newly 
cut, but rapidly rots, ‘I'he worst fuel of all is the #l2, a pithy 
wood fall of an acrid juice which smokes more than it burns. 

Besides these natura! jungles, the coast forests comprise the 
two large plantations of casuarine already wentioned, which 
yield flrawood and poles or piles for the river-protection works of 
the Public Works department. The Kandikuppa plantation (582 
acres in extent and only partially planted ut present) lies on the 
coast about 80 miles from Cocanada and has direct water com- 
munication with that town. The Bendamfrlavka block (470 
acres in extent) is 3) miles farther down tbe coast, and is nearly 
planted up, but bas only indirect and tortuous water communica- 
tion with Cocanada. 

Proceeding northward from the coast, scattered blocks of In the 
forest are met with in the Rajshmandry and Peddépuram ranges. Pleuds 
These chiefly contain wood fit only for fuel, though stanted 
specimens of timber-yielding trees are scattered here and there 
and provide small timber for building huts and so forth. Among 
these latter are Zerminalia tomentosa, Dinepyros melanozylon, 
Pterocarpue Mareupium, Anogeissus latifolia, Lagervireuta parvi- 
flora, Adina cordifolia, Chloroxylon Swietenia, Lebedieropsis orbicu- 
larie, Soymida feorifuga, and sprinkling of yoong XyHa dolabri- 

Sormis and some patches of bamboo. 

The forests of Pélavaram and Yellayaram are of a better In Pélevaress 
cbarsoter. In Yellavaram there are 47 equaro miles of good *04 Yells 
forest in which fairly large timber (three to five feet in girth) 
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is found, and some 96 square miles containing treea (one and 
half to three feet in girth) providing timber of a smaller kind. 
Tho principal timber species are the Xylia, Terminaha, Ptero- 
carpus, Anogeinsus, Chlorowylon, Lagerstramia and Adina already 
mentioned as occurring farther south. In the Pélavaram division, 
Ddeaides the above, teak (which never oocors in Yellavaram) is 
also met with. It may be said generally, however, that although 
these forests contain large timber trees, these are usually either 
unsouud or situated in inaccessible places. The bulk of the crop 
consists of small growth which, owing to its distance from a 
market, is valueless either as fuel or timber. 

The chief froit-trees are the tamarind, gall-nut and ipa, and 
these forests also contain a quantity of the thin kind of bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) which is largely used for sugar-cane 
Props. 

The Ramps forests, being unreserved, have been less studied 
than the others. ‘hey are in a worse condition than those of 
Yellavaram and Pélavaram, since unrestricted fellings are 
permitted for pédu cultivation, and their remoteness renders the 
extraction of any timber both difficult and costly. Small quanti- 
ties are removed on permite by consamers on their borders, and 
the bamboos in them, which include quantities of both Bambusa 
and Dendrocalamus, are also utilized similarly. 

The forests in Bhadréchalam may be divided into (1) the 
Rékapalle or Xylia range, (2) the Marrigidem or teak range, 
and (3) the Bhadréchalam range, of which three-quarters consists 
mainly of teak and one-quarter of Hardwickia bynata, Besides 
these predominant and more valuable species, large quantities of 
other timber trees are found, among which are the Terminalia, 
Pterocarpus, Adina, Anogevesus and Lagerstremia already men- 
tioned above, and hkewise Dalbergia latifolia and Terminalia 
Arjuna. In the Bhadréchalam and Marrigidem ranges, the 
teak, Xylia and Hardwickia are either comparatively young or 
unsound, the best trees having been felled in past years. The 
same is true of the leas valuable epecies. 

‘Lhe best forest left is that in the inaccessible Rékapalle 
hills. For this a working plan’ has been recently framed. 
The examination of the growth made in connection with this 
showed that over a filth (sometimes nearly one-half) of the crop 
consisted of Xylia, that Hardwickia was very rare, that among 
the inferior timber trees Lebedseropsis orbicularis was prominent, 
and thet the rest of the forest was mainly made up of the trees 


? Bee B.P., Forest No. $23, dated 80th July 1003. 
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already mentioned as prevalent in this part of the district, 
together with A/hissia odoratisaima and A. procera, 

The finest stock is found on the plateaus and in elevated 
situations generally, and the size of the trees increases as ono 
goes northwards; but the growth along the western edge and 
near enclosures has greatly deteriorated from having been 
subjected to excessive pédu cultivation. Great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in putting the working plan into practice, owing to the 
difficulty in extracting the produce from the more remote parts 
of these hilis. 

At present the Bhadréchalam forests give no large timber. 
Teak is rarely obtained in logs more than 30 inches in girth and 
25 feet long, and even then is crooked, unsound, knotty and 
fibrous, and, except for boat-building, is unable to compete in thé 
markets with Burma teak. That from Marrigidem, however, is 
prettily grained and suitable for furniture. Terminalia tomentosa 
(nalla maddi) ie procurable in about the same sizes and is useful 
for building; Valberyia latifolia (truguduchara) is usually in shorter 
logs and is poor, unsound in the centre, and chiefly employed for 
farniture; and Pterocarpus Marsupium (yégist) is procurable from 
10 to 16 feet in length and from 4 to 5 feet in girth and is much 
used for planking, ceiling-boards and the like. 

The chief markets for timber ere Rajahmundry and Cucanada. 
OF these, the first is much the more important, and the timber is 
taken thence to Cocanada, Bezwada, Masulipatam and Ellore, as 
well a to smaller dépéts at Narasapur, Amalépuram and Réma- 
chandrapuram. 

Thé bulk of the marketable minor forest produce comes from 
the Rampa and Yellavaram forests, Bhadrdchalam and Pélava- 
yam producing very little. Tamarind, gall-nuts, uux vomica, 
honey, wax, soap-nut, efkdy, platter leaves and skins and horns 
are the chief items, and the bulk of the revenue under this head 
ia derived from tamarind and gall-nuts. The chief markets are 
again at Rajahmondry and Cocanada, whence the produce is 
distributed to many parts of India, Veylon and Europe. Large 
quagtities of mux vomica and gall-nuts are sent to London and 
Hamburg ; wax goes to London, Colombo, Calcutta and Bombay ; 
horns to London and France; skins to Madras; and sthdy to 
Madras, Cuddalore and Tuticorin. Most of the other produce is 
consumed locally. 

The total revenue from the forests of the district amounted in 
1904-05 to nearly two lakhs, of which Re. 56,000 were derived 
from the sale of bamboos, Rs. 43,000 from minor forest produce, 
Re. 85,000 from timber, Be. 27,000 from firewood and charcoal, 
and Rs. 16,000 from grasing-fees and the sale of grass for fodder. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE 
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As in other districts, agriculture and the tending of flocks and 
herds employ the very large majority of the population. This is 
especially the case in the Agency. Precise statistics are not 
available for the district as xt stands at present, as the census of 
1901 was taken before its limita were altered. Agnoultural 
methods have been referred to m Chapter IV above, and the 
breeds of cattle and sheep in Chapter I. Of the arts and 
industries, weaving employs a larger number of hands then any 
other, 

The weaving of silk is done on only the smallest scale. Bilk 
borders are often given to cotton cloths, but the pure silk cloths 
worn in the district are imported. The best come from Benares 
and Calcutta, but commoner kinds are brought from Ganjam and 
elsewhere by local merchants and pedlers, Silk 1s rarely 
employed for ordinary wear, but is very commonly used by the 
higher castes for what are called mad: cloths, that is,the 
ceremonially pure garments which ere worn at home at meal times. 
The only silk fabrics made locally are the turbans and kerohiefs 
made by a few Dévéngas and Karnabattns at Peddéporam, 
These seldom sell for more than Rs. 10. The silk is obtained 
from Calcutta and Bombay and is dyed locally with violet, red, 
green and yellow aniline dyes. These colours are popular; and, 
since the cloths are not often washed, the fugitive character of 
the aniline pigment does not matter. This industry is a small 
one, and does not appear to be increasing. 
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Though silk-weaving is rere, the mannfacture of cotton 
cloths is largely carried on. Almost every other village in the 
plains contains a few weavers, and a fair number of them possess 
e large contingent. In Rajahmundry some 400 householda are 
so employed, in Jaganvapéta (Nagaram taluk) 300, and in Tuni, 
Peddépuram, Bacdérolanka (Amalipuram), Uppfda and Kotts- 
palli (Pith4param division) abont 200 households. Four other 
villages each contain 100 weavers; and in about twenty other 
places the number of the craft is considerable. In the days of the 
East India Company, the exportation of cloth from the district 
was very large. Some seven lakhs of rupees were paid annually 
by the Company for local fabrics, and in some years the figura 
rose above ten lakhs, and in one year touched fourtoon. The 
abolition of the Company’s cloth trade had a most prejudical 
effect on the weaving indostry, and so on the prosperity of the 
district as a whole. ‘Ihe value of tle piece-goods «xported in 
1826-26 was over fourteon lakhs; in 1842-43 it was lese then 
two, In the import of cotton fabrics from Europe which 
followed, Gédfvari shared to a much less extent than some other 
districts. English calicoes and longcloths are not now more 
popular there than the country fabrics, nor chexper, and the use 
of them is very limited. 


Most of the locally-woven cloths are white, and visitor from 
the south cannot fail to be struck with the rarity of colour in the 
dress of the women, The men’scloths are often red, but the dye 
is applied after, and not before, the weaving. Of recent years the 
manufacture of coloured cotton tartans (dungis) for Muhamma- 
dans has been taken up by some of the weavers in a few centres. 
The white cloths worn by the women sometimes have coloured 
borders, but these are generally of the simplest kinds. They are 
very rarely of silk, bat not uncommonly of ‘lace,’ that is, gold 
or silver thread ; and the borders at the ends are sometimes 
embroidered with simple patterns in lace. This class of work 
is dune st Uppida, Kottepalli and Mlapéta in Pithépuram, at 
Toteramodi in Amalépuram and by,a few weavers in Toni and 
Rajahmundry. 

The texture of the local work is often exceedingly fine. In 
Kottapalli and Malapéte the weavers use counts as high as 200s, 
und 100s, 130s and 1608 are employed ins good many places. 
The Kottapalli and Mtlapéta fabrics are locally called Uppéda 
cloths, and under that name are well known as far south as 
Tanjore, and are said to be sent even to Calcutta and Bombay. 
Their prices ran up to Rs. 10. 
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There is hardly anything worthy of mention in the methods 
of the local weavers. These are extraordinarily simple every- 
whore, and form « remarkable contrast to the complications. 
entailed by the more elaborate work done in the great weaving 
centres of the south. Where special patterns are embroidered 
on the loom, the warp is given the necessary changes by the 
laborious method of picking out with the hand, at each passing 
of the shuttle, the threads which have to be lowered or raised, 
The great majority of the weavers are Dévéngas by caste. In 
Kottapalli and Malapéta Pattn Séles monopolize the work; while 
there are a few Padma Séles in Cocanada taluk, some Séles in 
Samalkot and Peddépuram, and some Karnabattus in the last- 
named place. 

Tape for the cota so universally used in the district is largely 
manufactured, both in a number of scattered villages and in the 
Rejabmundry jail. It is woven from white cotton, and is of from 
half an inch to three inches in breadth. The work is usually 
done by Dévéngas, but in the central delta Bogams (the dancing- 
girl caste), and elsewhere a few men of the Bingam sub-caste 
of the Séles are also engaged in it. 

Gunny-bags are woven from hemp by a few Porikes in 
Vengalapfdi and Singavaram in the Bajahmundry taluk. 

The dyed cloths for men already mentioned are sold in 
quantities in the district and are also exported by the Vocanada 
merchants to Bombay, Calcatts and Rangoon. The places best 
known for this dyeing industry are Gollapdlaiyam (in Cocanads 
taluk), where some 70 men are employed, and Cocanada and 
Samalkot, where the number of workers is about 30. Most of 
them are K4pnus, and the next most largely represented caste are 
the Tsékalas, or washermen. A fow Rangfris and Velamas aleo 
assist. None of them weave the cloths themselves. 

The most popular colours are red, dark blue, and pink, or 
‘yose” as it is called. There are three shades of red, two of blue 
and several of pink. Aniline and alizarine dyes, bought in packeta 
or casks, are always used. In Cocanads chay-root (siriofru) was 
employed until recently for-red, but was abandoned becarse it 
involved more trouble and expense than the imported dyes. 
Black is still made sometimes with iron filings. 

The methods of dyeing are much the same as elsewhere, the 
cloth being treated with oil emulsified with the ashes of certain 
pungent plants, soaked in a mordant (generally a solution of gall- 
nuts or alum) and then boiled in a pot of dye to which the dried 
leaves of sundry jungle shrubs, believed to brighten the colour, 
have been added. 
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The same castes which do this dyeing also engage in the stamp- 
ing of chintses. Only two colours, red and dark blue, are used, 
‘The former is made with imported dyes and the latter sometimes 
from iron or from copper sulphate. The processes are again the 
sameasclsewhere. The pattern desired is stamped with a pattern- 
block which is pressed on a pad soaked in # mixture of alum and 
gam. The fabric is afterwards immersed in boiling dye and then 
‘washed in clean water. The dye only takes where the alum 
mordant has affected the cloth, and washes out of the other parte, 
Sometimes the whole cloth is soaked in the mordant and then 
stamped with the dye itself. White spots on a coloured ground 
are produced as follows : The spots are stamped on the cloth with 
@ pattern-block dipped in hot wax, and the whole cloth is then 
ipped into the dye-tub, The dye does not act where the cloth 
is protented by the wax spots, and the parts under these latter 
come out white. The wax is then removed by boiling the cloth. 

Mata of grass are seldom made, the small demand being 
supplied from Madras and Bastar State. Plaited mats of palmyra, 
date and cocoannt leaves, and of split bamboo, are largely manu- 
factured. Those of cocoanut leaves are chiefly made in the central 
delta, and the others everywhere in the plains. The date mats 
are generally used for packing, the cocoanut mats for tattis, and 
the palmyra mats for covering floors or, by the lower classes, for 
sleeping on. Tho first are made by Idigas and Yerukalas; the 
second by Malas; and the last by Médigas and (more rarely) by 
Laigas ; split bamboo work is done by Médaras. 

Some 25 Mélas weave kas-kas tattis at Samalkot. These are 
made of a scented grass called vetti véru, found in some of the 
tank beds, and supply the local demand at Rajahmundry and 
Oocanada. 

Metal vessels for household use are only mannfactured on a 
very small scale. Kamsalas have s monopoly of the industry, 
which is stagnant, if not declining. Brass or bell-metal vessels 
are made by a few families in Coosnada, Gollamémidéda (in 
Cocanade taluk), Toni, Régampéte (in Peddépuram talnk), 
Pithépnram, Dowlaishweram, Rajahmundry and Peddéparam, 
At Marripfidi in the Peddfpuram taluk ten or twelve men make 
bells of bell-metal. Copper is worked only by the Kamsalas of 
Oocanadsa. Vessels of load and silver are made in that town and 
Amaléporam ; and lead vessels by afew mon in Rajahmundry and 
Peddépuram. Metal-work of all sorts is imported im large 
quantifies from the Vizagapatam district, especially from Anské- 
pelle and Yellamanchili, and bawked for sale at all the important 
festivals. 
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OHAP. VI. Of the local manufactures, the brass-work of Pedd4puram and 

passe the bell-metal work of PithSpuram and Rajahmundry are of good 
quality and well known. The bell-metal vessels are always cast, 
bat the brass ones are made of three or more pieces soldered 
together. The lead-work is cast at Rajahmundry, but every- 
where else both lead and silver vessels are hammered out of one 
piece. 

Besides the manufacture of household vessels, a little orna- 
mental metal-work is done at Rajahmundry, Cocanada, and 
Peddépnram. At the two former places brass and oopper armour 
and canopies are mado for idols, and at Peddfépuram and 
Dowlaishweram idols of copper are made. In both cases the 
work is first cast, and then finished with the chisel. 

Painting, A little painting of a rude kind is done in the district, At 
Gollapflaiyam (eight miles south-south-west of Cocanada) a family 
of R4pus paint Hindu gods on curtains and punkah frills with a 
good deal of skill. Their only tool is a short sharp stick with a 
piece of cloth tied near the end ; the point is used for drawing the 
outlines and the cloth for applying the coloars, which are imported 
from Europe. Their work was considered worthy of being sent 
to the Delhi Durbar Exhibition, and they say that it is indomand 
in China, whither it is exported from Yanam. Two Michis 
execute frescoes on walls at Kajahmundry, ‘and one of thom 
paints on cloth. A Méchiof Antarvédi in Negaram taluk also 
painte figures on cloth gammed on to wood. 


Pith-work, A little inferior pith-work is done by a few Muhammadans at 
Nagoram and Jagannapéte. They make flowers and images out 
of aéla pith. 

bebrostel Tamburas and vinas are made (by one Kamsala at each place) 


imstrments. + Pithéparam and Rajahmandry, and eleo at Réjavéla, Sivakéda 
and Tétipékain Nagaram taluk. The sounding-boards are carved 
out of solid blocks of wood. Teak and jack are used, but prefer- 
ably the latter. ‘The work done at Sivakédu is good. 
ost and Wood-carving of excellent quality is done in a number of 
oarving. places. In almost all considerable villages there are afew Mtohis 
or Kamsalas who can carve fnrniture and door-frames, and make 
the odianams, or carved platforms on which gods are carried, 
The work at Cocanada, Drékshérémam, Rajahmundry, Dowlaish- 
weram and Sivakédu is especially noteworthy. 
A fow stone-carvers are to be found at Rajehmundry, Jégarn- 
pédn in the same taluk, Venkateyyapélsiyam in Rémachandra- 
poram, and Vibalanka in Amalépuram. They chiefly make 
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images of the gods. The Jégurupéda work is well known in 
most parts of the district. 

Ropes are made from the fibre of the cocoanut and palmyra 
palms and the sunn hemp and ‘jute’ (gégu) plants. Tho coir 
ropes are mostly made in the central delta, especially at Benda- 
murlanka, Amb6jipéta and Pérarn. Large amounts of hemp, 
palmyra and date fibre are also sent to Europe from Cocanads. 

Very large quantities of gingelly, castor and cocoanut oils are 
manufactured. ‘he castor oil is generally made in iron mills in 
regular factories. There are twelve or thirteen of such factories 
at Cocanada, four or five at Rajahmundry and Peddépuram, and 
others at PithSpuram, Toni snd Dowlsishweram. Gingelly oil ig 
made in a factory at Tuni; but everywhere elso both it and 
cocoanut oil are made in the ordinary wooden mills. These are 
muuch smaller than those of the southern districts, are put up in 
the back-yards of houses, and are worked by a single bullock 
which is usually blindfolded to prevent its getting giddy from 
going round in such @ small circle. Cocoanut oil is made in 
large quantities at Ambéjipéta, Bodasakurra, Pérfira and Munja- 
varapukottu in the Amal4puram taluk. The oil-making castes 
are the Telukulas (who correspond to the Vaniyans of the south), 
Képas and fdigas. Gingelly oil is commonly nsed for cooking 
and oil baths, cocoanut oil for the same purposes (especially in 
the central delta) and as a hair-oil, and castor oil for lighting. 
This last is being onsted by kerosine, and considerable quantities 
of itargexported. Castor and cocoanut cake are used as manures, 
especially for sugar-cane, and the former is exported to Cochin and 
Colombo for use on tea and coffee estates. Gingelly cake is given 
to cattle and is also used in curries. Curry made with it isa 
favourife dish with both rich and poor and is even offered to the 
village goddesses. 2 

Coarse leather for the manufacture of country shoes is made 
by the Médigas all over the low country. Their method of 
tanning it is very elementary. The hides and skins are soaked 
in olution of chunam to remove the hair, then-in clean water 
for aday, next for ten days ina decoction of the bark of the 
babul (Acacia arabica) tree, and finally they are stitched into 
‘bags, which are filled with babul bark and soaked for a week in 
water. 


In Rajahmundry three tanneries, owned by Labbaia from the 
Tamil country, work in a less primitive fashion. The hides and 
kins are first soaked in clean water for a night, then in chunam 
and water for twelve days eo that the hair may be easily scraped 
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off, next in clean water for two days, then for two more days in 
chunem and water, next in a decoction of tangéds (Cassia aure 
eulata) bark for o fortnight, and finally ina solution of gall-nut 
for three days. They are then rubbed with gingelly oil and aro 
smoothened by being scraped with a blant copper tool. Most of 
the leather thus produced is exported to Madras. 

Rough shoes of home-tanned leather are made by Médigas in 
almost all the low-country villages. Those produced in Biripalli 
in the Amalépuram taluk are well known. Sanapalli-lanka in 
the same talnk had formerly a name for this industry. Good 
boots and slippers, excellent native shoes and Muhammadan 
slippers (sadéou) are manufactured in several centres. The 
common work is done by M&digas, and the better class by Maichis, 
who ornament the Muhammadan slippers with elaborate designs 
in silk and bits of metal. Tho handiwork of the latter is 
exported to Hyderabad and Rangoon through the local Muham- 
madan merchants. Cocanads and Rajahmundry are the chief 
centres of the industry, but the work at Pedd4puram is good, and 
some is done at Samalkot, Tani, Pithépuram and Dowlaishweram, 
Good boots and slippers are also made at the Rajahmondry 
jail. 

Baskets are made from date fibre, palmyra leaves and split 
bamboo by Yerukalas, Médigas and Médaras respectively, and 
from rattan by Yerukalas in parts of PithSpuram taluk. 

Black ‘gisss’ bangles are made in several villages, notably 
by « few Lings Balijas in Siter4mporam and Hamsavaram in the 
Tani division and st Régampéta in Pedd4puram, and by some 
Képus in Duppalapidi in Rajahmundry. At Régampéta the 
Linge Balijas also blow simple flasks or retorts of this ‘glass,’ 
which are used in making sublimate of mercury (see below) in 
the neighbouring village of Jagammapéta. The ‘glass’ is im- 
ported from Nellore or Madras, and is manufactured by lixivisting 
alkaline earth, allowing the salts to crystallize out in the sun, and 
heating them in a crucible for some hours with fint and bite of 
broken bangles. The vitreous mass so produced is melted in 
this district in circular furnaces and the banglos are made by 
taking s small quantity of the molten ‘glass’ on the point of an 
iron rod, which is then twirled rapidly round until the glasa 
assumes a ronghly annular shape. This ring is transferred, 
while still glowing, to a heated conical clay mould, which the 
workman twists rapidly round with one hand while with the other 
he shapes the ring into a bangle with a tool resembling an 
ordinary awl. The finished article is often decorated with a 
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coating of lac, and into this are sometimes stuck bits of tinsel or 
locking-glass. Better class bangles are all imported, many of 
them from Bombay. 


Ordinary earthen pots are made everywhere, and a fow potters 
at Rajahmundry make good water-bottles (gas) out of a mixture 
of white alkaline earth (suddamannu) and ordinary potter’s clay. 
The earth is said to be brought by Gollas from a village called 
Ponyakshétram in the same taluk. 


At Rejahmundry a few families of Dévdngas make sugar- 
oandy and soft sugar. White orystallized sugar is made in the 
Deocan Sugar and Abkéri Company’s factory at Samalkot referred. 
to below. Natives of the district are said to have some prejudice 
against this sugar because it is clarified with bone charcoal, but 
the prejudice disappears if it is converted into sugar-candy or soft 
sugar (bura). The ‘factory sugar’ is therefore boiled in water, 
with the addition of a little milk, until it attains a treacly 
consistency, and is then poured into shallow plates, where it is 
left for ten days. It crystallizes in these into suger-candy, and 
the liquid which remains among the crystals is again boiled with 
the addition of a little water, and is then well stirred witha 
wooden instrament until it tarns into soft sugar. A precisely 
similar industry exists at Hindupar in Anantapur district, and 
no doubt elsewhere, 7 

Some five or six persons, mostly Dévingas, make white subli- 
mate of mercury at Jagammapéte in the Pedd&poram taluk. 
Four varieties are made, namely basmam (a white crust), a white 
solid substance called kérpuram, and a red powder of two kinds, 
one called sinddram and the other shadgunam. The basmam is 
made by heating salt and quicksilver in the proportion of one to 
five for fifteen or sixteen hours, with a pot inverted over the 
mixture. The fumes form a crast on the inverted pot, which is 
the basmam. This is then put in retorts of bangle ‘glass’ which 
sre coated with mnd, end heated for the same period, when it 
tarns into kérpuram. Sindéram is obtained by mixing quicksilver, 
sulpfur, and ardialam (mineral arsenic) in the proportion of one, 
one-half, and one thirty-second, and heating them for one and 
ae helf hours. The resnltant matter is pounded in s mortar, and 
then heated in 9 retort like the basmam. For shadgunam, 
quicksilver and sulphur are teken in the proportion of two to 
one and sre pounded in a mortar; the mixture is then heated 
in ao retort like the ‘aemam, only for e longer period. The 
quicksilver is got from Bombay and Caleutta. Ihe existence of 
8 large supply of cheap wood fuel in the neighbourhood is a 
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great advantage in this industry, and is not improbably the cause 
of its existence here, 

The art of honse-building is much studied in the district. In 
every large town there are professional architects. Those of 
Rajahmundry and Dowlaishweram are well known and are 
employed in all the low-country taluks. 

There are five printing-presses at Cocanada and the same 
nomber at Rajahmundry. Except two of those at Oocanada, 
namely the Sujana Hanjani press and Messrs. Hall, Wilson and. 
Co.’s press, both of which employ about 25 men, these are very 
small affairs. In the former of the two, vernacalar books and two 
Telugu periodicals, one weekly and one monthly, are printed; 
and the latter carries on a genera) business. Another monthly 
Telugu newspaper is printed at another press at Cocanada, and 
two more at Rajahmundry. At the latter town a weekly and a 
fortnightly paper are printed in English. 

Several large rice-husking mills are at work in the district, 
The most important is that owned by tho Coringa Rice Milla 
Company at Georgepet near Coringa, which employs a hundred 
men. There are also three more in Cocanada and four 
in Rajahmundry, two of which are not now working, Another 
at Amalépuram has also stopped work for the present. The 
mills buy the paddy offtright and export the husked rice, and do 
not husk paddy for payment, as is sometimes done. 

There are several indigo factories in the Amal4puram talak, 
of which seven employ 30 men or more in the season. ‘Ihose 
at Vélanakepalli and Ayinavalli employ 75 and 160¢ hands 
respectively. 

At one time @ Jarge ship-building industry was carried on in 
Téliarévu on the Corings river. Some two generations ago, it is 
said, about a hundred big ships used to be built, and four times 
that number repaired, every year; and boats came for repairs 
even from Negapatam and Chittagong. What with the increasing 
use of steam, and the silting up of the Coringa river, the industry 
is now almost dead. As recently as 25 yeara ago, it is said, ten 
or fifteen sea-going boats were built every year and some fifty 
repaired, ‘but in 1903 only five were built, in 1904 only one, and 
in 1905 none at all, while only two ships were repaired in 1903 
and in 1904. The boats built and repaired wore native brigs of 
6 handred tons or so. 

Of the enterprises managed by European capital, the most 
important are the Public Works workshops at Dowlaishweram, 
which comprise afoundry, and carpenters’, fitters’ and smiths’ 

They employ a daily average of 145 men, and during the 
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calendar year 1904 turned out work to the value of Rs. 1,63,600. 
The output consists chiefly of wood and iron-work and furniture 
for buildings constructed by the department; wooden and iron 
punts and staff boats for use on the canals; repairs to steamers 
and other floating plant; lock gates, sluice shutters and gearings; 
and repairs to engine boilers and machinery belonging to the 
department, The ehops also undertake work for other departments, 
municipalities, and private persons. ‘These are charged ten per 
cent. on the cost of the raw materials plus fifteen per cent. on 
the total cost of the work. 

The District Board also has workshops of its own. These 
are at Cocanada, and the work dono in them consists of sach 
items as the construction of iron and wooden ferry boats and 
ballacuts, small iron bridges, doors and windows, office furniture 
and iron sheds for markets (of which latter a large number have 
been made), and of repairs to tools and plant, including the steam 
road-rollers and the two steam ferry-steamers owned by the 
District Board. The shops are in charge of an overseer, subject 
tothe control of the District Board Engineer, and all the hands 
are temporary men on daily wages. ‘The value of the work 
turned ont in 1903-04 was approximately Bs. 30,000, inclusive 
of materials. 

An important industrial undertaking existe at Samalkot in 
the works of the Deccan Sugar and Abkfri Company, Limited, 
established in 1897 and at present under the management of 
Mesers. Parry & Co., Madras. Excellent plant and buildings 
hove been erected about half a mile south-west of the railway- 
station,’ and the capital of the company is ten lakhs. The 
manafacture of both refined sugar and spirit is carried on, and 
about 400 men are employed daily. Sugar is extracted from 
jeggery by the usual process, and the final residue mclasses form 
the staple material of the distillery. Both palmyra and cane 
Jaggery are used, the bulk of them being obtained iu this and the 
surrounding districts. Three kinds of sugar are manufactured ; 
nemely, a white granulated, a soft, and a brown suger, and the 
total output in 1903 was 8,600 tons. In the distillery two stille 
and a rectificator are in use, and the usual method of spirit 
manufacture isemployed. During 1903, 198,000 gallons of proof 
spirit were manufactured. Arrack is supplied from the distillery 
to this district and Kistna, Nellore and Cuddapsh, for the sapply 
of which the company hold the contract. Two artesian wells 
have been recently sunk in the company’s oompound.? 


1 Boe Chapter IV, p. 90. 
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‘The wife of the Rev. J. Cain, the missionary at Dummsgédem, 
has started » lace-work industry at that station which is known 
even outside India. Lace-making was originally taaght at the 
Church Missionary Society’s boarding-schoo) for girls; and 
daring the famine of 1896-97 Mrs. Cain encouraged the young 
women who had learnt the art in the school to take it up asa 
means of livelihood. From that time forth, the industry spread 
among the wives of the natives round, and there are now 110 
workers, most of whom are Christians. Mrs. Cain pays them 
for their work (Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 a week are expended in wages) 
and ells it in India, England and Australia. The lace is not the 
‘pillow lace’ made elsewhere in South India, but what is called 
‘ darned net work,’ which somewhat resembles Limerick lace in 
appearance. 

Fairs or markets are common in Géddvari, There are as 
many as 40 ander the control of the taluk boards, and the right 
of collecting the usual fees at them sold in 1904-05 for over 
Bs. 21,600. Those which fetched the highest bids were the great 
cattle-markets at Drakshérémam and Pith4param, which were 
leased for Re. 3,165 and Bs. 2,500 reapectively ; the Tuni market, 
which fetched Rs. 2,910; and the Ambéjipéta cattle-market, 
which sold for Re. 1,625. The markets which chiefly serve the 
Agency are those of Yelésvaram in Pedd4puram taluk and Géka- 
yaram in Rejahmandry. To those resort the petty traders who 
have direot dealings with the hill men in the interior, and, to some 
extent, the hill men themselves. 

‘There are one or two centres in each taluk in which live the 
local merchants who collect grain from the ryots and either 
export it themselves or sell it to other and larger merchants. The 
money-lenders are generally also grain-dealers, as their loane 
are often paid in kind. A common system, known as jatt, is 
that by which a ryot borrows money on the security of his 
crops and undertakes to sell these when harvested to the money- 
lender at less than the market price. Another usual arrange- 
ment, called the edrakem or pattubad system, is for a ryot to 
keop.a sort of ranning account with the money-lender, geiting 
small loans from time to time and clearing off the debt, princi 
pal and interest, at harvest. Here, egain, the grain is sold at 
leas than the market price, the difference being about ten rupees 
per garce. The ryot is also expected to graze his creditor’s cattle 
and to supply him with vegetables when called upon. 

Almost the only noteworthy article of export from Gédévari is 
ite surplus agrioulturs! produce, but a fair quantity of the locally 
woven, dyed, or stamped cotton goods are sold outside the district, 
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and so are the hides and skins from the tanneries of Rajahmundry. 
The distillery and sugar-factory at Samalkot also sends large 
quantities of ita sugar and arrack to other parts of India. Of 
the agricultural products exported, rice is the largest item. 
Palses, oils, fibres of various kinds and hemp are also shipped 
in great quantities. 
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kerosine oil, iron, European and other piece-goods, leather and 
cattle. 

The only considerable seaport in Gédévari is the flourishing 
town of Cocanada, which serves not only the district itself, bat its 
neighbours to the north and south and an extensive hinterland 
which includes parts of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

‘The port of Cocanada is situated in the south-west corner of 
Corings bay, a large but shallow sheet of water, five miles by five 
in extent, lying at the northernmost angle of the delta. The bay 
is something the shape of a horse-shoe and is only open from the 
north-east. The most northerly month of the Gédévari flows into 
it on the sonth, where it is gradually silting it up, and the ever- 
lengthening arm of Cape (téd4vari, which is estimated to be 
advancing seawards at the rate of a mile in 20 years, encloses 
it on the east. Tho rapid shallowing of the bay has rendered 
it necessary for large ships to anchor five miles from the shore 
to the north-east of Cocanada town, but the anchorage is well- 
protected and exceptionally safe. 


Gogda have to be landed in cargo boats, but the channol 
leading from the anchorage to the harbour itself is deep enough 
to allow boats of 100 tons burden, and drawing as much as five 
feet of water, to reach Cocanada at certain states of the tide. 
The harbour consists of a tidal creek which receives the surplus 
ofthe Cocanada and Samalkot canals and the discharge of the 
Bikkavéla drain and the Yeléru river, which together enter the 
Samalkot branch of the creek just. below the last lock of the 
Samalkot canal. The harbour shows a tendency to silt owing to 
depgsits brought from above; and its mouth is also with difficulty 
kept clear of the sand and mud which is swept into the Coringa 
bay from the Gédévari on the south, from a drainage creek 
entering the bay just to the north of the harbour, and, in stormy 
Weather, from the open sea onthe north-east Two dredgere are 
therefore kept constantly at work, and it has also been found neces- 
ssry to extend the month of the harbour by long groins. The 
harbour is revetted from the bridge leading to Jagannéthapuram, 
and the revetment‘is continued along the groins, its total length 
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CHAP. VI. being 8,680 yards on the north and 3,780 yards on the south side. 
Tas. Of this extent 2,700 yards of revetment and 87 yards of groin 
on the north and 2,500 and 260 yards of revetment and grain 
respectively on the sonth had been erected as esrly ss 1865; and 
the groins were extended considerably in 1887 and very largely 
abont 1893. The chief difficulty is experienced from the mud 
creek which, as just mentioned, flows into the bay just north of 
the harbour mouth. Its course and mouth have altered with the 
foreshore, going forther and further towards the east, ‘This is 
the result of its own action combined with the construction of the 
groins. The northern wall crosses its mouth, with the result 
that the silt it briags down has formed a solid sand bank along 
the groin. This bank hes extended with each extension of the 
groin and now threatens to choke the harbour’s mouth, The 
groins have been given a turn to the north to endeavour to coun- 
teract this tendency, but without success. Further moans of 
dealing with the difficulty are now being considered. 

The port bad originally four light-houses and two port lighta, 
The latter still stand on the ends of the two groin, but two of the 
former are no longer in use. The light-house at Cocanada itself 
has not been used since 1877 (though it has been left standing 
ass landmark) and the Hope Island light-house, on what was 
once the most north-essterly extremity of the delta, was abandoned 
in 1902, There are now revolving lights et Vakalapidi, some five 
miles to the north of Cocanada, end on the Sacramento shoal, 
over twenty miles south of the present Point Gddfvari, to warn 
veusels off the point and shoal. 


Port Cocaneda possesses a Port Officer, and he and his establishment 

conservancy. gre paid in the usual way from port funds chiefly derived’ from 
dues on vessels visiting the place. ‘ Landing and shipping dues’ 
are alao collected from the local merchants at certain fixed rates 
onall cargo landed snd shipped ; and this money, withthe rent of 
certain ground within port limits, is devoted, as elsewhere, to 
meeting all expenditure invdlved in the improvement of the port, 
och as the maintenance of dredgers, groins and the foreshore. 
‘The fund so constituted is administered primarily by the Oocanada 
Port Conservancy Board, of which the chairman is the Collector 
and the vice-chairman one of the members of the European 
Chamber of Commerce. This body fixes the rates of daes to ke 
paid, looke after the ordinary measures of port conservancy, and 
initiates measures for the improvement of the port. Its expendi- 
ture is, as usual, under the control of the Presidency Port Officer 
and ultitistely of Government, . 
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Several of the leading mercantilé honses in the Presidency 
have agents in Cocanada (among them Messrs. Ralli Bros., Messrs. 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co., Messrs. Volkart Bros., Messrs. Wilson 
& Co., Messrs. Ripley & Co. and Mesars. Best & Co.) and in addi- 
tion the place is the head-quarters of several other substantial 
European firms, who are engaged in general trade and own local 
ondertakings of various kinds. Mesars. Simson & Co. own a rice- 
mill and act as agents for the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company; 
Mosers. Hall, Wilson & Co. are agents for the British India line 
and were part-owners and local managers of the Oriental Salt 
Company, which until recently was working the aalt-factory 
at Jagannéthapuram ; Messrs. Innes & Co. are managers of the 
Coringa Rice Millis Company ; and Messrs Barry & Oo. havea 
cheroot-factory where cheroots are made for export to Burms. 
There are also a great number of native merchants in the town. 
Indeed the mercantile importance of the place is so considerable 
that the Bank of Madras has a branch there under a Karopean 
Agent, and both native and European Chambers of Commerce 
have been constituted. 

The European chamber at Cocanada was established as long 
ago as 1868, Representatives of the leading European firms and 
the local Agent of the Bank of Madras are members. Its objects 
ere ‘to watch over and protect the interests of trade, to collect, 
information on matters bearing thereon, to communicate with 
authorities and individuals upon the removal of grievances and 
abuses, to decide on matters of customs and usage . . . and 
to form a code of practice whereby the transaction of busi- 
nees may be facilitated,’ and it has displayed much activity in 
all these directions, The practice of annually printing its chief 
proceedings, which was inaugurated in 1908, is to be continued. 
The native Chamber of Commerce is theoretically quite inde- 
peadent of the other; but generally the two bodies work hand 
in band. 

The port is visited by the British India steamers, as many as 
six or seven of which often call in a week; by the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Company's boats, two of which call every fortnight ; 
and by the Clan Line ateamers, three or four of which come every 
month, The Austrian Lloyd steamers and those of a Venetian 
company call occasionally. 

In 1902-08 (see the figures in the separate Appendix to this 
volume) the total value of the export trade of Cooanads amounted, 
in round figures, to Hs. 1,22,80,000 and that of the imports to 
Bs. 25,10,000, making up a total trade of Rs. 1,47,90,000 or 
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£986,000. In the statistios of that year the port takes the fifth 
place among those of this Presidency—being passed only by 
Madras (total trade 1,406 lakhs), Tuticorin (388 lakhs), Cochin 
(820 lakhs) and Calicut (192 lakhs)—and the twelfth place among 
the porta of British Indiat The trade has naturally varied 
considerably in different years; but in only three ont of the 27 
immediately preceding 1902-03 did it rise above 200 lakhs in 
total value. Those wore 1889-90 (201 lakhs), 1806-97 (216 
lakhs) and 1892-93 (239 lakhs), In 1878-79 it fell below 75 
lakhs, but in no other year was the figure less than 100 lakhs. In 
1903-04 the imports were valued st Rs. 38,78,000 and the 
exports at Rs. 1,67,81,000, making a total of Re. 2,08,04,000. 
The exports have always been largely in excess of the importa. 
The proportion in 1903-04 is fairly typical of other years, 

In that year, out of a total export trade of 167 lakhs, goods 
to the value of 84 lakhs were sent to ports outride India (including 
Burma) and the rest to Indian ports; of the latter, 11 lakhs went 
to the ports of this Presiden¢y. The foreign export trade has 
generally been equal to or larger than the Indian export trade, 
and often much larger. The trade with the rest of the Presidency 
has always been smail, and it bas very largely decreased in the 
last seven years, probably owing to the competition of the railway. 

Tn 1903-04 the foreign imports made ap rather more than 
half of the total import trade; but the figares of that year are 
rather exceptional, as the imports from abroad are usually nothing 
like so large as those from India and Burma. In former years 
the imports from other ports in this Presidency wore considerable 
end averaged in value about one quarter of the total imports , 
bat, like the exports to other places in the Presidency, they have 
much decreased in the last six years. 

Of a total foreign export trade in 1903-04 of Rs. 84,04,000, 
the exports of cotton were valued at Rs. 33,93,000; of rice and 
paddy (chiefly the latter) at Bs. 29,90,000; and of oil-aceds 
(castor and gingelly) at Rs. 9,25,000. Thus these commodities 
made up 73 out of the total of 84 lakhs. Food-grains accounted 
for Ra. 2,02,000, oil-cake for Rs. 1,69,000, fibre * for brashes for 
Ba. 1,56,000, and castor oil for Rs. 97,000. The cotton is chiefly 
sent to France (Is. 9,06,000), Holland (Bs. 6,42,000) and Britain 
(Re. 8,32,000), as well as to several other European countries and 


2 ‘The larger ports outside this Presidenoy wera Bomboy (11,172 lathe), 
Caloutta, (10,881 lekhs), Eangoon (3,868 lakhe), Karéohi (1,920 lakhs), Monk 
mein (440 lakha), Chittagong (283 Inthe) and Akyab (240 lakhs). 

* Chiefy palmyrs fibre extracted from the thick stem of the leaf, This 
item bas much increased in the lest year or two. 
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Japan. Riceand paddy is chiefly taken by Ceylon (Bs. 8,67,000), 
Béunion (Bs. 6,63,000), the Straits Settlements (Bs. 5,283,000), 
Mauritius (Re 4,88,000) and Japan (Re. 2,76,000). Gingelly oil 
goes chiefly to Ceylon and France, and castor oil to Britain and 
Rassias. The fibres and the oil-cake go almost entirely to Ceylon. 
An important item is tobacco, which is sent unmanofactared in 
large quantities to Burma to be made up into cheroots. 

Nearly the whole of the foreign import trade of 1908-03 was 
made up of unrefined sugar (Ba. 9,69,000), keroaine oil (Re. 
7,47,000) and various kinds of metal and metalware (Rs. 2,40,000). 
The sngar all came from Java, and the kerosine oi] from Russia 
(Ba. 8,82,000), the United States (Rs. 2,61,000) and Sumatra 
(Bs, 1,538,000). 
Kingdom, 

The coastwise import trade is small. The largest items were 
guony-bags from Calcutta (nearly five lakhs), cotton twist and 
yarn principally from Bombay (some three lakhs), kerosine oi! 
chiefly fre Rengoon (two and a half lakhs), groand-nut oil from. 
Madras ports and cotton piece-goods from Bombay (each about a 
lakh), and cocoanut oil, also from Madras porte, Re. 84,000. 

The coastwise export trade included 36 lakhs’ worth of grain 
and palse of various sorte, of which five-sixths was rice and the 
greater part was sont to Bombay. Nearly sixteen lakhs’ worth 
of tobacco leaf was sent to Burma, and gingelly worth nine lakhs 
(of which two-thirds went to Burma) and castor seods worth two 
lakhs (nearly all of which went to Calcutta) were other consider- 
able items. 

Ontside the remoter parts of the Agency, where regular tables 
ere little used, the following are the ordinary weighta and measures 
in the district. The table om pores by goldsmiths is generally :— 








4 wisame (grains of paddy) - = 1 pétsha. 
3 pétiles =. 1 = 1 addiga, 
Qaddigss .. ewe 1 chinnam, 
30 ohinnams +s = 1 tola (180 grains). 
The ordinary table of commervial weights is as follows :— 
“2 pampus a = 1 yébulam, 
Qyébulame «5 we = 1 padalom, 
9 padalams .. 9. we) = 1 Vins (= S neers, or 120 
. tolas). 
2 viases os . = 1 yettedu, 
4 yettedus =. es ie 1 maund (of 25 Ib.). 
20 maonds . = 1 pwééf (or candy). 


In Pélavaram, between the. imaond and the putt, come the 
yédumu of 5 maunds, and the pandumu of 10 maunds. Those 


The metalware was chiefly from the United, 
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CHAP. VI. words are respectively corruptions of aidu tumulu, ‘five tama’ 
Warente ano and padi tumulu, ‘ten tums.’ Wholesale merchants also buy and 
MEAWEES. 9] in terms of bags (basthas) supposed to weigh 146 Ib. 

Oil and ghee sre sold retail by weight in the shops, and 
wholesais or retail by measure by the Telnkulas and Gollas; milk 
and curds always by measnre ; long chillies by weight, and short 
ones by measure, though at Rajahmundry and Pélaveram both 
kinds are said to be sold by weight. Jaggery and tamarind are 
described in kantlame in addition to the above weights; one 
kantlam being equivalent to nine maunds everywhere in the dis- 
trict except at Pedd4puram, where it is ten and a half maunds, 
Tape is sold by weight in terms of yettus and its submoltiples 

. (half, quarter, etc.). Fae] in large towns is sold by the following 
tab! 


6 maunds .. o == 1 Aépadi, yédumu or patty. 
4 béoadis .. 65 | = 1 putt 
Weights below a patty are described in submultiples of that 


weight. 

The table used mn Bhadréchalam is quite different. That 

taluk is situated above the Ghéte, and no doubt the inflnence of 

the Nizam’s Dominions and the Central Provinces predominates. 
Tho weights are :— 

2 ohatdke «. on 

2 péeu sire.. o 

2 ardha sirs., . 


1 pave sir, 
1 ardha sir (=' } seer), 
1 seer (= 94 tolas). 


5 eecrs on 1 vias. 
8 vissos tele 1 maund. ‘ 
20 mannds .. . 1 puiti. 


Peouliar to this taluk is the selling of oil retail by weight. 
At Pélavaram a balance resembling the Danish steel-yard is 
used. One end of a longish stick is marked with notches 
denoting different weights. The article to be weighed is hung 
from this end of it, and the stick and article are lifted by a 
string loop which fits into the notches and is tried in one after 
the other of them until the stick hangs horizontally. The notch 
in which the loop then lies indicates the weight of the article. 
Measures of The following table of measures is recognized, with one or 
capcity. two exceptions, in all the teluks outside the Agency :— 


5 tolas weight of rico == 1 gidds, 
4yidier ww = 1 tha, 
2 cla oe oe = 1 éaova. 


2 tame nn oy 1 wséntka or soar (helds 60 


tolas weight of rice). 
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2 ménthas .« oo = 1 adda. CHapP, YI. 
3 addae.. oe =t Lkunehom (320 tolas Watettys avo 
‘weight of rive). Maivvnes, 
20 kunchams = 1 yédumu or kéoads. 
2 yédumile ., ++ =F pandumu. 
2 pandumus oe = 1 polleputti (= 80 kun. 
cham). 


Th palle-puttis 


1 garce (garisa) of 600 
kunchame or 192,000 
tolas weight of rice. 


The palle-putti of 80 kunchame is only found in the north-east 
of the district, te., in Cocanada, Peddépuram, Pithépuram and 
Toni. In the other parts of the district the malaka putti of 200 
kunohame (three of which go to the garce) is used, but not the 


yédumu or pandumu. 


In Pélavaram the measures used are— 


6 tolas weight of rice 
8 giddas .. . 
8 tapas ” 


10 kunchama o 
4 timus ” 
5 gonédus or 20 timus 
B putts 





1 gidda. 

1 tava. 

1 kuncham (of 820 tolas 
weight of rice). 

= | time. 

1 

1 putts of 200 kunchame. 

1 garce of 600 kunohame or 
192,090 tolas weight 
of rice, 


nal 


In Bhadréchalam the scale recognized is— 


1 tolas weight of rice 
4 giddas .. oe 
2 silos. « 


2 tavar ., 
MC fawas .. “ 


2 kunchame 
© 2 trusas 

5 témudus 

2 yddumus 

2 pandumus 


= 1 
= 1 dla. 
= 1 tavea or seer (holding 80 
tolas weight of rice). 
1 méntka (of 160 tolas 
waight of rice). 
1 kuncham (of 800 tolas 
weig ht of rice). 
frusa, 
témudu, 
gédumu, 


pandumu. 

putts (of 80 kunchame or 
640,000 tolas weight of 
rice). 


It will be noticed thet the Bhadréchalem gidda and fares ore 
twice os large as those elsewhere, and the Bhadréchalam suncham 


two aad © helf times as large. 
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Ghee and oil, as already stated, sre sold wholesale by measare. 
‘The largest mesaure used for oil is the kuncham, and for ghee the 
seer. Butter-milk and curd are measured in small pots called 
munthas, It is the practice in this district to set milk for card in 
a number of these small pots, instead of in one large pot aa is 
done in some southern districts, and the pota are sold separately. 
There are four usual sizes of them; namely, the quarter anna, half 
anus, three-quarter anna and anna muntias,so called according 
to the price (and 80 the capacity) of each. An anna muntha holds 
about balf a seer. Milk is sold by the seer and its submultiples. 
Large quantities of milk are sometimes spoken of in terms of 
the tadava or kdvadi, which hold 20 and 40 seere respectively. 
Popular phrases to denote capacity are the closed handful, called 
guppedu or pidikedu, the open handfal or chdredu, and the double 
handful or déeedu. 

Finits (e.g., mangoes, plantains, cocoanuts and guavas), 
palmyra leaves, and dung cakes are sold by ‘ hands,’ one hand or 
cheyys being equivalent to five. Twenty cheyyis make one salaga, 
and for every salaga one cheyyi extra is thrown in as kosaru or ‘ for 
luck.’ Kosaru means ‘ bargaining.’ Betel leaves are sold whole- 
vale by the mda. This is a varying quantity equivalent generally 
to 200 or 800 leaves according to their thickness. It is supposed 
to be the quantity that can be held in the two hands, when the 
hands sre pressed together at the wrist, as when catching a 
cricket ball. The leaves are sold retail by the katfa, which con- 
tains 100 leaves. 

The old native scale of measures is in use alongside rvith tho 
English inch, foot and yard. The native scale is :— 





1 angula the breadth of a man’s 
thumb, or } inch. 

12 angulas 1 jéne (span) 

2 janes 1 mura (cubit). 

4 murae 1 déra (fathom). 

2,000 bras 1 kées (24 wiles). 

4 1 émada (about nine 
miles). 7 

6 béssea = 1 mafili (march, or halt- 
ing place; about 18 
miles). 


Besides these, there are the betia, or the breadth of four fingers 
Placed together, and the loditha, or half span, made by extending 
the thumb and forefinger as far apartas possible. The dra is the 
distance between the tips of the fingers of the two hands when 
the anns are both stretched out horizontally to their greatest 
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extent. In describing heights and depths above five feet or so, 
natives always use the terms niluu and ara (half) niluvu. The 
nilvou ig equivalent to the height of an average adult person. 
In the Agency chalaka and mancha, which (see below) are really 
square measures, are nsed to denote distances. They each 
represent about 70 yards. 

Some of these measures of length are used much more fre- 
quently than the English standards. Thus the jéna and the 
mura are very commonly used for measuring cloth, and the 
muraand 6éra for measuring ropes. Again the kdss and the 
dmada are in very common use for long «distances, and the majilt 
is not rare. 

Aores and cents are only of recent introduction, and are less 
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familiar to the natives than the English lineal feet and inches.” messures. 


The native table of land measures isthe same throughout the 
district except in Toni, Bhadrichalam, Yellavaram, Chédavaram 
and the wilder parts of Pélavaram, and is based on the quantity 
of seed required to cultivate a given area of land. Thus a mdnadu 
is the quantity of land that can be sown with a mdnika or seer 
of seed, and is equivalent to about two and half cents. An 
addadu is five cents, a kunchedu ten cents, an iddumu neresa is an 
acre, an yédumu two acres, « pandumu four acres, and a pufti eight 
acres. A different and vaguer terminology is used in Tuni. 
There wet land is spoken of in terms of the outturn of paddy 
—or in ‘garces’; and dry land in terms of the number of days 
it would take a pair of bullocks to plough it—namely in yélu or 
ploughs. Thus one yéru or ‘ plough ’ of dry land is the quantity 
of land that a pair of bullocks can plough in one day, or about 
half an acre. A ‘garce’ of wet land is said to be about two 
acres. 

There appears to be no precise table of land measure known 
in Bhadréchalam, perhaps because there is no need for one among 
the inhabitants of those uncivilized parts, The zamindars’ 
sccounts are said to be kept in acres and cents. In the wilder 
tracts of this taluk and of Pélavaram, and throughout the Agency, 
areas are described in terms of chalakaz, manchas and kattipédu. 
Mancha is the raised bamboo platform put upin the middle of a 
field, on which the watcher sits to scare away birds and animals. 
The term ia used to describe the amount of land which can be 
commanded by one watcher, or abont two acres. The chalaka in 
the same as the mancha in extent. Itliterally means‘. piece,’ 
Kattipédu heas reference to pédu cultivation, and denotes as 
much land as can be cleared in one day by one kati or billhook, 
‘This extent is said to be about an acre. 

16 
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English minutes and hours are well onderstood and are used 
equally with the native measures of time. The latter are :— 
60 vigadiyes.. 4. = 1 gadiya(or 24 minutes). 
2§ gadiyar .. = 1 genta (ot English hour). 
Sgantas .. «+ = 1 fému (or watch), 

Of these, the vigadiya is rarely, if ever, used, the term being 
only known to the educated. Periods shorter than twenty-four 
minutes are generally expressed in English minutes or in terms 
of fractions of the gadiya. 

In telling the time of day or night a native calculates the 
number of gadiyas or jimws that have elapsed since 6 a.m., or 
6 pw. as the case may be. Thus 7-12 o'clock, whether a.M. 
prpm., would be ‘three gadiyas,’ and 9 o'clock would be ‘ one 
jdmu’ or ‘seven and a half gadiyas.’ 

There are also, however, in this asin every other district, a 
number of expressions in common use which denote various 
times of the day. Those which occur most frequently here are 
‘the rising of the star Venus’ (tsukka podichélappudu), which is 
of course variable; * the time when the first cock crows’ (8 a.m.) ; 
‘the time when the second cock crows’ (4 4.M.); ‘the time 
to begin ploughing ’ (6 a.u.) ; ‘cock-crow time’; ‘the time to 
sprinkle cow-dung-water ’ and ‘the time to make butter-milk,’ 
both of which iudicate 6 a.m ; ‘the time to milk tho cows’ 
(7 a.m. ); ‘the shepherds’ breakfast time ’ (9 or 10 a.m.) ; ‘ the 
time to let the cattle out to graze,’ which is very variable; ‘the 
time when the feet burn ’ (midday) ; muppoddu véla, ‘ when three 
jfdmuy have passed ’ (aboot 3 v.a.);‘ time to begin eooking’ 
{4 vm.) ; ‘sanda yému, about three hours after nightfall, from 
sanda, evening; and ‘ the thief time’ or midnight. A variation 
of the last, found in the Agency, is ‘the time when the cock 
crows at tho thief’ The agency people also use the phrase sdva 
véla, or ‘kanji time,’ for 10 a.u. or breakfast time; and some- 
times call it muntia vir, or * porringer time,’ [rom the vessel in 
which they eat it. 

Besides the ordinary currency, cowries ( gavealu) are, very 
commonly used in making small purchases throughout the low 
country, except in Pithépuram and Tuni. They areimported from 
Bombay and sold by weight. Ninety-six cowries make one 
three-pie piece ; but there are a number of terms denoting 
smaller numbers. Thus 4 cowries =1 punjam;9 punyame =1 
tols ; 2 tolie =1 dammids (three-quarters of a pie) ; 2 dammidte = 
éydné (or 1} pies) ; 2 égdais =1 dabbu, kdné,or kotia dabbu, which 
are the ordinary names for 4 three-pie piece. The value of 9 
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cowry, punjom and foliare not absolutely constant, but vary 
slightly with the market prise of cowriea, The dubtu is also a 
term of varying application. In Pithépnram, Toni, and the 
Agenoy it means four pies, and is synonymous with a pdia dabbu 
‘‘old dabbu’). Tn this case an égdns means two pies and a damm idi 
one pie; but the kdné and the kotta debbu (‘new dabbu *) still 
denote three pies. 

For sums sbove an anna a variety of curious terms are used. 


Thus, 








4 kota dabbus .. +» = 1 anna. 

2 annas oe we = 1 bédo. 

2 bédas = | péoula or délam (=4 annaa). 
16 pate dabbua = 1 tankamu (or 5 as. 4 ps.). 

2 pdvulas <6 +s = 1 half rupee ur chavulam. ° 
3 pdoulas a = 1 muppdoula (12 annas). 

1 pévu o +. = 1 rupee. 

A mada . . 2 rupees. 

1 vardha (pagoda) or puryt 4 rupees. 

lL puli vardha .. . 34 rupees. 

1 tanda “ ++ == 100 rnpees. 


In Tuni, and perhaps elsewhere, the drlam (4 annas), 
chavulam (8 annas), pdru (rupec), mdda (2 rupees) and puny, 
or pagoda of 4 rapees, are used to denote percentages. Thus if 
aman wants to say he is giving 63, 12}, 26 or 50 per cent. 
he will say he is giving a déilam (one-sixteenth of a pagoda), 
chavulam (one-eighth), a pdou (one-quarter) or a mdda (one-half) 
respectively. No doubt the use of the pagoda asa unit of 
yeferente is the cause of the name péru for a rupee, the word 
literally meaning ‘ 8 quarter.’ 

In Bhadréchalam, besides tho usual British Indian coins, 
those of the Nizam’s Dominions are also in common use. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Roars—Their length snd condition—-Quarrice—Memtonanov, ostablishment and 
ellotments—Bridges—Ferries. Wares Canntacn—The rivers—Upper G6dé- 
vari project—Navigeble canals; their history--Expenditure and traffic—~ 
Nutore of trsfio—Conficting interests of irrigation and nevigetion, 
Manas Raruway, ACCOMMODATION ?OB TRAV ELLERE-—~Bungalows~Chat- 
trams, 

‘Fuxnt aro just under 850 miles of road in the Gédévari district, 
most of which are shaded by fine avenues, Of these, 580 miles 
are wetalled or gravelled, chiefly the former. The long lead from 
the quarries which has in most cases to be paid for, makes it the 
deat economy to carry the best material available, and latterly 
gravel has for that reason been discarded. The rest of the roads 
are repaired with earth and gand. Nearly four-fifths of these 
earth roads are in the agency divisions of Pélavaram and Bhadré- 
chelam, the former of which possesses less than thirty, and tho 
latter only six, miles of metalled road. On 8 good metalled road 
@ cert will carry 1,500 lb. at about two miles an hour; on an 
earth road the load is about 1,000 Ib. and the distance traversed. 
in an hour about one and a half miles. The metalled roads in the 
uplands are generally good, and so are some of those in the delta ; 
but the latter have great difficulties to contend with. Théy have 
usually to be made on a rich alluvial soil saturated by irrigation 
water for many months in the year, and the lead for metal is 
nearly always long, aud in some cases amounts to as many as 
40 miles. The numerous navigable canals enable this metal to be 
transported at less cost than usual, but it often has to be carted by 
road for four, five and even six miles from the canal-side dépéts 
to the places where it is required. Moreover, floods occasionally 
submerge the country and do s great deal of damage, and apuinst. 
these it is impossible to provide entirely except at enormous 
expense. Finally the material aveilable is not of the best, being 
only laterite of fair quality. 

Tho metal used in the delta is obtained from the laterite 
quarries of Kadeyam end Samalkot. The uplands are as well 
supplied with quarries as most other districts, and eome of those 
recently opened yield very good metal. Ordinarily the only 
material available is Interite and sandstone of poor quality. 
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‘On the earth roads o hard surface crust is made by mixing 
sand and earth with water and then tamping the mixture with 
rayomers. On the metalled roads the consolidation is done by the 
District Board’s two six-ton steam rollers or by hand rollers of 
from two to three tons. Material is supplied, and generally 
spread, by contract, but the latter work is not popular and is only 
taken up as a necessary adjunct of a contract to supply. Petty 
repairs are done departmentally. Road maistries are posted to 
every sixteen miles of road and daily labour is obtained when 
necessary. Gang coolies are not employed. Avenue coolies are 
entertained to tend the nurseries and the young trees by the road- 
sides. The superior establishment consists of the District Board 
Engineer, two Assistant Engineers, five overseers and nine sub; 
overseers. 


The usual grant for the maintenance of the roads is some 
Re. 85,000. The minimum and maximum allotments per niile are 
Re. 50 and Rs. 800 respectively; and the average for motalled 
roads is about Re. 110. ‘The above figures include Bhadréchalam ; 
but that talak has since been excluded from the operation of the 
Local Boards Act, and in future its roads will be managed by the 
Divisional Officer at Bhadréchalam. 


In the delta there are few bridges. This fact, and the reason 
for it, are referred to as followa by Mr. Walch! :— 


‘There is probably no artificial irrigation and navigation 
system, except perhaps the neighbouring one of the Kistna, in 
which the provision of bridges per mile of canal and channel is so 
emall as in the Gédévari delta? This has arisen from the fact 
that when the works were commenced, and for long after, there 
was nota single made rond in the delta, and the people were 
acoustomed to wade through the streains and water-courses which 
crossed their path-ways, or when the water was too deep for 
wading to use dug-outsorrafts . . . . Bridges have however 
deen provided over the tail-bays of almost all the locks, and of 
late years a few have been conatrocted at other places at the 
expense, or partly 0, of local funds,’ 


Matters have been considerably improved recently. In the 
delta, on the main roads, bridges have now been built over all 
waterways except the actual branches of the Gédévari. The 
minor rosds, however, huve received much less attention. 


1 The Engmvoring works of the Gédéveri Delia (Madras, 1896), p. 185. 
* Avery remarkable contrast is presented by the Tanjore delta, where fine 
Bridges are very plentifal. 
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Outside the delta, also, some fine bridges hve been built in 
recent years. Of these, that at Yerravaram, which carries the 
great northern trank-road over the Yeléra river, was constructed 
by the late Mr. P. H. Brown, u.t.c.z., District Board Engineer,! 
and was opened for traffic in 1887. [t consists of sixteen spang 
of 82 feet with segmental brick arches on first-class coursed rubble 
piers and abutments. The bridge over the Tuni river at Tuni, 
on the same road and at the north-eastern extremity of the 
district, has ten spans of 30 fect. It was built over 30 years ago 
hy the Public Works department. A fine basenle bridge crosses 
the Gédévari at Coringa. It is an iron constraction 250 feet long 
with a 50-foot drawbridge in the middle, and is built on solid 
gron piles four to five inches in diameter and screwed down to 
from 30 to 45 feet below mean sea level. ‘his also was designed 
and erected (in 1901) by Mr. Brown. The drawbridge consists 
of two bascules which when raised afford an opening of 40 feet 
for ssiling ships. There has been no difficulty in passing through. 
it the largest ships which can enter the river,which run up to £00 to 
600tons. As originally constructed, it took eight men to open aud 
close the baxcuies, but recent improvements designed and carried 
out by the present District Board Engineer, Mr. C. J. Lowry, 
enable cach span to be easily opened and closed by one man. The 
flooring is of steel trough plates except over the drawbridye, 
which is floored with teak. 

The only bridge across the Godévari is that at Rajahmundry 
which carries the Madras Railway and is described below. Foot 
passengers are allowed to cross it. ‘I'here iano separate footway, 
bat it is Hoored and provided with # hand-rui!, and there are 
refuges on every pier where people can wait for a train to pass, 


The deficiency of bridges both over the Géd4vari and over the 
many channels in the delta is supplied by ferries, The three steam 
forry-boata which at present ply on the Gddévari are referred to 
below. Besides these there are 34 ferries under the control 
of the local boards, and eight more in the Bhadréchalam taluk. 
The local fund ferries are equipped with boats constructed By the 
local boards or by the Public Works department; the former 
contribating half the cost in the case ofall nataral waterways. 
Of these boats, fourteen are first-class, and the same number 


1 Yo this officer, who was the frst District Board Engineer and held that post 
from 1880 to 1901, the district owes the construotion of most of its roads and 
of ssany minor bridges, as well as the planting of miles of fine avenues. He also 
erected the building now ocoupied by the branch of the Bank of Madras and Bt. 
Thomas’ Church in Coosnads, as well ase number of other public buildings. 
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second-class, iron ballacuts.! A ballacut is a platform with 
hand-rails laid on a broad-beamed punt, and is ordinarily of 
sufficient length and breadth to take a cart and its bullocks. The 
bigger river ferry-boats are large flats which will hold three or 
four carts with their bullocks. Long boats are used at some of 
the lessor ferries, and rafts laid on hollowed-out palmyra trunks 
(called sangadis) at a fow insignificant ones. The round boats 
made of hides stretched over a bamboo framework which are used 
on some of the rivers of the Presidency (e.g., the Tangabhadra, 
Cauvery and Bhav4ni) are not employed in this district. Across 
narrow waterways the boats are propelled by poles, or, more 
rarely, are pulled across with the help of a rope tied from bank to 
bank. For crossing the wider and deeper channels, ours or (as 
sometimes on the Godévari itself) sails are nsed. ’ 

Thirty-foar of the local fund ferries are leased out by 
auction by the talak boards concerned to contractors who are 
allowed to charge certain fixed fees. In 1904-05 the sums paid 
for the right to work these ferries amounted in round fignres tu 
Rs, 28,800. The eight ferries of Bhadréchalam fetched some 
Bs. 700 in the same year. ‘the ferry across the Vasishta 
Gédévari at Kétipalli was leased for Rs. 4,020 and that across 
the Vainatéyam at Kédasakurra for Rs. 2,300, All the steam 
ferries were sold for large amounts. 

All the other local fand ferries are allowed to be used by the 
public free of charge. They are managed by the villagers, who 
arrange for some one to work each of them and remunerate him 
themselyes. For some of them the bost or ballacut is supplied by 
the District Board, and in that case the village headman is held 
responsible for its proper treatment. 

The Gédévari river is largely used as « waterway. The three 
steam ferry-boats mentioned above do. much passenger traffic. 
One of them, a stern-wheel boat with compound engines, plies 
Letween Réjavdlu (Rézéle) and Narasapur ; another, a large boat 
with an upper deck, of the usual river-steamer type, travels 
between Rajahmundry, Dowlaishweram, Bobbarlanka, Vijésvaram 
and Kovvar ; and the third, another stern-wheeler, touches at all 
the ferry stations on both sides of the Gédévari between 
Rajahmundry and Pélavaram and has recently been run experi- 
mentally as far up as Kunnavaram, to provide communication 
with Bhadréchalam’ These boats are worked by crews paid 

} Telugu dalle, & plank and katfu, tu tie; henoe ‘» platform. * 
* Thess are Kovvér, Arikarevals, Kuméradévam, ‘s¥ilepédi, Sitéuagaram 
ond Gétdls, 
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by the District Board, but are generally managed by contractors 
who find the fuel, etc., take the passengers’ fees, and pay a rent 
to the District Board. They are inspected by the District Board 
Engineer from time to time to ensure that they are maintained in 
a safe and proper condition. The Public Works department has 
one or two steamers at Dowlaishweram which are used by officials 
for inspections or journeys on the river. 

A great deal uf goods and passenger traffic is also carried on 
the river in native sailing-boats. These are generally ‘ dhénis,’ 
which ran op to 35 tons capacity. They go up by the 
Dummagtdem canal referred to below when there is enough water 
in the river and the canal is open (usually from June to January), 
and travel along way above Dummagfidem. Going up stream 
they sail when the wind is favourable, and, when it is not, pole or, 
when possible, tow. Coming down stream they either sail or row, 
or drift with the current, rowing just enongh to keep on steorage 
way. Rafts of timber (see below) come down the Upper Géd4vari 
from December to May. 

The project of opening up the navigation of the Upper 
Cédévari was first urged on the attontion of Government in 1851. 
A vast amount of money was expended on it ; but it was even- 
tually pronounced too expensive to be remunerative, and was 
ndandoned. 

Sir Arthur Cotton, a vigorous advocate and promoter of water 
carriage, was the first to broach the subject. He hoped that it 
might be possible to provide ‘ still-water sterm navigation from 
the sea to Berar,’ which would be, ho said, ‘the cheapest line of 
communication in the world.’ It was decided in 1853 to investigate 
the project ; and careful and repeated examinations of the river 
were carried out.! The great difficulty to be overcome was the 
existence of three remarkable barriers uf rock, forming rapids 
which are only navigable during floods. The first of these, which 
is nine miles long, begins near Dammagidem, at a distance of 143 
miles from the sea; the second at Enchampalli, just below the 
junction with the Indrévati and 220 miles from the river’s mouth ; 
and the third, called the Dewalamurry barrier, at a point™310 
miles from the sea. ‘These barriers excepted, it was estimated that 
there was snfficient water in the river during nine months in the 
year for steamers drawing from two to four feet of water, according 
to the state of the river. The fall of the river is moderate; and 
during half the year the current was estimated to be only 

2 Among the fruits of these is Lieut. F, T. Haig’s Report on the Navigability 
of the River Golavery (Madras, 1856), whiol contains olabarate pian and din. 
proms and 0 fund of information am the ways of the river, 
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mile and a half per hour, and rarely to rise above three miles 
an hour. It was proposed to evado the obstruction cansed hy 
the barriers by cutting canals provided with locks along tho side 
of the river past the impassable points. 

The project was warmly accepted by Government, and, on 
their strong recommendation, was sanctioned by the Court af 
Directors. It was however never completed. The estimated cost 
of the whole acheme, which was designed to render the river 
navigable for 478 miles above the anicut for four or five months 
of the year, and to open out to traffic 800 miles of its tributaries, 
was £292,000, Up to 1861 £20,000 had been laid ont in 
preliminary surveys, etc. In 1863, when Sir Richard Temple 
inspected the works, no less than £700,000 had been spent. He 
recommended that the works at the first and second barriers an 
up to the foot of the third barrier should be proceoded with at an 
estimated cost: of £255,000, so that navigation might be opened 
so far; but in October 1871, at the request of the Government 
of India, the whole scheme was abandoned on the ground that 
it involved an expenditure which did not give promise of any 
adequate return.' 

Tt has never been revived. There ia # fine lock and anicat 
at Dummagidem and a canal (two miles in length) which is still 
used. Cargo boats can as a rale pass through it between June nnd 
January, and small boats throughout the year, except when it is 
closed for repairs. At the second barrier at Mnchampalli, are a 
partly-completed anicut and the remains of unfinished locks and 
excavations. The Dummagadem works were damaged in the 
flood of 1900, and estimates, amounting to Rs. 1,26,800, for 
ropairing them were sanctioned in 1905 and are now being 
carried out. It would he a great help to navigation if the canal 
there could be carried down to Bhadr&chalam; but the work 
would be difficult and costly, as the excavation would be largely 
in solid rock. 

When the Gédévari anicat was being built, it was proposed 
thnt he canals taking off from it should beso constracted that 
they would serve for navigation as well as irrigation. Mr. Walch 
writes as follows on the subjeot *:— 

‘Even when sending in his Gret general estimate with his second 
report" Major Cotton had said that one of the results to be expected 


1 @tatement exhibiting the Material and Mors! Progress of India during 
1872-78, p. 79. 

* Obapter XI of The Engineering works of the Gédévari Delta (Mudres, 
1808), 
* Dated April 27th, 1846, 

17 
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CHAP, VIE, from the works which he contemplated would be that ‘a complete 
Waren system of internal navigation intersecting the whole delte would be 
Canztack.  ogtablished thronghont the year.’ And besides the ‘ head-locks’ the 
estimate inoluded a provision of one lakh for ‘ alnices, looks, and other 
amall masonry works.’ The smallness of this provision, which could 
not have been intended for more than half-a-dozen * or so of even the 
small and inexpensive locks originally proposed, shows that there was 
but 8 very imperfect perception on tho part of Major Cotton himself 
of what would be required to make the main irrigation arteries of the 
system into really efficient lines of communication. It ie not therefore 
to be wondered at that when the detailed estimates for the various 
cansle came in with large sums set down for locks and special 
arrangements for navigation, the Government should have regarded 
the provisions for that purpose as alinost a new development of the 
ériginal intentions to which sanction had been given. The Governor 
of the day, Sir Henry Pottinger, evon went so far as to say ‘I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that this is au entirely novel scheme 
which, a0 far as I recollect, had no existence in the original project 
for an anicut across the Gédévari. 

‘But Colonel Cotton was determined that his chief canale should 
be made navigable . . . . . andso he went on with steady 
insistence, loyally backed up by the officera who followed him on the 
delta works, till at last opposition to hia views on the subject was 
broken down, and there are now in the Qédavari system alone nearly 
600 miles of canals which, besides carrying water for irrigation, are 
excellent lines of communiration. Nor is this all; from the Gédévari 
system, navigation can at three places pass into the Kistna system 
with its 300 miles of navigable canals, and from it again into the 
Buckingham Canal, which rons along the coast for 196 niles from the 
end of the Kistna system to Madras, and for 66 miles farthér south. 
From Cosanada to the south end of the Buckingham Canal the length 
of canal navigation is 450 miles. 

‘There cannot be the slightest doubt that the provision for cheap 
oarriago, not only in and about the district itvelf but also to the 
neighbouring districts and to an excellent Kea-port, contributed largely 
to the rapidity with which the Gédévari irrigntion developed and 
the district sprang into prosperity. In thie way the cost of the 
works pecially required for navigation has Leen repaid over and over 
again, quite irrespective of the direct returns from hoat licenses, tolls 
and so on.’ 

Expenditure The development of canal traffic has indeed Leen enormous. Sir 
and trafic, Arthur Cotton wrots in 1852, ‘I should not be surprised if, after 
a few years, the district be well managed and the canals kept in 
good order, the traffic wore to average 50 tonsa day.’ The traffiv 


1 Tn hia letter No, 184, dated 3rd August 1849, Captain Orr gives the number 
required a0 10, There are noo 54, exclastve of head-locks, 
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in 1893-94 emountod to 398,725 tons, or over 1,00 tona a day; CHAP. VIZ, 
and by 1902-03 it had risen to 576,643 tons, or nearly 1,680 tons Waren 
a day, that is, more than $3 times as much as that anticipated by CAB#!e5- 
the founder of the canal system. 
It was not till 1863 that tolls were levied for the use of the 
canale, Nowadays a considerable annual income is derived from 
them. The total receipts in 1902-03’ were Rs. 85,600 and the 
total maintenance charges Re, 63,900, leaving a net profit of 
Ra. 21,700. A navigation establishment (chiefly lock superin- 
tendents) costing Re. 448 per mensem is kept up for the central 
and eastern deltas belonging to this district. In 1902-03 fees 
were paid on 458,000 tons of displacoment; and cargoes worth 
280 lakhs and over 345,000 passengers wero transported on the 
canals. Timber rafts with a displacement of nearly 119,000 tons 
also used these waterwuys, 


The passenger traffic is carried in what are called rddhdri Nature of 
bouts, long covered craft holding from 40 to 70 passengers and ‘ilo. 
entirely owned and directed by private enterprise. They aro 
towed by regular staffs of coolies paid monthly wages and posted 
at stages of from ten to twelve miles in length. These boats 
also carry produce, and are patronized for this purpose when 
time is an object, as their pace averages three miles an honr. 
They all start from Rajahmundry or Dowiaishweram, and they 
constitute « regular boat service. 

The cargo boats are numorous and range from 7 to 40 tong 
displacement. They all carry sails. Their charges for cargo are 
about four pies a tone mile on the average. They are worked 
by crews of two or three men and one or two small boys, who tow, 
pole, or row the boats as convenient. On still water they can 
sail five miles an hour. Otherwise their pace is about three miles 
an hour down stream and one and a half up stream. 

Tho timber rafts consist mostly of logs and bamboos from 
the forests of the Upper Gédévari, which are lashed together 
and floated down between December and May for export. 
Bamboos come down in December, bat timber not until January. 
Of @ total transported tonnage of 118,632 tons, only 418 tons 
were taken up stream. 

The canale are used to a small extent by honse-bosts, These 
are nearly all Government boats employed by officials, but there 
are one or two private house-boate also. The only steamers on 


2 ‘These, and except whore othorwise stated the following, figures are for the 
whole delts system, inoluding the part in Kistna district, 
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the canals at present are the inspection boats of the Public Works 
department Mr Walch * says that — 

‘The sntroduction of steam power for the transportation of freight 
ulong the canals hus often been considered, and 1t haa to some extent 
been tried without snocess It cannot compete with manual labour 
unless that becomes far less plentiful and cheap than it now 16, and 
unless canals along the chef hnea of communication be maintamed 
ailong these whole lengths and at all points to a depth greater than 18 now 
the case That steam or perhaps electricity will eventually enpersede 
towing coolies on the Gédavari canals is most probable, but thie will 
not be for many a long day’ 

The combination of irngation and navigation in these canals 
18 not entirely without its drawbacks, Their requirements are 
necessarily to some extent cunthching 

“For trngation, laige quantities of wate: and consequently of silt 
have to be taken into a cunal, and therefore the slope of the surface 
must be conmderable, for navigation the leas wate: taken mto the 
canal the better, and sta surface should have no slope For irrigation, 
there are times when the canal should be kept low no that large 
quantities of water may not have to be passed into the draimages 
when they are already filled by rain water, for navigation the canal 
should alwayr be kept up to its full level For irngation even when 
the nver or other sonret of snpply 16 low, itn often necessary to go 
on letting as much water as poemble out of the canal to supply crops, 
thereby reducing the level and the depth in the canal, espemally at 
ita end, for navigation at such times the water should be kept in the 
canal so as to maintain as nearly as posmble its full depth’ 

These difficulties have been experienced in the Gdédévan 
system On the Ellore canal, which is the through" line of 
commumoation to the Kistna river system, the silting was found 
to impede traffic, and the necessity of keeping enough water in 
the canal for navigation caused much tempting extension of 
irrigation to be abandoned These facts were adduced m 1888 
as arguments for the necessity of hghtening that canal ot some 
of its trafic and m support of a proposal for a rauway between 
the Kistna and God4san mvers—a proposal which has since 
developed into the North-east ne of the Madras Railway* Aa 
far as the present district 15 concerned, navigation 15 always 
subordinated to irmgation, and though every attempt is made 
to keep the cansls full, navigation has to take its chance when 
water 18 scarce. 

‘The only railway which traverses the distnet is that which 
was originally called the East Coast Reilway bot is now known 


1 Op et. p. 152 
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officially ax the North-sast line of the Madras Railway. It 
enters the district from the south st Rajahmundry overs fine 
bridge across the Gédévari, and, skirting the north-western edge 
of the delta, finally runs from Samalkot parallel with the coast 
till it passes ont of the district #¢ Tuni. From Samalkot a 
branch runs to Cocanada, the inhabitants of which have always 
protosted vigorously against the chief commercial centro on the 
section being thus left off the main line. The bridge over the 
Gédévari at Rajahmandry is one of the finest inthe "residency. 
‘Ut is built of steel girders laid on masonry piers which are sunk 
from 48 to 18 much as 100 feet below low water level and stand 
over 44 feet above that levol. It has a total length of no Jess 
than 8,000 fest, or over 14 miles, between abutments, and con- 
sists of 56 spans of 150 feet each. It was opened to goods traffit 
in 1900. The railway was opened from Rajahmundry to Walteir 
(in the Vizagapatam district) in 1893 and the Vocanadsa branch 
in the same year. 

In 1904 there were altogether 110 travellers’ bungalows in 
the district, of which 79 were maintained from local funds, 21 
by the Forest department, and ten by the Public Works depart- 
ment. A detailed list is given in the aeparate Appendix. Of 
the local fund bungalows, nine were in Bhadréchalam taluk, and, 
since the Local Boards Act has been recently withdrawn from 
operation in that tract, are now managed by the Revenue depart- 
ment. Those maintained by the Forest department are designed 
primarily for the use of its own officers, but are also available 
for private individuals on payment of feos, Nineteen of them aro 
in Bhadréchalam. That taluk contains 29 rest-honses in all, and 
Chédavaram eleven, ‘These buildings are necessarily numerous 
inthe Agency, where only short marches are possible snd tents 
can only be carried with difficulty. Tuni and Pithépuram 
divisions only contain three and four bungalows respectively. 
The accommodation in the travellers’ bungalows ranges from 
furnisbed and terraced buildings to empty thatched sheds, the 
latter predominating. With a few exceptions, the local fond 
bunglows aro of an inferior type. 

There are eight endowed chattrams ander the manegement of 
the local boards, six of which have considerable incomes. Their 
total annual revenues are some Re. 18,000. They were all 
bequeathed by private individuals to the taluk boards. The 
largeat is the Nallacheruvu choultry in Peddépuram taluk, the 
income of which is Rs. 5,500. There, and at two other large 
institutions at Peddépuram and Kottipudi, people of all castes 
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are fed. At two other considerable chattrams Brshmans are fed. 
‘Three insignificant choultries are maintained by the municipality 
at Rajahmundry. 

Private chattrams appear to exist in large numbers! in 
this district, and they are uM™ch less exclusively devoted to the 
needs of Bréhmans than is the case in some places. Indeed at 
several of them food (thongh not accommodation) is provided 
even for Mélas. At many of them all Sfdra castes are fed. 
Most of them, it seems, are supported by private liberality without 
regular endowments. Some are of a considerable size. Those at 
Cocanada (maintained by e Kémati), Samalkot (by a rich Reddi 
merchant), Pithépuram (by the zamindar) and Kétipalli (by the 
Pélavaram proprietor) arc worthy of particolar mention, The 
largest of all is supported by a Kémati at Rejabmundry. Another 
large one in that town, called the chanda {‘ subscription ’) choultry, 
is kept up by subscriptions from the local merchants, who set aside 
a percentage of their daily profits for the purpose. 


To Collector's office ostimates the number of these instituiious at 71. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


RarNvabt. Fawre—Tho conditione existing—Famive in 1791—The ‘Gontéir 
fumize’ of 1683—Distross in 1835-88—Disasters of 1889-4]—Improvement 
resulting from the eniout—Bearcity in the Agency, 1897. INCKDATIONS nY 
Re sRA—Abont 1706—In 1787—Its extent and effecte—The socompanying 
harricane—The landholders’ loases—Inundation of 1839. Crctoxes, Phone 
In 16]4—In 1876, 1878, 1882, 1883 and 1884—Great flood of 1886— 
Flooda of 1887 and 1892—Of 1895-96—Of 1900. 
Tur following table shows the average rainfall in certain sensons, (HAP, VEIT. 
of the year in the various taluks and in the district as a whole. Ra:nrate, 
The seasons selected correspond roughly with what may be called. = 
the dry weather, the hot weather, the south-west monsoon and the 
north-east monsoon. The figures shown are the averages of a 
series of years. As will be seen, records have been kept at: moat 
of the stations for more than thirty years. Those where figares 
for only a few years are available have been entered soparately and 
not included in the district average :— 
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It will be noticed that the first three months of the year are 
practically ramless Apnil is almost ay dry In May, showers 
herald m the south-west monsoon, which begins in the middle 
of June and brings nearly two-thirds of the total yearly fall. 
It is natarally heavier in the Bhadrachalam taluk beyond the Ghéta 
than im the rest of the district. Conversely, the north-oast 
monsoon 18 hardly felt in that taluk. The latter carrent 1s much 
weaker in this district than in many other parts of the east const, 
The ram it brings generally consists of a very heavy downpour on 
ats first arnval, and after the 15th November rain worth mentionmg 
rarely appears The delta benefit, more from this north-east 
monsoon than the uplands; whereas the latter get more rain in the 
hot weather than the foimer ‘The annual average fall for the 
whole district (40 26 :nches) 1s moderately high for this Prestdency. 
Tn only eight other districts 1s the amount greater. Vizagapatam 
on the north gets rather more rain, and Ganjam a good deal more , 
but Kistna on the south receives much less, 

‘The highest fall on record 1s that at Chédavarain in 1893, which 
amounted to 8602 inches ‘T'wenty-two inches fell in September, 
over twelve in June, August and October, and over nine more in 
July and November In the same year 85*85 inches of rai were 
registered at Amalapnram The lowest fall recorded for any 
station 1s 13 40 ches at Tou in 1876. No rai was received 
from January to Apni! or from October to December, inclusive, in 
that year. 

The major part of the district 18, humanly spealong, safe from 
anything in the nature ofafamme The Qédévari draws its water 
from vast and distant tracts and is not affected by any local 
failure of rain; and from the time that the anicut first made this 
river’s supplies regularly available for cultivation, the delta has 
never felt the want of water In the upland and hil tracts, how- 
ever, the crops are precarious, and 1m the Agency the danger 13 
aggravated by the 1mprovidence of the mhabitants The people 
there, on the other hand, are accustomed to eking outa hivelihood 
in bad seasons on toddy, grael made from the pulp of tamarind, 
jeck and mango seeds, and jangle roots The delta produces vast 
quantities more food than 1s required for the subsistence of ita 
own inhabitants, and also provides a constant field for labour; 
so that no one in the uplands need ever starve for want of work 
if he will make up his mind to travel so far 

Before the constraction of the anent, however, the whole 
district suffered cruelly on several occasions from termble famines 
due to drought, It was the recollection and the effects of these 
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visitations which suggested the idea of constracting the anicat? OHAP, VIL. 
and induced the Government to face the expense which that ¥asaen. 
project involved. Innndations from the sea have also caused a) 
much loss of life and property in the past, and so have cyclones, 

though no serious damage caused by either has been experienced 

for many years; and a fourth variety of natural disaster to which 

the delta is particularly subject is floods in the Gédvari river, 

which have ‘hot only been common in past years, but even nowa- 

days, in spite of the utmost efforts, frequently cause considerable 

loss and hardship. The various occasions on which serious disaster 

or suffering has been experienced from these four different causes 

will now be shortly referred to. 

Except for vague references by native historians, there is, as Famine in 
usual, no record of the famines which doubtless occurred before 17°! 
the days of British oconpation. The first visitation of which 
particulars survive is that which desolated the Northern Ciroars 
in 1791-92. In January of the latter year the Board of Revenue 
eaid that the extreme drought had caused a large diminution of 
revenue and that ‘ though every alleviation in our power has been 
afforded by the suspension of duties on grain as well as on all 
necessaries of life, and every exertion is making by the Collectors 
to discover and distribute for the general consumption such grain 
as may be hoarded up by individusls for their private advantage, 
yet many of the poorer class of inhabitants are perishing from 
want,’ Application was made to the Government to sanction 
the importation of rice from Bengal, and ‘every offort seems to 
have been made by Government end individuals for affording 
temporary means of subsistence to the poorer class of people,’ 
but in April 1792 the sufferings of the inhabitants still continued 
‘with little prospect of immediate relief.’ Numbers had died 
aud numbers more had emigrated ; and the Board feared that the 
decrease of population and cultivation would long be felt. 

At that time a large sum was due to pensioners in the 
zamindaris of Masulipatam ; and Government ordered that any 
balance of this which remained unclaimed at the end of a month 
front the date of notice to that effect, should be devoted to 
relieving distress. Over 35,000 pagodas (Rs. 1,40,000)* were 
applied to this purpose, and the children of the poorer families 
were collected and fed at the public expense. Large remissions 
were also granted to the zamigdars and extensions of their leases 
were sanctioned, 


1 Nee Chapter IV, p. 80. 
* Yt in assumed thet the pagods was the local pagods of four rupees. 
18 
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The famine appears to have lasted from November 1790 to 
November 1792.1 Its effect on the people was terrible. It was 
computed that one-fourth of them either emigrated or fell victims 
to starvation.* 

In 183 a succession of unfavourable seasons culminated in 
the great ‘Guntar famine.’ Though this did not affect Gédévari 
80 severely as the neighbouring district of Guntir after which it 
was nained (where ‘it covered the country with human bones from 
Ongole to Masulipatam ’ *) yet so deeply did the remembrance of it 
onter into the hearts of the people that it afterwards became an 
era from which they reckoned dates. The author of the original 
Manual of this district, who knew the country well, says “‘I have 
frequently asked a man his age, and he has been unible to state 
i; but he was quite ready to answer the question ‘ how old were 
you at the time of the Great Famine ?” 

The hardships appear to have began with a hurricane in May 
1832, which ‘ destroyed much produce stored, a large number of 
cattle, and many cocoa, palmyra and bete! nut trees.’> This was 
followed by « failure of rain in western India and a consequent 
lack of freshes in the Géddvari, so that the paddy crop usually 
grown along the banks of that river was lost, A temporary rise 
of the river in the early part of the season had indnced the ryote 
to commence this cultivation; and their disappointment was thus 
the more bitter. Gédévari, however, did not saffer either so soon 
or so severely as the districts to the gouth of the river. As late 
as April 1833 the Collector was able to report that though a great 
inftax of distreased people had taken place from Masulipatam and 
Guntér, and great distress prevailed on account of the high price 
of grain; yet ‘the miserable creatures that everywhere meet the 
eye are principally other than the local inhabitants.’ 

But from that time forward matters gradually became worse. 
‘The contributions cheerfully given by the wealthier Europeans 
and natives were quite inadequate to the needs of the case. From 
March 1883 to the end of July private subscriptions enabled about 
8,000 people to be fed every day, and it was hoped that a good 
monsoon might render Government relief unnecessary. But 
these hopes were disappointed, and assistance had at length to 
be demanded from the State. Relief-works, chiefly the digging 


1 Mr, Benson’s Statistical Atlee (Madras, 1895), p. 62. 

+ General reparta of the Board of Revénos (Madrus, 1871), ii, 180, 148, 145 
ii, 8, 93, 81, 68, 78. 

2 Statistical Atlas, p. 84, 

«P. 288, 

* Bir Henry Montgomery's report dated 18th March 1844, pare. 30, 
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of tanks, were opened in August, but gratuitous relief was pro- CHAP. VILI 
hibited, and many of the higher castes preferred to starve rather = fame. 
than demean themselves by doing earth-work. The relief afforded. — 
seoms in any case to have been quite inadequate to the distress. 
Thousands of persons emigrated to Madras and to other more 
fortunate districts. ‘A stream of pilgrims flowed night and day 

towards the south . . . . The great northorn road soon 

‘became one long graveyard. It was often most difficult to distin- 

guish between the dying and the dead.’' Young girls were sold 

and sent away to Hyderabad; the scarcity of water added the 

torments of thirst to those of hunger; and grain could not be 
transported without armed escorts, since the villagers turned out 

en masse when they heard of the approach of grain morchants 

with a convoy of food, and tried to obtain possession of it By 

force. Happily the famine did not last more than e year, and 

seems to have come to an end before the beginning of 1884, 


The two following seasons were favourable, but there was & Distress in 
general failure of the monsoons between 1885 and 1888. In tho 1885-88. 
firat of these years the early rains were (leficient and yet many of 
the crops were destroyed by inundations ; in the next there was 
continued drought, and in 1837-38 the early showers again failod 
and the later rainfall was excessive? The year 1838-39 is de- 
scribed in the report of Sir Henry Montgomery, who based his 
statements ‘on his own observations, and enquiries from poreons 
of all classes, confirmed by the periodical reports of the different 
Collectors,’ as one of ‘extreme distress little less than famine, 
equal ¥ not exceeding in calamities that of 1832-33.’ This how- 
ever seems to have been an over-statement of the case. Want of 
sufficient rain ruined the ‘white’ paddy crop; and though in 
December a few showers saved the cholam harvest near Rajah- 
mundry, in the north of the district that crop was lost too. 
Small relief-works (the deepening of tanks) were started by 
private philanthropy in Rajahmundry; and these were taken 
over by Government in Febraary 1839, in which month 459 per- 
sons, were daily employed upon them. Relief-worka were also 
started at Samalkot in March. In June, good rain put a stop to 
the sufferings of the people. Altogether only Rs. 6,156 were 
spent on public relief, so the scarcity appears to have been far 
from severe. Two factors united to prevent more serious resulta : 
the area affected was not large, and the price of grain was kept 
down by liberal importations by €ea. 


) District Manual, p. 389. 
* Bir Henry Mentgomery’s report already quoted, para. 30. 
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The season of 1889-40 began propitionsly ; but towards the 
middle of the year the district was visited by the disastrous 
cyclone and inundation referred to below. In 1840-41 ‘ the early 
rans were again wanting, the north-east monsoon failed, and 
sickness was prevalent.’ 

This unfortunate cycle had thus lasted twelve years, and Sir 
Henry Montgomery summed up the case by saying that of these 
twelve ‘five were marked by peculiar distress and three were 
bad.’ The population, which in 1821 had amounted to 738,308, 
had decreased by 1839-40 to 583,836. Gddévari fellinto a state 
even more miserable than that of the Northern Circars generally 
at that time, and at length Sir Henry Montgomery was deputed 
te take charge of the district as Special Commissioner! and to report 
what could be done to raise it from its lamentable state of de- 
pression. His report, as has already (p. 80) been seen, resulted in 
the constraction of the anicut at Dowlaishweram, which changed 
the whole face of the delta and delivered it from any fature 
fear of famine. No general distress has been experienced since 
it was built, Even the great famine of 1876-78 did not seriously 
affect thin district, and men and cattle fled to it then in large 
numbers from the famine-stricken tracts in Kurnool, Bellary 
and Nellore.* 

In 1896-98 failure of the monsoons caused a good deal of 
suffering throughout the Agency, especially in Bhadréchalam and 
Pélavaram. Indeed the jungle people were perhaps harder hit 
by this famine than by that of 1838, The Rev. J. Cain of 
Dummegtidem describes a conversation with an old man who 
remembered the latter, and who compared the two by saying, 
‘There were fewer of us then, and the forests bad not been cut 
down, end there were plenty of roots.’ 

In 1896 Bhedréchalam and Yellavaram suffered from short 
rainfall, but a remission of 50 per cent. of the dry assessment was 
safficient to enable the ryots to last out till the end of the your 
1896-97, and no relief was necessary. 

Things were much worse in the following year. The sorth. 
west monsoon stopped on the 18th June, and distress amounting 
to famine in Bhadréchalam, and verging upon famine in Péla- 
varam, was the result. Yollavaram and Chédavaram had rather 
more rain, and in these all that was needed was to assist for a 
short time a few aged or infirm people, who could not support 
themselves and had no one to tain them. In Pélevaram and 


* See Chapter XI, p. 167. 
* BP. (Rev. Sett., UR. and Agri.), No. 48, dated 18th March 1896, p, 12, 
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Bhadréchalam it was necessary to open relief-works. Mattera CHAP. VIIL 
were made worse by the fact that, acting ona general belief Fame. 
(encouraged by the astrologers) that three whole years of famine 

were impending, the sowcars refused to give the hill people the 

usual advances on the security of their crops upon which they 

generally subsist in the interval between sowing and harvest. 

Relief-works were opened, but, except in Bhadréchalam, the 

hill men absolutely refused to come to them. In Pélavaram they 
preferred to help themselvés in their own lawless manner by 
plundering their richer neighbours. Collecting in gangs, they 
looted no less than 39 villages in seven days; and, as tho local 
police were afraid to act, order was not restored till the District 
Superintendent of Police arrived with the Reserve, and marched, 
@ number of the rioters off to prison. The villagers had not 
resisted the robbers, so no blood had been spilt, but it was esti- 
mated that property worth Rs. 10,000 had been stolen during 
these riots, Meanwhile in Bhadrichalam works were opened in 
May 1897 and a fair number of Kéyas attended them. 

Gratuitous relief was given on a large scale in this taluk, but 
to a less extent in the rest of the Agency where either the distress 
was not so acute, or the bill men had helped themselves by rob- 
bery. In Bhadréchalam nearly Res. 12,000 were distributed in 
this way, and nearly Re. 17,000 were spent from charitable funda 
when the distress was at an end in baying seed-grain, cattle, etc. 
and selling them at low rates to the impoverished people to enable 
them to start cultivating again. 

It wah not in the Agency slone that the pinch of these years 
was felt. Test works had to be opened in Rejahmundry and 
Cocanada taluks and in Ellore, then a part of this district; and 
nearly Rs. 7,000 were spent on works in these three areas, A 
little gratuitous relief was also given in Rajahmundry, end « 
poor-house was established at Cocanada. 

Inundations of the coast by the sea ocourred fairly frequently Incxparions 
in former times, and Mr. Topping, the astronomer, when making 7 7HP St 
enquirfes about them in 1789, found that they were go well known bbe Lets 
as to have a definite name, being called uppena.’ 

‘The earliest of which any record survives occurred in Decem- 
ber abont the year 1706, but all that is known of it is derived 
from the oral testimony of a very old man some eighty-three years 
later. The wind had been blowing very hard from the east for 


» Balections from tha Records of the Medras Goverument, No, XIX (Madras, 
1685), 38. 
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CHAP, VIII. two days and the sea burst upon the land during the night. A 
Invnpations few lives were lost in the neighbourhood of Corings, innumerable 
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trees were blown down, the paddy was ruined, the springs of 
fresh-water were spoiled and quentities of salt were deposited 
upon the flooded ground+ 

‘Yhe next inundation which occurred was that of May 20, 1787. 
This was so extraordinary in its violence that it was commonly 
supposed to have been due to an earthquake, but Mr. Topping * 
ascribed if firstly to a ‘violent and long-continued gale * from 
the North-East at a time when the South-West Monsoon should 
prevail, and had actually eet in many weeks provious to it, oheck- 
ing the Northerly current and forcing the waters back upon the 


coast’; secondly to ‘the configuration of the coast :teelf, pecu- 


liarly favourable to such an accident at auch a crisis,’ in particular 
‘the sudden projection of Point Gardewar (Gédévari) and the 
situation of Coringa in the recess or cul-de-sac of a bay’; and 
finally to the fact that the inundation occurred at the spring tides 
ofthe new moon, ‘In short there happened at that fatal juncture 
@ union of almost every cause that could havea tendency to 
elevate the waters of the Sea.’ 

Pitiable details of the havoc wrought by this hurricane and 
flood ara to be found in the correspondence from the then Chief 
and Council of Masalipatam.* Corings island and the country 
near Injaram were flooded, and so was Narasspur. The hurricaue 
raged with increasing violence from the 16th of May onwards. 
On the 20th ‘ abont ten in the morning, writes the Resident 
of Injaram on the 22nd and 28rd May :-- 

«The sea rushed in upon us and inundated everything, On the 
morning of the 2ist everything wes desolation The whole town of 
Coringa and all the little villages about, with the inhabitants, (were) 
carried away. Nellapillee isin not much better state. As yet I cannot 
ascertain what loss the Hon’ble Uompany may have sustained ; but 
T suppose it is in proportion to the lossof individuals, which in fact 
emounta to everything we possessed. . . . . The poor black 
people are now ronning up and down orying and lamenting the ‘loss 
of relations from the inundation. Tho springs and wells all around 
ere choked with salt water, and we have only to depend on the hea. 
vens for a supply of fresh water Oattle, grain and everything carried 
away. . . [now request in the most earnest manner that yon will 
with the utmost despatch send to this place by déniz or any other sea 

5 Belections from the Records of the Madrat Government, No, XIK (Madras, 
1855), 28. 

‘ + Ibid, p. 29. 

> This blew for six days without intermission. 

+ Gea Extracts from the Public Consultations, pp, 1158-59 and 1202-10. 
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conveyance what quantity of grain you may be able to collect. The 
remaining part of the black inhabitanta, who escaped from the inun- 
dation of the sea, are now dying by dozens for want of food; and, 
it we do not receive supplies very soon, very soon there will not be 4 
uative alive in the Nillapillos havelly.’ 

His letters also contain a distressing account of the sufferings 
of the European men and women in the place, all of whom, how- 
ever, escaped with their lives. Five hundred bags of rice and 
other provisions were despatched to Injaram from Madras before. 
the end of the month, and this terminated the immediate snfferings 
of the natives. Further down the coast, the inundation was 
much less felt; and the reports from Narasapur complain leas of 
it than of the hurricane. 


OHAP. VII. 


Twospattoma 
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This hurricane not only wrecked a great number of ships "The acoom- 


along the coast but was also felt far inland. As far north as 

Yernagadem (now in the Kistna district) the camp of a detach- 
ment of sepoys was completely wrecked. ‘ The trees under which 
the tents were, fell apon them and tore them to pieces,’ writes 
an officer on May 28rd. ‘ With the greatest exertion the ammu- 
nition was saved. The mon were flying about like footballs 
endeavouring to find the village. Lieutenant Cuningham and I 
very nearly lost onr lives in the same attempt. . . When we 
reached the villege (we) found nothing but the walls of the 
houses und the greatest misery among the inhabitants.’ A simi- 
lar story is told of the effects of thestorm at Samalkot. ‘ This 
dreadful hurricane has not left a roof standing even to the 
Commanding Officer’s house. A range of barracks for two 
battaliond, the guard-room and several other buildings are level 
with the ground.’ So great was the force of the wind that near 
Yernagfidem scarcely s tree was left standing, and at Narasapur 
for some time no one conld stand upright. 

The zamindara suffered very considerably from this visitation, 
but they seem all to have much overstated their losses in order to 
support extravagant demands for remissions of revenue, and the 
real amount of these seems never to have been even approxi- 
mately sscertained, Anofficer who was directed to enquire into 
their extent in this district assessed them at over sixteen lakhs; but 
his data were of a very doubtful character, and both the Conncil 
of Masulipstam and the Board of Revenue considered his esti- 
mate ‘entirely inadmissible.’ In the end no remissions were 
given, but forbearance was shown in the collection of the kista, 

In 1889 a cyclone raged all along the coast from Vizagapa- 
tam to Nerasapur. It was accompanied by a tidal wave which 
burst upon the shore and inundated Cocanada and Corings. 
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OHAP. VIN, Mach of the shipping was driven on shore, some of the wrecked 
Incmvanions vessels being carried, it was said, four miles inland. The loss of 
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life and property was very great. The merchants’ storehouses 
at Coringa and [njaram were ruined; cattle and crops were 
destroyed ; large tracts of land were rendered unfit for oultiva~ 
tion by the salt water; and the tanks and wells were rendered. 
brackish from the same canse. The force of the wind was also 
most destractive. Very many of the native houses in Samalkot 
were blown down, all the European honsos except two were 
anroofed, and even in Rajahmundry some of the houses were 
nearly disinsntled by the violence of the storm. 

Since then no serious inundations from the sea have occurred 

,in this district. The destructive tidal wave which desolated 
Masulipatam just a quarterof a century later did not affect 
Gédévari. 

The inondations just described were asuslly accompanied (if 
not caused) by violent storms, and some of these were doubtless 
cyclonic in nature. In more recent times, four cyclones occnr- 
red in the ten years preceding 1878, all in the months between 
September and December. In November and December 1878, 
two others arrived which caused the sea to rise dangerously at 
Cocanada, destroyed » good deal of cultivation there, submerged 
some of the huts near the creek, blew down a number of mod 
houses and trees, and killed many cattle. In October 1904 a 
cyclone swept across the whole country levelling many trees in 
the Agency and thousands of covos and areca palms in the coast 
taluks. So universal was the damage to plantain garcens that 
plantains had actually to be imported from Tanjore, Since that 
year no violent cyclone has visited the district, but the barometer 
is always carefully watched in the months (September-Decem- 
ber) when they are most to be expected, 


‘The fury of the Gédévari in full food has always excited the 
wonder of those who haveseen it. The irresistible torrent which 
pours through the deep gorges in the hills through which it forcea 
ita way has been referred to on p. 5. Sir Henry Montgomery, 
when pressing for the conatruction of an anicut across the river, 
could not deny that ‘the Gédévari, when filled as it was in the’ 
early part of the present season (1*43-14), is a foarful stream, 
overflowing the country through which it passes and carrying 
before it all impediments to its course.’ Before the anicnt 
waa built and attempts to control the river were hegun, des- 
tractive floods seem to have been constant, and even now, as 
has been more than once said, they occur every now and again. 
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The earliest of which any record is extant happened in and 
about Nerasapor in 1614. The acconnt of an English merchant, 
quoted in Sir H. Montgomery’s report, says: ‘In August there 
happened a greater overflow than had been seen in twenty-nine 
years. The whole Salt Hills, Towns,and Mice were drove away 
and many thousand men and cattle were drowned ; the Water 
rising three Yards above the high way.’ 

The damage done by floods in later years to \arivuy parts of 
the snicut system has already been briefly noticed in Chapter IY. 

‘The flood of July 1875,‘ the greatest fresh that hax occurred 
in the Gédivory since the extraordinary Hoods uf 1862 and 1863,’ 
did no great damage to the cropa, though there were three 
breaches in the embankment of the Vaxishta Gédivari. . 

That of August 1878, however, breached the head-sluice uf the 
Bobbarlanka canal and submerged a large extent of land in the 
Amaldpuram taluk. That taluk was‘ mostly flooded and was at 
one time in imminent danger, 90 much sv that it was considered 
advisable to remove the people tothe high lands. But the timely 
action taken by the Department of Pablie Works saved the people 
and their property.’ The crops suffered much less than was 
expected, and unly Rs, 8,000 had to be remitted. 

In June 1882 u destructive food in the river inundated 
Jarge tract uf conntry in Amaldpuram and Nagaram, and did 
mach harm to villages and crops. In Nagaram six villages were 
entirely, and eight partly, submerged. Qa the Kistna side of the 
river the damage was evon greater. ‘The engineers again exerted 
themselves to the utmost to save life and property, and the loss 
of crop was not very large. 

In August 1883 a breach in the Vasishta Gddévari caused 
considerable damage to the crops in Narasapur. 

A dangerous Hood ocourred in the Gautami Gédévari in 
Angust 1884. Some 300 houses valued at Ks, 11,500 were 
washed away ; other property worth Ra, 18,200 was destroyed in 
the villages of Pillanka and Mallavaram inthe Rémachandrapuram 
taluk;*and 28 villages were submerged between the river and the 

, Injaram canal. Thedamage to crops was estimated at Rs. 30,000, 
and serious breaches were made in the Kétipalli road. 

The highest. flood on record occurred in Angast 1886. The 
river was 14:5 fect deep on the anicut on the night of the 19th, 
By noon of the 20th it had risen to 16:2, and by 5 a.m. on the 
2lat to 16-9 fect, above the anicut, or 1} feet higher than any 
previously recorded flood. By 10 that night it had fallen to 165, 
by 6 a.m. on the 28nd to 16, and to 146 on the following 

te 
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morning. The outer wall of the Dowlsishweram lock was carried 
away, and a breach 250 yards long was made in the bank of the 
main canal, which resulted in the whole of the south-eastern corner 
of the Rajahmundry taluk being submerged. Many breaches 
also occurred in the central delta, the worst being in the Ganna- 
yarnm canal, and whole tracts of country were under water. 
Fortunately, the inhabitants, with very few exceptions, succeeded 
in making their escape to nutural eminences and the river and 
canal banks. The river also breached its bank near Pélavaram, 
flooded Pélavaram, and did a great deal of damage there and in 
Téllaphdi and some other villages. 

The loss of crop was again nothing like so great as ut one 
time seemed likely. It was estimated that the damage in 
Amalfporam and Rémachendrapuram was Rs. 48,000, and 
that houses in thuse taluks and Rajahmundry had suffered to 
about the same extent. In the district as it was then constituted 
Re. 16,500 of land revenov and Rs. 45,000 of water-taz were 
remitted, und damage estimated at Rs. 15,000 was done to the 
Hlood-banks, canals and channels. 

Ia July of the next year a high flood lasted for abont twelve days. 
The river was 15-8 feet above the anicut on the 19th. A number 
of breaches occurred in the left bank of the Vasishta and a large 
one in the Vainatéyam, and some 2,200 acres of wet crop were 
lost. This was mostly replanted again and the remission of 
revenue on account of the sabmersion of crops amounted to only 
Rs. 6,400. ' 

On October 3rd 1891 the river attained the unparalleled height 
of 16°9 feet above the anicut; but nu breaches vecarred. A flood 
of only 129 feet in September of the followiag yesr breached the 
Cocanada and Samalkot canals (the latter in thirteen places) as well 
as the river flood-bauks above the anicat. Scarcely any harm was 
done to the crops; but the budget allotment for repairs to the 
delta works had to be increased by Rs. 30,000, chiefly on account 
of the repairs rendered necessary on the Samalkot canal. . 

The crops m Amalépuram and R4machandrapuram soffered 
from floods in 1895 ; but this was owing to excessive local rainfall, 
and not to the action of the river. ‘Twenty inches of rain fell in 
24 hours in Amalfpuram on the 6th September. Remissions of 
revenue amounting to Rs. 10,000 were granted for submersion in 
these and the Rajahmundry taluks, and roads and trees suffered 
much more than the crops. 

More serious damage was done by the river next year. Rising 
to 13°8 feet above the anicut on the 2nd August, the water mad¢ 
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a large number of breaches in the canal and river banks, and CHAP. VIL. 

rising again to 13°7 on the 16th much increased the harm already — Frvons. 

done, ra 
The last of this long list of calamities occurred in 1900. Of 1900. 

Before daylight on the 14th August the river overtopped the lock 

and canal banks at Dammagddem and completely flooded out that 

village, driving the inhabitants to the higher ground and drowning 

a few women and children It breached its bank near the 

Vijésvaram anicat and did great damage to the works of the 

western delta in the present Kistna district ; and the central delta 

was inundated through numerous breaches in the Gantami, 

Vasishta and Vainatéyam. Little harm was done to the eastern 

delta, though parts of Rajahmundry taluk were inundated by a 

breach in the flood-bank. ‘The repairs to the breaches had nét 

heen finished before a slightly higher flood on the 22nd September 

(15°8 feet over the anicut) opened many of them again. The 

damage done to the delta and Dummagidem works was cstitnated. 

at Rs. 10 lakhs. Only about Rs. 49,000 had to bo remitted for 

xabmerged crop in the present district. The taluk worst, affected 

was Amaliporam, where 4,000 houses were destroyed and some 

70,000 acros of land were more or less damaged. 
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Pervaneyt Disk sers— Malaria ; in the Agency— (1 the uplanda—tu the 
delta—Cholera- Small-pox Other diseator—Nnnitation, Mapical xvTI- 
1g1t0xs Public hospitals ond dispensaries —Mission suststutions— Inet. 
tutions in Cooanada Rajahmundry hospitat. 





Te most noticeable of the diseases which afflict the district 
ts malarie. This is worst in the Agency. The Ghats there 
are densely wooded and the valleys are filled with a tangle of 
damp jungle, so that during the rains the country is eminently 
suited to the propagation of the malaria-bearing mosquito. 
Beyond the @héts, the lower parts of Bhadréchalam appear to 
be equally walarions, the villages along the valley of the Saveri 
river aud those lying between it and the Rékapalle hills being 
the worst parts of the taluk. 

Even the Kéyas, who have resided for untold generations in 
the Agency, are not immune to malaria. The disease ia said to 
le chronic among them, und its effeots ure particularly noticenble 
in the case of the children. People fromthe plains suffer far 
more severely, however; and from the earliest times np to the 
present day the conntry hay retained a most unenviable seputa- 
tion for its unhealthiness. The Board of Revonue referred to 
its ‘putrid fever’ as far back as 1794; and of the party of 25 
men who were recently engaged in inspecting the forests of 
Rékapalle preparatory to the preparation of the working-plan 
for their exploitation, almost all subsequently suffered from low 
fever of a malignant and lingering type, several were dangerously 
ill, and as many as one-fourth died, It is characteristic of this 
malaria that it docs not as a rnle show itself when the victim is 
in the hill country, but appears in all its virulence as soon as he 
desconds to the plains. One explanation of this fact avers that 
the system is braced to resist the disease by the cooler air of the 
hills, but as soon as the patient reaches the hotter plaine becomes 
relaxed, and allows the latent malaria to obtain the upper hand. 
‘The agency malaria is generally said to be more prevalent in the 
cold than inthe hot weather, but no season of the year is free 
from it. 
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The upland taluks adjoining the Agency also suffer, though to CMAP. 1x. 
a much less extent, from malarial fever. In 1869-70, before the PreriurK: 
advent of the theory that all malaria is conveyed by tho ano- ™**#* 
pheles mosquito, elaborate enquiries were made as to the prevalence Inthe 
and causes of the disease in there parts of the district, and the *Pnde. 
Sanitary Commissioner arrived at the conclusion that the fever 
in the plains was due to the northerly winds which sweep over 
the malarious forests of the hill tracts, He pointed ont that the 
taluke which were most open to breezes from the sea had the Jeast 
fever, while those which were most exposed to wind blowing 
across anhealthy jungles had the highest ratios of sickness ant 
death from malaria. 

The question had also been raised at that time whether the tthe delta 
great increase of irrigation under the recently-constructed anicut” 
was in any way responsible for the insalubrity of the district, 
It was known that in some plucex (the Punjab. for example) 
irrigation wax invariably accompanied by malaria. Enguirics 
were therefore directed at the same time to the elucidation of this 
point. The concinsion arrived at. was that the irrigation hal 
had no effect upon the provalenee uf malaria. ‘Ihe result of five 
years’ registration of vital statistics ‘ demonstrates in ¥ very clear 
manner that the intensity of feverio any tuluk has uo relation to 
the extent of irrigation of the land, but ix solely due to its geo- 
graphical position and its exposare ty mularious winds during 
the sorth-east monsvon.’ The irrigate talaks were in fact 
found to suffer in very varying degrees. Mor tive years the death- 
rate in Rémachandrapnram taluk had been 11-9 per thounand, 
while in Amalipuram and Narasapur it was 65 and 4:6 per 
thousand respectively, The difference was attributed entirely to 
the position of the talaks, the former being exposed to winds 
from the north, while the latter are swept by sea-breezes.' Theo- 
ries regarding the dissemination of malaria have doubtiess changed 
since those days, and vital statistics in rural areas are seldom 
sufficiently accurate to afford a firm foundation for debatable 
propositions ; but the fact remains that the delta taluks (unlike 
irrigated areas in some places in this Presidency—tho valley of 
the Tungabhadra, for example) are not greatly subject to malaria 
and sre, in fact, the part of the district in which itis least 
prevalent. 

Cholera, however, is endemjc throughout the delta. It is Cholera. 
chiefly conveyed from place to place along the lines of communi- 
cation, that is, by the movement of persons affected with it, and by 
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tho irrigation channels, which are used for drinking purposes. At 
tunes the disease has broken out in a very serous manner. In 
3892 as many as 13,600 persons dird of it in the Gédévari district 
as then constitnted, and m 1878, 1879 and 1889 its victims 
nawbered between mine and ten thousand. But such visitations 
hase been rare; and, though m nearly every one of the last 35 
years cholera has clumed some sictins, the number of these has, 
asa rule. been less than that even in less populous districts. Tt 
excooded one thonsand in 17 of the 82 years hetwoen 1871 and 
1902 inclusive, but on only four oceasions was it higher then in 
any other district. 

The ravages of emall-pox have on the whole been leas serious 
than those of cholera, hut on uore than one occasion they hare 
“heen very xrave. In 1878 over 18,000 persons cued of the 
disease in the district a» then constituted, and m 1884 over 
¥1,500. In sin of the 32 years between 1871 and 1902 more 
deaths occurred from small-pox in this district than in any 
other; im fifteen of these years the mortality exoeeded one 
thousand, and im only one year did at fall below oue handred. 


A serwus epidenmo of the disease broke ont m the delta 
faluks and the Tum division in 1900, and after that compulsory 
vaccination was extended toa number of the unions. If is now 
in force iu the municipalities of Kajahmandry and Cocanada anid 
the amons of Dowlaishweram, Aimalépuram, Kottapéta, Peddé- 
poram, Rémachandrapuram, Pithépuram and Tuni. 


Certain other less virnlent diseases are cominon in Goédévari, 
Dysentery and diarrhoes are frequent, but perhaps not® more so 
than elsewhere. Jilephantiasis end hydrovele are also prevalent, 
and the town of Peddépuram hasa bad name tor the former, 
Guinea-worm is rare. A few caves of black-water fever have 
ceourred in the Bhadréchalam taluk. A peculiarity of the 
district is the provalence of beri-heri,the Telugu name for which 
is ubbu caywou, Though endemic im many localitios, it is fre- 
quently epidemic, and it is commonest along the coast. Itis gaid 
to confine its attacks to males and to be most frequent among 
the middle-aged. 

A good deal has been done in the municipalities to improve 
sanitation, and with satisfactory results. In raral villages, aa 
in other districts, matters are still backward and even the state 
of the unions leaves much to be desired. The difficulties are 
greatest in the delta, where the pressare of cultivation leaves little 
wasto land round the village sites and the population is thickest. 
-Drinking-water is also usually obtained there from the irrigation 
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canals, which are liable to pollation. The water-works re- (WAP. IX. 
cently constructed in Cucanada municipality are referred to  Paevauexr 
in Chapter XIV. Dastse 

The public modicai institutions in the district comprise seven — Mrnicay 
hospitals and seventeen dispensaries. Of these, two hospitals and J¥eTrcrtons, 
a dispensary are maintained by the municipalities, and the rest Pablio 
by the local boards. Statistics regarding all of them will be dispensaries, 
found in the separate Appendix to thia volume. 

Besides the above, the missions maintain several mecical Mission 
institutions. The Americun Latheran Mission at Rajahmundry jnsitntions 
keeps ap a dispensary fur wowen and children in which some 3,000 
cases ure treated annually, Connected with the dispensary is w 
small hospital, and the erection of a larger une has been resolved » 
apon, The Cauadian Baptist Mission manages, and in part 
inaintains, the Kellock Home for lepers at Rémacliandraporam, 
which was founded in 1899 Ly the liberality ut Mrs. Kellock, the 
widow of Dr. Kellock, a Canadian Baptist. At the end of 1904 
the patients attending it numbered 94. It contains three large 
wards for men an? o smaller une for womeu, and is owned, and 
largely supported, by the Mission to Lepers in the East. Ata 
distance of a mile froin it, is the Phillips Memurial Home for the 
untainted children of the lepers, which was erected from the 
subscriptions of the children attending Sunday xchouls in Great 
Britain in memory of the first Secretary of the Indian Sunday 
School Union. ‘Lhe Canadian Baptist Mission also hus a dispen- 
sary at Rémachaudrapuram, end is orecting at Pithdpuram a 
hospital to contain 21 beds. 

The medical institutions in Covanada town comprise a hospital, Institutions 
a branch dispensary and a dispensary for women and children, — ' Cocanedn. 

The first of these is situated in the saburbof Jaganndtha- 
puram. It was founded in 1856 and has 82 beds for male, and 
14 for female, patients ; in the out-patient department is a ruom 
with six beds set apart for Karopeans. ‘he main block is 
well* ventilated and lighted; but there are no caste, or spevini 
contagious, wards. The hospital is jointly maintained Irom 
Provincial, local, and manicipal funds. It is in charge of a 
Commissioned Medical Officer aided by an Assistant Surgeon and 
two hospital assistants, and is under the genera! control of the 
taunicipal council. * 

The branch dispensary in the same town was founded in 1888 
and is maintained by the municipality. It treats over 20,000 
patients annually. The building was erected in memory of 
M.B.By. Kommireddi Norasinga Rao by his aon. 
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cuap.ix. The dispensary for women and children at Cocanada was 
Mena — established in 1895 and the attendance is over 11,000 anoually. 
INSTITUTIONS. T+. oxpenditare is nearly all met from locat funds and it is under 
the control of the District Board. 
Raiaiindiy The Rajalmandry hospital has been in existence since 1854, 
ome Tt contains twenty beds for men and twelve for women. The 
attendance is larger than that at any other medical institution 
in the district, and compares favourably with the figares for most 
of the mafassal institutiuna in the Presidency. 1ts expenditure 
is met from manicipal and local fonds; it possesses an invested 
capital of Rs. 5,560; is under the general cuntrol of the muaici- 
pality; aod is managed by a Civil Surgeon and two hospital 
sassistunts. 


CHAPTER X. 


EDUCATION. 


Opxevs Brarcetice—By taluke—By religions, Epucarromat Inerircrioe— 
Early beginninga—Schoola now existing—The Government college, Bajab- 
mandry—The Government training college, Rajahmundry—The Pithdpuram 
Reéjo’s college 

Szventy-seven in every thousand of the male, and 7 per mille 

of the female, population of the district can read and write. Tho 

figures ace greatly reduced by the inclusion of the Agency, where 
education is at a discount and only 30 per mille of the males and 
three per mille of the other sex are literate. Excluding this 
tract, they come to 83 and 8 per mille of the two sexes respect- 
ively, or about equal to the average in the plains of the east 
coast districts taken as a whole. ‘Taking the statistics for the 
teluks separately, it is found that the highest figures in the 
lowlands are those of Rajahmundry (105 and 15) and Cocanada 

(108 and 12), while the lowest are those of Peddépuram, namely 

51 and 3. In the Agency all the figares are very low, but 

Bhadrfichalam and Pélavaram take a far higher position than 

Chédavaram and Yellavaram. In this last only 11 per mille of 

the males and 1 per mille of the females can read and write. 

Tf te statistios of literacy among the adherents of the chief 
religions are examined, it will be found that both the Muabam- 
madans and Christians are far better educated than the Hindus. 
Among the Hindus, the literate persons per mille of the male and 
female population, respectively, number 74 and 6; among the 
Musalmans, 18! and 20; and among the Christians, 400 and 317. 
Tt will be noticed that these last are the only people whose girls 
hate received an education in any way equal to that given to the 
boys.e 

Gédévari was the pioneer among the Madras districts in 
educational matters. As far back as 1826 the Collector, Mr. 
Baysrd, under instructions from Government, established schools 
at both Rajahmundry and Cocanada; but these were both 
abolished after » short life of ten years. In 1854, the year when 
the Court of Directors issued its memorable despatch about 
education, Mr. George Noble Taylor, who was the Sub-Collector 
of the district as it then existed, and resided st Narasapar, 

20 
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formed society at that town for the purpose of advancing 
education, and established schools in Narasapur (the nucleus of 
the existing Noble high school} acd threo othera of the chief 
towns of his charge, all of which were supported by loca} 
subscriptions. His system spread throughout his subdivision, 
largely owing to the intorest take’ in the matter by the ryots 
themselves. Attracted by the nove ty of the institutions already 
established, they applied to Mr. Taylor to open primary 
vernacolar schools in a number of villages, and proposed to defray 
the cost by a fixed annual addition to the revenue demand of 
each village at the time of the annual settlement, which should 
form a permanent fund to be applied solely to educational purposes. 
The movement was brought to the notice of Sir Walter Elliott, 
then Commissioner! of the Northern Circars, who recommended it 
warmly to the attention of Government; and a scheme waa 
ultimately sanctioned by which this addition to the revenue 
demand was levied in the three taluke of Mogalturru, Tanaku 
and Undi (all now in the Kistna district) and schools were 
maintained from the proceeds.* 

The higher educational institutions now in existence in the 
district comprise three colleges (namely the Government arts 
and training colleges at Rajahmandry and the Pithéparam Réja’s 
college at Cocanada) ; seven upper secondary schools for boys ; 
and §3 lower secondary schools, of which eighteen provide 
ordinary instruction for boys, fifteen similar instruction for girls, 
and twenty are Sanskrit schools for boys. There is only one 
district in the Presidency (Tanjore) m which there ara more 
colleges, and only four where there are more lower secondary 
schools. The number of pupils under instruction in these two 
grades, and also in the upper secondary schools, is also very mach 
above the average. Primary education, on the other hand, both 
in the number of institutions and of pupils, is considerably below 
the average of other districts. Dotailed statistios regarding 
the subject will be found in the separate Appendix to this 
volume, i ‘ 

‘The most important ednoational institution in the district is 
the Government college at Rajahmundry. This was originally 
established by Government in 1859 as 8 Zilla echool for imparting 
instraction to the children of the four districts of the Northern 
Circars up to the present secondary standard. In 1868 it was 

4 dae Chapter XI, p. 169. 

4 Tha correspondence will be found in Selections from the Records of the 
Madras Government No. XXVI. 
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raised to the rank of a Provincial school, but owing to various 
unfortonate circumstances it remained in effect a Zilla school 
till 1873, when an F.A. class was started. A B.A. class was 
formed in 1877 and the Provincial school became a first-grade 
college. It is now one of the three first-grade colleges in the 
Presidency which are Government institations, the other two 
‘being the Presidency college and the college at Kumbakénam. 
The high-school classes were discontinued in 1885. The college 
was affiliated to the University in 1891 in mathematics, physical 
science and mental and moral philosophy. 

The institution is entirely supported from fees and Provincial 
fonds. I¢ is managed by a European Principal {an officer of the 
Indian Educational Service), who is under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction, and its avsistent staff consista of 
three lecturers, all officers of the Provincial Educational Service, 
six assistant lecturers, three munshis for ‘Velugu, Sanskrit and 
Hindusténi, and a gymnastic instructor. A carpentry class is also 
attached to it, where the students work out of college hours 
under the guidance of a qualified mechanic. Its total strength 
is about 280, of whom some 160 are reading in the F.A., and 70 
in the B.A., classes. The fees are Rs. 40 each term for the B.A. 
course, and Re, 32 for the F.A. Over 200 of the boys aro 
Bréhmans. 

A hostel, rented from private persons, is attached to the 
college, and in this Bréhman students are boarded and lodged. 
It is under the direct control of the Principal, assisted by a 
Superintendent and two members of the college committee, and 
has @ manager who attends to the details of its working. The 
bearding fees vary from Rs. 7 to Rs, 9 a month, according to the 
market price of rations, and the building accommodates fifty boys. 
Arrangements are being made for the constraction in the college 
compound of a hostel for all classes. The students in the college 
come from the four districts of the Northern Circars, but the 
majority belong to Gédivari. 

‘The college is endowed with threé annual prizes founded in 
honour of, and called after, respectively, the late Mr. B, B. 
Young, formerly Executive Engineer of the district, and two 
former head-lectarers of the college, the late M.R.Rys. Sundara 
Rao and Subrahmanya Aiyar. Two scholarships sre given by 
M.R.By. G. V. Subbsréyada Séstri, at present Assistant Inspector 
of Schools, Guntér Division, in memory of the late M.R.Ry. B. 
Gavara Rézo, 8.4., of this college, after whom they are named, 
Their value is respectively Ra. 60 and Rs. 80 per annum, end 
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they are given, on the result of a competitive exemination held 
every alternate year, to necessitons students of the Janior B.A. 
and Junior F.A. classes respectively. 

The training college at Rajahmundry was originally established 
as an elementary normal school by the Gédévari District Board in 
1888. Its statue was raised in 1890 to that of a second-grade 
normal school, In 1892 it was taken over by Government end in 
February 1894 it was raised to collegiate rank with the Union 
high school, transferred to Government by the managing com- 
mittee, as its practising school. In May 1904 it was affiliated 
to the University of Madrés fcr the degree of Licentiate in 
Teaching. Its aim is twofold: to supply the educational insti- 
tations of the Northern Circars and Ceded Districts (Cuddapah 
‘excepted) with trained Telugu teachers, the want of whom has 
long been & bar to education in those districts; and to work (as a 
practising school) a large and efficient high school at Rajahmundry 
with classes as large as the needs of the town and the neighbour- 
hood require. 

The college is maintained from Provincial funds and the 
general management is in the hands of the Principal of the 
Rajahmundry college. The teaching staff consists of » Vice- 
Principal—a member of the Provincial Educational Service— 
eleven Licentiates in Teaching, two matriculates, a drawing- 
master, an agricultural instractor (who holds a diploma in 
agriculture), two pandits and a gymnastio instractor, 

When transferring the Union high school to Government 
with all its properties, the managing committee also handed over 
@ site, measuring two and a third acres, purchased by them in 
the heart of the town. On this, the Government began in 1897 
to construct a building at a cost of about Rs. 65,000; and, on 
its completion in 18¥9, it was occupied by the training college 
classes, which had been before located partly in the arts 
college and partly ina rented building. With e view to 
providing a recreation ground for the boys of the practising 
school and the students of the training college, and to 
secure healthy surroundings for the latter, the suthorities 
negotiated with the Rajshmondry municipality for the acqui- 
sition of the whole of the Potter’s tank, situated in front of 
the college, and in 1895 submitted proposals for its acquisition. 
The scheme however fell through then owing to ita prohibitive 
cost. In 1901 the subject was re-opened; and in the following 


. year @ portion of the Potter's tenk and the house-sites in 
_ front of the college were acquired, and this area was reclaimed 
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and enclosed within a compound wall at a cost of about Re. 18,500. 
In 1902 proposals estimated to cost Rs. 12,000 were submitted 
for the extension of the building at its northern end and the 
carrying out of certain alterations in the existing structure. 
These were sanctioned, and the work is now proceeding. No 
hostel is attached to this college. ‘'he fees in the practising 
section range from Rs. 10-6 to Rs. 7-6 a term, and the rates of 
stipends to students under training from Rs. 5 to Bs. 15, 

The arts college possesses certain endowments for the beneiit 
of Muhammadan students; and when it contains no boys of that 
faith who are eligible for these, they are given to Muhammadan 
pupils in the practising section. They consist of two ‘ Yeomiah 
scholarships,’ each of the annual value of Rs. 46, constituted from 
the fonds of an ancient yeomish which lapsed to Governments 
The interest on Rs. 7,200, being the amount of a boarding-house 
fund collected by the late Saiyid Ali Séhib Babédur, a retired 
Deputy Collector, supplemented by a grant from Government, 
is also devoted to forming Muhammadan scholarships open to 
poor Muhammedan pnpils, and ranging in value from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 7 per mensem according to the class in which the pupil is 
reading. 

The Pith&puram Réja’s college at Cocanada was founded in 
1852, asa general English and vernacular school, through the 
exertions of the then Collector, Mr. Prendergast, and his sheris- 
tadar, M.R.Ry. Tolasinga Chettiyér. It depended entirely on 
private subscriptions, gradually declined, and ultimately collapsed 
for a time in 1662, In the following year, however, through the 
efforts of the Collector, Mr. Purvis, whose bust is now placed in 
@ prominent position in the northern block of buildings in 
memory of his interest in the institution, the school was resusci- 
tated and was formally re-opened on the 28th October 1863. 
Government made a monthly contribution of Rs. 70 towards its 
expenses, and the late Réja of Pithépuram, who had been one of 
ite earliest papils, added a further sum of Rs, 100 a month. 

“It was located in @ rented building till 1865, when the 
inoreasing attendance rendered it necessary to provide better 
quarters for it. Tho late Réja of Pitb4puram again showed his 
interest in the promotion of education by presenting the insti- 
tution with « munificent endowment of Rs. 28,000, the extensive 
and valuable site whioh it now owns, end a sum of Bs, 3,700 for 
the building and its furniture. Further contributions were 
collected and e building grant of Ks. 5,000 was obtained from 
Government, and with these end the Héja’s donation the northern 
block of buildings was constracted. 
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This was soon found insnfficient, and shortly afterwards the 
western block was erected and was called the ‘Linton Memorial 
Bchool’ in memory of the late Mr. Linton, an Assistant Collector 
who had evinced great interest in the welfare of the institution. 
This block cost Rs. 7,000, of which one half was contributed by 
Government and the other by the public. 

The necessity of additional buildings was felt again in 1882, 
and a two-storied house was erected at acost of Re. 12,000, of 
which a moiety was contributed by the late M.R.Ry. Pydah Réma- 
krishnayya, another of the earliest students of the school, and a 
moiety by Government. The building was opened by the then 
Governor, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duif, on March 3rd (883. 


. In 1897 8 hall was constracted from college fonds, at a cost 
of Res. 6,000, and in 1902 a hostel was completed ats cost of 
Re. 7,550, of which Rs. 2,500 was given by Government. The 
latter is divided into two blocks (containing six rooms each) 
which are called respectively the Brodie and Sweet Homes, after 
Messrs. V. A. Brodie and H. Sweet, a Oollector and a Superin- 
tendent of Police of the district who took much interest in the 
improvement of the college. 

The school taught up to the ‘ middle school standard ' (corre- 
sponding to the present lower secondary course) till 1866, when 
it was raised to the matricnlation standard. In January 1884 the 
school committee opened an F.A. class, and the institution was 
daly affiliated to the Madras University and styled the ‘ Pith4pur 
Béja’s College * in honour of its liberal patron. In order to place 
the institution on o satisfactory financial basis, the committee 
vegistered itself on the 28th August 1892 under the Indian 
Companies Act under the name of ‘The Pithépur Réja’s College, 
Limited.’ 

Tho institution is managed by a council of which the Collector 
of the district, the Obairman of the manicipal council, a repre- 
sentative of the Réja of Pithépuram, the Inspector of Schools 
and the Principal of the college are ex-officio members. A sdpa- 
rate committee of seven dirposes of all matters not expremly 
reserved for the decision of the council. 

The college is supported mainly by school fees, which in 
1903-04 amounted to nearly Rs. 15,000. Other important items 
of income are the interest (Rs. 1,400) on certain Government 
pro-notes and a mortgage loan of Rs. 400; and monthly grant 
from Government of Bs. 90. The college is generally nelf- 
supporting, but is sometimes worked at a small loss. The deficit 
in 1908-04, for example, was Rs, 370. 
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‘The establishment consists of a Principal and sixteen assistant 
masters ; two Sanskrit, and two Telnga, pandita; two gymnastic 
instructors; and copy, drawing and music masters. The attend- 
ance, sccording to recent figures, amounta to 487, of whom 39 
are reading in the senior, and twelve in the junior, F.A. class. 
‘The fees paid vary, according to the class in which the boy is 
reading, from Rs, 60 per annum for the F.A. classes to Rs, 14 
for the first class. The boys come mostly from the adjacent 
taluks of Cocanada, Rémachandraporam, Pedddpuram and Pithé- 
param. The hostel buildings completed in 1902 will accommodate 
24 boys, who pay twelve annas each per mensem for the use of 
them. They have not yet boarded there, but a kitchen has 
recently been built at a cost of Re. 1,000 to enable them to do 80.» 

Liberal scholarships are given in the college. They amount 
in all to Rs. 492 year and vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. 5 per annom 
according to the class to which they are open. They are tenable 
for terms varying from two to four years, and ere awarded by 
competitive examinations. They are only open to boys who are 
too poor to prosecute their studies without pecuniary help; and 
entrance to the examinations is also subject to certain age 
limits, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Eaatt Hitony—fhe zamindars—Ther edmniatration—The havils land—Com- 
mitiee of Circnit, 1785-87—Settlement with the zaminders in 1789—Abolition 
of the Chiefe and Councils, 1794 ~Colleotors of the hactis land =TuE Paama~ 
ext SerrteMENz, 1802-03 —Jts failare—Its effect on the ryote--Special 
Commumoner appomted, 1843 Rverwant Sxrrizmenre—Before 1865— 
Bettlemont of 1865-68—Ite acope--Gronping of villeges— Cleamfioation of 
sols— Standard crops, grain onttunr, commutetion pricen—Cultivation 
exponses and money rates ~ Fnancis} results—Water rate in the de'ta—The 
emsting settlement, rts acope—Reoclassification of delta sole—Water-rate 
problems—Settloment of wild tracts—Finanow! resn'ts—Bhadréchalam 
taluk—Propnetary rights—Fixing of the peshkesh—Aettloment sf 1890 in 
BhadhSchalam—Agency tracts and rented villeges. Distarcr anp Divtsionat 
Liuirs, Vustace Esrastisuments—Be-organised in 1866—~Reyised in 1885, 
Iname. 


onaP, x1, As has already been mentioned on p. 34 above, the district, when 


EARLY 
Hirory 


it was at length definitely acquired in 1768, was not at once 
administered directly by the Company bat was leased out to 
native renters called zamindars, over whom was a head renter 
nemed Hussain Ali Khan. The latter's lease expired in 1769 
and the newly-acquired terr:tory was then placed under the direct 
administration of the servants of the Company. The agents of 
the old factories and their subordinates were converted into 
Provincial Chiefs and Councils, and the Rajahmundry and Ellore 
Circars were pat under the Chief and Council of Masnlipatam, 
who for the next 25 years controlled the entire political, civil and 
revenue administration. They found thst the land of the district 
was of two classes; namely, the havik (‘havelly’) land, whioh 
consisted of household estates, situated round the chief towns, 
which had been appropriated by the Musalmans to the upkeep of 
their numerous garrisons and establishments and administered 
directly by them; and the zamindari land, the collection of the 
revenue in which was leased out on a commission to zamindars. 
These zamindars, in theory, were merely agents of the Musal- 
mans,’ created for the sole purpose of collectiog the revenne. 
Theoretically, they were removable at pleasure; but they were 


1 See Higginbotham’s reprint (Medres, 1883) of the AY/th Report on the 
Baws of the Rast Indsa Compeny (1818) and Mr. Grant's Polrtiest Survey of the 
Morthorn Oweera sppended thereto, both of which have been freely utilised in the 
follewing pages. 
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generally permitted to remain for generation after generetion in 
possession of their estates. They were often charged with the 
raising of local troops, who were consequently devoted to them, 
and during the lax administration of the later years of Musalman 
rule they had become so powerful that they had usurped here- 
ditary rights and come to regard themselves as the legal owners 
of the soil, They maintained the semblance of state, rosiding in 
mud forts in which their palaces were sitnated, moving abroad 
only on elephants or in gorgeous palanquins, and being accom- 
panied on their excursions by a rabble of armed peons and a posse 
of relatives and followers mounted on horses or borne in palan- 
quins. Their practice was to exact by force or fraud all the 
revenue they could, to pay a certain fixed sum to the Government, 
and to appropriate the balance themselves. The Ubiefand Council 
of Masulipatam treated these zamindars as the owners of their 
estates, subject to the payment of a money peshkash to Govern- 
ment which was settled from time to time on what was called the 
mdmil jamabandi, i. 8 customary sum assessed on no scientific 
basis. The Aavt/i land was kept nnder direct management as in 
the time of the Musalmans, 


The zaminders undoubtedly oppressed their ryots. The 
‘ancient established custom’ of collecting the revenue in the 
zamindari land was by a division of the crop (dsard), but in 
practice several different modes were adopted by the zamindars.' 
In some cases the crop was shared ; in others, particularly on the 
more fertile soils producing paddy, there was a fixed rent; and 
garder land, or land producing tobacco, cotton, betel, sngar-cane, 
oilseeds, palmyra or fruit trees, was assessed on special principles. 
Where the paddy crop was divided between the zamindar and the 
ryot, the division was theoretically supposed to leave the culti- 
vator 40, 60 or 60 per cent. of the crop, the higher rates being 
allowed to Bréhmans and other favoured classes. Bat asa matter 
of fact the cultivator’s share rarely exceeded 20 or 25 per cent. 
The fixed rents wore also maintained at an oppressively high 
level. 

‘The havtti land appears to have been managed on a somewhat 
similar system, renter being substituted fora zamindar. Divi- 
sion of the crop was more common, but arbitrary assessments 
called ssf and malavati were in some places substituted in its 
stead. Here again however it was the practice rather than the 
theory which was of essential importance to the ryot. In the 
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division of crops the proportions theoretically allowed to the culti- 
vator were the same as in the case of paddy in zamindari lend; 
‘but ‘ many after collections were made, and the renter usually 
exacted a higher price for his proportion than that of the merket, 
which reduces the ryot’s share to s fourth or even a fifth part of 
the produce.’ The cultivators, in fact, were as much under the 
thumb of the renters as of the zamindars. They had no right in 
the soil, and the renter let the land to the highest bidder. Bad 
es was the condition of the zamindari ryots, their fields were 
better cultivated than the Aavfli farms immediately dependent on 
the Company. 

The Chief and Council at Masulipatam did little or nothing to 
qheok this maladministration and oppression, and in 1775 the 
Court of Directors, aware of the evils of the existing system, and 
anxious both to protect the ryots snd to secure s more adequate 
revenue from the zamindars, ordered that a Committee of Circuit, 
to be composed of five Members of the Council of Fort St. 
George, should be appointed ‘to inquire into the state of the 
Northern Circars by ascertaining with all possible exactness the 
produce of the country, the number of inhabitants, . . . the 
gross amount of the revenues, the articles from which they 
arose, the mode by which they were collected and the chargos of 
collection.’ The Directors further ordered that enquiries should 
‘be made into the military strength and financial position of the 
vamindars ; and intimated that, while not desirous of depriving 
these latter of their revenue, they were determined to protect the 
ryote from violence and oppression. * 

Hardly, however, had this Committee begun its labours than 
its work was interrupted by the intervention of the new Governor 
of Madras, Sir Thomas Rumbold, who in 1778 decided to 
summon the zamindars to Madras and himself make a settlement 
with them there. The arrangement made accordingly was for five 
years at a rate 12} per cent. above the ‘mdm! jamabandi,’ te., 
the amounts the zamindars had hitherto been paying. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Rambold ceased to be Governor in 1780 and in 
1788 the Committee of Circuit was reappointed. It conducted 
a lengthy enguiry into the resources of the district end the 
other points referred to in its instractions, and its reports on the 
Aavili and zamindsri lands dated respectively December 18, 1786 
and Febraary 15, 1787 contain a fall and valuable description of 
the country, The immediate effect of its enquiry was that the 
increment of 12} per cent, imposed by Sir Thomas Rumbold on 


" ireuit Committes's Report dated Febrassy 25, 1787, para, 43, 
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the zamindars was confirmed, and in 1786 his settlement was 
extended for a period of three years till 1789; so that it was 
actually in force for eleven years. 

En 1789 the Chief and Council reported that a just assessment 
on the zamindaris would be two-thirds of their gross revenue. 
The Board of Revenue (which had been established in 1786) and 
the Government agreed, and a settlement was made on theee 
terms except in the case of the zamindari of Pithépuram, the 
lease of which had not expired and which was then being 
administered by renters. 

In 1791, however, famine devastated the country,’ the 
zamindars fell into arrears, large remissions were granted them, 
end their settlements were extended from three to five yearg 
wherever the shorter of these terms had been fixed. 

The Chief and Council at Masulipatam had distinguished 
themselves during this trying time neither by their knowledge of 
the conditions of their charge, nor by their loyalty to superior 
suthority; the reports of the Committee of Circuit had also 
proved the inofficiency of their administration ; and in 1794 they 
and the other Chiefs and Councils in the Northern Circars wern 
abolished, and the country was divided into Collectorates. At 
first, three Collectorates were formed with heud-quarters at Coca- 
nada, Rajahmondry and Mogaltarra, now in Kistna ; but shortly 
afterwards the greater part of the present district was placed under 
one Collector at Rajahmundry end was named the Rajahmundry 
district. 

Collectors had slready been appointed in 1787 for the 
management of the Aavfli land. Till 1792 they were independent 
of the Chiefs in Council, but from that year till 1794 were sub- 
ordinsted to them. They introduced much-needed improve- 
ments, reducing the size of the areas leased to renters, and in 
some cases dealing directly with the ryots by sharing the actual 
crpp with them in fixed proportions without the intervention 


of middlemen. The latter practice, though a great improvement 


on the system it suoceeded, had many drawbacks, as it involved, 
among other things, the maintenance of a large establishment of 
native officers who generally combined with the inhabitants to 
defrand the State. 

From 1794, land which fell under the immediate management 
‘of Government was leased out in appropriate farms on joint rents 
to the leading ryote, the rents being fixed in grainand commuted 


2 See Obapter VIII, p. 187. 
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into money at the market price or the average price for a number 
of years. This plan, however, still left much to be desired, since 
no precautions were taken to prevent the head ryots from opprese- 
ing their poorer neighbours—the besetting evil of all joint rent 
systems, Moreover the famine of 179] had denuded the country 
of cultivators, and though mach land had thus gone out of culti- 
vation the ryots had to pay for it just as if it hed yielded a orop, 

Meanwhile the Court of Directors and the Government of 
Indie had been pressing the Madras Government to introduce 
permanent settlement which had been adopted in Bengal in 
1798 and which was supposed to provide a solation of the vexed 
questions of the amounts which the zeminders should receive from 
their ryots and should pay to Government. Tho system was 
introduced in the Rajahmundry district in 1802-03. The estates 
of the existing zamindars were confirmed to them in perpetuity 
on « peshkash which was generally fixed at two-thirds of the 
average gross collectiona of land revenue in preceding years, 
the period of calculation varying from eight to thirteen years 
according as accounts were available. The Aavih land was 
divided into proprietary estates (or ‘muttas’) of conveniont 
size yielding from Rs. 8,500 to Rs, 17,500, and these were 
sold in public auction to the highest bidders on permanent 
tenure subject to the payment of a peshkash calculated on the 
best available data. In both cases the rights of the under- 
tenants were protected by a legislative enactment (Regulation 
XXX of 1802) which enforced the grant of pattas and the obser- 
vance of customary rights. The land-customs, salt, abkéri and 
other miscelianeous sources of revenue, which had been included 
in former assessments, were resumed by Government and excluded 
from the assets of the new estates. 


‘Twenty-sevon muttas and thirteen ancient zaminderis wore 
thue formed. Two other small zamindaris1 were subsequently 
added to this number. The hilly and thinly populated estates of 
Bampa, Tétapalli, snd Jaddangi, whose ownere ware called man- 
eabdare and whose revenues were trifling, were not brought under 
the permanent settlement like the other paris of the district, and 
their existence was in fact almost ignored. 

The greater part of the district was included in the Peddé- 
puram estate, which was assessed with a peshkash of nearly seven 
Iskhs. Large areas were also inolnded in the Pithapuram, Péla- 
varam and Kéta Rémachandrapurem zamindsris, which were 
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assessed respectively at two and a half lakhs, one lakh, and one 
anda quertor Iskhe. The other properties were inconsiderable 
in extent. There were in all fourteen ancient zamindaris and 
twelve mmttas in those parts of the present Gédéveri district 
which were then incladed in the district of Rajahmondry,! 


‘The Pithépuram zamindari is the only large property which 
retaing anything like its old proportions. Much of the Peddé- 
param estate has been bought in by Government for arrears, and 
what remains of it has been divided into nine small zamindaris 
which altogether pay a peshkash of less than one and a half Jakhs. 
The whole of the Kéta Rémachandrapuram estate was bought in 
by Government in 1846, and Pélavaram has been reduced by 
sales for arrears to a petty estate paying a peshkash of les¢ 
than Rs 7,000. The other properties have suffered similarly 
from sales and subdivisions, Excluding the agency hill mottas 
and Bhadréchalam, eighteen zamindaris and eleven muttas are 
still in existence. 


This permanent settlement was @ dismal failure. Both the 
anoient zamindaris and the newly-created proprietary estates 
were speedily involved in financial difficulties. In the case of the 
former this appears to have been less the offect of over-assessment 
than of extravagance and mismanagement. Indeed the most 
lightly-assessed of them all was the first to collapse. Tho newly- 
created proprietora not only imitated the extravagance of the 
aucient zamindars, but had also to atruggle against over-assess- 
ment, <heir estates quickly began to bo put up to sale in satis- 
faction of arrears of peshkash,and usually passed at first into the 
hands of speculators who eventually came to the same end. In 
1818-14 the first of them was purchased on behalf of Government 
at suction by the Collector, and thenceforward, as the dgures 
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’ ‘Those figures exclude Rhedrichalam and partsof Yellavaram, which were 
not added to the district till Ister. The figures of peshkash include sresa which 
Aheve since boan handed over to Kistna, and are only roughly correct. 
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The political results of the permanent settlement were equally 
disastrous. In 1822, Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of 
Madras, examined iu a characteristic minute the causes of the 
freqaent disturbances of the peace which occurred, and attributed 
much of the disorder to the attempts of Government to enforce 
the rights of traders and other speculators who had lent money 
to the zamindars and proprietors on the security of their estates. 
He wrote :— 

‘They are not dishonoured, they think, by their possossions 
falling into the hands of Government, but they consider themselves 
disgraced by seeing the abodes of their ancestors become the property 
of a low trader. As the Regulations now stand, we must, whenever a 
sowear obtains a decres against a zamindar for a part or the whole 
of the zamindari, support him by force both in getting and maintaining 
possession of it; and hence we are every dey liable to be dragged into 
a petty warfare among unhealthy hills, where an enemy is hardly 
ever seen, where numbers of valuable lives are lost from the climate, 
and where we often lose but never gain reputation.’? 

He was emphatically of opinion, none the less, that the great 
hope for the future lay in the gradual extension of the area of 
the Goverament land. ‘ No zamindari once forfeited for rebellion 
should ever be restored. All estates falling in should invariably 
be kept and annexed tp the Circar lands.’ 

Nor did the permanent settlement bring peace and plenty to 
the cultivators. Few of the zamindars interested themselves per+ 
sonally in the management of their estates ; they entrusted every- 
thing to the care of managers, whose policy it was to render their 
masters entirely dependent on them and to prevent their juterfer- 
ing in the administration. There was no system of management ; 
the only object was to extort from the ryots the utmost possible 
amount of revenue. A second middleman was often introduced 
by renting villages aunuslly or fora term of years, preference 
being given to such proposals as ensured the highest amount of 
rent and afforded security for its punctual payment, and little 
regard being had to the class of persons tendering or the influence 
rack-rents must have on the resources of the villages. In adverse 
seasons all that could be taken of the ryots’ produce was claimed 
on the part of the zamindar, and in ordinary years the demand 
parposely exceeded their means. The deficiencies of bad years 
were made up in good ones, and in both the ryot was left only a 
‘bare subsistence. 

The inherent evils of this system were soon exaggerated by a 
succession of natural calamities which is described in more detail 


1 asbuthnot’s Monro (London, 1861), i, £18. 
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in Chapter VIII. Annnfavourablesesson in 1831-32, culminating 
in a destractive hurricane in May of the latter year, was followed 
by the disastrous famine of 1883 ; the three years (835-38 were 
far from prosperous, the scarcity in the last of them almost 
amounting to famine ; in 1839 a cyclone did great damage allalong 
the coast and far inland ; while the season of 1840-4! was almost 
equally calamitous, Moreover a great decline in the weaving 
trade had taken place owing to the abolition of the Government 
factories. The value of pieco-goods exported decreased from 14 
lakhs in 1825 to less than 2 lakhs in 1842. Numbers of people 
were thus thrown out of work. 


The impoverishment of the district and the decline in ita 


revenue at length, in 1843, led Government to send Sir Henry: 
Montgomery, Bart.,an able member of the Vivil service, to make 


enquiries. His report, dated March £8, 1444, dealt fully with the » 


evils of the existing system. He attributed them chiefly t> the 
inefficient mansgement of the zamindars and proprietors, and the 
consequent rack-renting and impoverishment of the villages. He 
also lamented the want of adequate means of irrigation—especially 
the neglect of the Gddévari water—and the disrepair of the exist- 
ing works ; and his report led to the enquiries which ultimately 
resulted in the construction of the great auicut at Dowlaishweram 
and the transformation of the delta of the Gédévari consequent 
thereon. 


The most important part of his report, however, was that 
devoted to consideration of the revenue policy which should be 
adopted in the constantly increasing area which, as has been seen, 
was coming under the direct administration of Government. 


The first villages which came (in 1813-14) into Government 
hands were rented out to the principal inhabitants jointly, on the 
system approved by the Board of Revenue in 1794, In 117 that 
plan was relinquished, and for a number of years the Government 
land was administered under the dsard system of shering the crops 
or the efeabadi system of annual or periodical rents. In both 
cases the settlement was made with the ryots directly and with- 
out the intervention of a middleman ; and the Collector was only 
authorised to rent the villages in the event of the inhabitants 
refusing to come to reasonable terms. 


The dsaré or sharing system was simply the conversion into 
money of the Government share, ascertained by estimate or by 
actual measurement of the grain, of the actual crop harvested 
each year. It was apparently almost universal on wet land. Ite 
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drawbacks, as already mentioned, were that it involved the enter- 
tainment of a large native staff who cheated the Government and. 
bullied the ryots. 

Under the vfsabadi system, which was generally applied to dry 
land, the assessment on the village as a whole was fixed annually 
by the Collector with reference to the probable prospecte of the 
harvest, but was frequently revised atthe jamabandi in accordance 
with the actual state of the season This lump assessment was 
distributed among the different fields by the ryots themeclves, 
individual agreements being tiken by the Collector from each 
ryot for the rent apportioned to his holding. 

The fairness of this distribution was in theory maintained by 


,the introduction of the peculiar system of ‘challenging,’ under 


which any ryot who considered that his own holding was over- 
assessed and that of his neighbour too leniently rated could demand, 
that the latter should be made over to him at an increased rate 
which he named. If the ryot in possession consented to pay the 
enhanced demand he could retain the land, aud in that case a 
proportionate reduction was made in the assessment of the fields 
held by the ryot who challenged. If, however, the ryot in 
possession refused to agree to the increased rate, he was compelled 
to give up the land to the challenger, who took it on the higher 
terms he had himself named. 

This challenging necessarily rendered occupation insecure, 
and it moreover failed to meet every case of unfairness, since the 
unit of challenging was the entire holding and nota particular 
field ; and a small ryot whose one or two fields wero over, asseased 
could not afford to challenge a wealthy cultivator with a large 
holding, however sure he might be that the latter was too 
leniently rated. ‘ Accordingly,’ wrote the Collector in 1826,‘ the 
substantial ryote invariably contrived that their own lands should 
‘be lightly assessed and the burden thrown on those of the poorer 
ryots.’ 

This apportionment of the lump village assessment among the 
different holdings was made either annually or periodically. If 
the latter, it was generally accompanied bya redistribution of the 
fields among the various villagers every three, four or five years 
(according to the custom of each village), somewhat 1: the same 
way as under the karatyfdu form of the mirési tenore in Tanjore, 
of which relics even now survive. This was done chiefly to 
prevent the land held by the smaller ryots from being exhausted 
by continual poor farming, but alec to counteract the frequent 
changes of possession rendered possible by the challenging 
system. 
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The vfsabadi leasea did not work satisfactorily. Arrears 
usually accumulated owing to the inability of the poorer classes 
to pay their rents, and then alterations were made in the total 
amount of the lnmp sasessment; but apparently nothing was done 
to render its incidence more fair. 

Both the deard and the vfsabadi systems therefore had their 
drawbacks, and more than one Collector proposed « return to the 
renting methods. This was indeed authorized in 1839, though it 
was not actually carried ont. 


Bir Henry Montgomery’s report of 1844 already referred to 
recorded the opinion thatthe only satisfactory way of dealing 
with the Government Jand was by a survey and soientific settee 
ment. Meanwhile, as a temporary measure, he advocated & 
system of joint village rents, and this was introduced a year 
or two later and remained in force for some 20 years. The chal- 
lenging system, curiously enough, was retained, and the main 
modifications introduced were the abolition of the deard system 
and the insistence of the joint responsibility of the village 
community as a whole for the default of any of its members. Sir 
Henry Montgomery's view was that these joint village rents would 
afford protection to the poorer ryots in so far as their interests 
were mixed up with those of the richer, and he was slso anxious 
to remove the obnoxious interference of (-overnment servants 
which was an easential part of the ¢sard system, and had also 
grown up round the efsabai system owing to the ryots being 
unable themselves to arrange the apportionment of the lump 
assesanionts among the different holdings. 

Meanwhile notable changes had been effected in the adminis- 
tration of the district. In 1849 a Special Commissioner with the 
powers of a Board of Revenue was appointed to the charge of it, 
and the post was continued until 1855. In 1859 the Bajahmundry, 
Masalipatam and Guontfr Collectorates were formed into the two 
digtricts of Géd4vari (with Cocanada as head-quarters) and Kistna, 
the boundary between which followed the course of the Upputérn 
and Tamaléru rivers The anicut across the Géddvari had also 
been completed in 1853. 

Proposale for the first scientific settlement of the taluks 
comprising the new Gddéveri -district were submitted by 
Mr, B. E. Master, Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, in 
two schemes, one in 1860 dealing with the western delta, and the 
other in 1861 relating to the rest of the district! The two 


1 Printed in No, XII of the Selections from the Madros Resords, 
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CWAP. Xi. schemes, with certain modifications, were introduced in 1862-63 
Rrorwan and 1866-87 respectively. 
Serrueuaym, Tt wae not considered desirable to survey or settle the whole 
Tt scope, of the villages belonging to Government. The scheme did not 
deal with 148 Government villages in the Agency and elsewhere 
in which patches of land were only cleared for temporary culti- 
vation and abandoned after a year or two for fresh ones, 
These were left to be settled from year to year, Waste land, even 
in surveyed villages, was often left unclassified on the ground that 
it was not likely to be soon occupied ; and many of the /ankae in 
the Gédévari were omitted from the scheme, because their limits 
were continually fluctuating, and wore ordered to be leased out 
anaually by auction—a aystem which still obtains. 
Grouping of The remaining area was divided into the ‘upland’ and the 
inet. ‘ delta, according as it lay outside or within the influence of the 
Gédévari irrigation. In each of these tracts the villages wero 
grouped into classes with reference to their general fertility and 
the quelity of their irrigation sources. All the delta land was 
classed as dry, a uniform water-rate of Rs. 3 per acre being 
imposed on irrigated flelds in addition to the dry assessment. 
Clomiseaticn The soila were grouped into fourteen classes,’ the arenacsous 
sil series amounting to four per cent, of the whole, the alluvial to 
six, the red ferrnginous varieties to 29 and the regar to 59 per 
cent, There was also an exceptional class, making up two per 
cent of the whole, in which were placed the iankas in the Gédd- 
vari and the land irrigated by the Yeléra river in Peddépuram 
taluk. : 
Btandard The grain values of each of the ‘sorts’ into which these 
crops, grain classes wore subdivided were ascertained by experiment. The 
commutation orops taken as the standard for each class were as under :— 
Prices, £ 






















| Delta land and nplend dey. Ex nal 
Tankas, Upload |-— —--—)~ tan andor the 
: Red. | Black, Sandy. | Yelérn, . 
Chotam | Cambn. 
Chole, | Cambo, | White paddy. 
Caml Regi. agi. 
Horse-gram | Blaok } Black } Sugar-oane, 
paddy. paddy 





From the grain values, 8 deduction was made of one-sixth in 
the delta and one-fourth in the aplands to allow for vicissitudes 


BLP, (Rev. Batt.), Mo, 43, dated 18th Mey 1698, p. 6. 
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of season and unprofitable areas. Commutation prices were 
calculated from the prices of past years and independent enquiries, 
and worked out as shown in the margin.* 

Re, ‘The ultimate grain values were reduced 

* Grain. Per goree. to money in accordance with the commn- 


White paddy - 72 tation prices, and the gross annual movey 
Blecs rea - value per acre of each soil was fixed by 
Bayi. 6 taking the average of the money equiva- 
Horse-gr 6 lenta of the grain valnes of each kind of 
Oholm aap standard crop. For the special clasa of 

per maunds, land under the Yeléra river the calcula- 
Lobaooo ow 0 tions were made on the assumption that 
Sugarcane .. 16 sugar-oane would be cultivated once ip 


four years and paddy in the others, the 
aggregate outtarn being estimated for four years and the averago 
for one year taken from this. 


Deductions were next made for cultivation expenses, the 
expenses per acre on each class of soil being 


* Dr taken as the avorage cost of cultivating 
20 0 10 © an acre with each of the standard crops. 
x +4 ° : The result worked out in ordinary cases to 
48 6 9 between Bs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 2 per acre, but in 
40 6 0 the case of tobacco it came to Rs, 35, and 
a8 5 8 in that of sugarcane to Rs. 96, per acre. 
: ¢ § 0 Both the gross and the net valoo of each 
24 4 0 ‘sort’ of soil having thus been ascertained, 
2 “o 8 8 rates of assessment per acre were framed. 
118 " 8 © The share of Government yenerally ap- 
1} & 2 & proximated to half the uet produce. Tho 
10 2 0 ates arrived at were modified in their 
O18 application to actual fields according to the 
38 classification of the villages already referred 

7 . : to, the same soils paying less in villages which 


wore classed low in the sesle of fertility. In 
the ond, the eighteen rates for dry land and fourteen for wet 
shown in the margin ® were arrived at. The first three of the 
former applied only to the exceptional soils in the lankas, ote. 


The result of the settlement was sn increase in the revenue 
demand amounting, on the whole, to four lakhs, or 23 per cent., 
over the figures of 1859-60, though there was a decrease in the 
ary upland villages. In the area which at present makes up 
the district, the approximate increase in the delta land amounted 
to Bs. 99,000, or 12 per cent., and in the upland wet land to 
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Re. 41,000, while in the apland dry land the decrouse was 
Rs. 14,000. The net increase in this tract was thus some 
Bs. 1,26,000. The water-rate in the delta was raised almoat 
immediately (1865) from Re. 3 to Rs. 4 per acre, and eventaally 
in 1894 to Rs. 6; and this resulted in o further increase. 

‘This separate water-rate on regularly irrigated wet land was 
quite oxceptional, the method usual in other districts being to 
charge such land a consolidated wet assesement. It was intro- 
duced under the orders of the then Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Wood. His idea appears to have been that, though Government. 
was selling the water, it had no concern with the use mada of it, 
aud was only required to fix a‘ fair commercial value’ for it. 
But to some land the water was worth much more than to others 
(wince fields which grew excellent dry orops did not always do 
well whon irrigated), and in effect tho greatest inequalities of 
assessment grew up among tho delta fields.’ These considerations 
ted the Government to reclassify the delta land when the present 
settlement was introdaced. ‘ 

The settlement continued in force for 30 years and in 1896 
proposals for its revision were made. The chief factors calling 
for consideration * were the enormous increase in prices (they 
had more than doubled in most cases), and the great improve- 
ment in means of communication, which had oocurred since the 
last settlement. The anomalies caused by the water-rate system 
in the delta ulso called loudly for removal. In the uplands no 
reclassification of soils was considered necessary, and the chief 
change was en all round enhancement of the existing rates by 
one-third, so that Government might share in the profits resulting 
from the grest increase in prices, 

In the delta, however, both wet and dry land soila were 
reclassified and a consolidated wet assessment was substituted 
for the existing dry assessment plus water-rate. 

In reclassifying these soils three series (alluvial, Tegar and 
arenaceous) were adopted, the first containing two classes and 
eech of the two latter three. Hach cless was subdivided into 
‘sorts’ The standard crops taken for wet and dry land were 
white and black paddy respectively. For the former the grain 
outtarns which had been arrived at for the same classes of sila 
in Tanjore were adopted; they were rather less than those 


1 Bee G.0., No, 625, Rev., dated 97th Angust 1804 ond BLP. (Rev. Sett,), 
‘No. 16, dated 29th January 1895, p. 1. 

4 Bee the exhaustive report in B.P. (Rev. Sett.), No. 48, dated 12th Mereh 
1806. 
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worked out at the first settlement. For'jblack paddy the out- 
turns adopted were also rather below those calculated at the 
earlier settlement, For vicissitudes of season and unprofitable 
areas allowances of 10 per cent. were made in wet, and 20 per cent. 
in dry, land. The delts orops never fail and the ryote there 
obtain very high prices for their crops’in famine years; but 
their assessment was not enhanced on that account. ‘Ihe 
estimated cost of cultivation was raised, the maxima for wet 
and dry crops being Rs. 14 and Rs, 8 against Xs. 5-8-0 and 
Rs. 4 respectively under the old settlement. ; The commutation 
prices were taken at Rs, 118 and Ks. ¥6 per garce for 
black and white paddy respectively. The average prices of 
the last twenty non-famine years were actually much higher than 
these figures, but fifteen per cent. was deducted from the averages 
to allow for merchants’ profits. Half the net anaoual money 
value of the outturn of each field es thas ascertained was taken 
as the Government shure and rounded off to the nearest standard 
rate of assessment. The result was the 
marginally-noted * fourteen rates for dry, 
and twelve rates for wet, lands. The two 
highest dry rates were only applied to lanka 
or paduga: (river bank} lands, which are of 
exceptional fertility. For purposes of dry 
assessment, the villages were divided into two 
groups with reference to their means of com- 
munication and their proximity to markets ; 
while wet land was grouped in blocks 
(irrespective of village boundaries) into 
four ‘classes’ with reference tu the quality 
of the irrigation and drainage. When the 
rates of assessment were applied to parti- 
oular fields, they were modified according to the groups and 
classes in which the fields were included. 

* The general result of the settlement was that in the whole of 
the Gédévari delia—inclading those portions since transferred to 
Kistna district—there was @ groxs increase in the assessment of 
Ra. 2,85,000, or eight per cent. 

The change from the system of water-rate to a consolidated 
wot assessment caused some difficulties. The first doubt which 
arose was as to what land should be assessed as wetand what asdry, 
since under the former system the ryot had been able to please 
himself as to whether he would grow dry crops or wet. It was 
eventoally decided that all land which had been continuously 
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under wet cultivation for the five years 1893-99 (but ex- 
cepting 1895-96), or from which Government water could not 
‘be excladed, should be classed as wet, The next question was 
what water-rate should be imposed on the remaining delta fields 
when they were irrigated. {nthe case of this land the option 
of using or refusing the water was continued, and, in considera. 
tion of this concession, the water-rate was fixed at one rupee 
per acre more than the difference between the wet and dry 
assessment. No land was classed as permanent double-crop land. 
The charge for a second crop on wet land was fixed at half the 
wet assessment, and specific rales were made for the chargea for 
irrigated dry orops and second wet crops on dry land. 

The levy of water-rate in zamindari and inam land occasioned 
some discussion. A ruling of the High Court had raised a doubt 
as to the right of Government to levy the rate on land of these 
two classes from which water could not be excluded, and this 
had to be removed by legislation (Act V of 1900); and the ate 
was evontually fixed at the old uniform figure of Re. 5 per acre, 

Besides reassessing the areas dealt with at the former settle- 
ment, the existing settlement assessed to revenne many villages 
which either did not then belong to Government or had been left 
out of account owing to their jungly nature. Some 41 proprie- 
tary villages had been resumed by Government since the original 
settlement, and many jungle villages had so far advanced in 
civilization as to justify their assessment. The large areas of 
weate land in the surveyed villages of the upland taluks, which 
at the original settlement had been left unsssessed on thd ground 
that they were not likely to be brought under caltivation within 
@ reasonable period, were now brought into line with the fields 
adjoining them. 

On the whole, then, 820,000 acres which had been settled in 
1866 and assessed at Rs. 11,388,000 were charged Rs. 18,86,000 
in the new settlement of 1900; 19,000 acres which had come 
newly under cultivation between the two settlements, and had 
been provisionally aasessed at Is. 16,000, were now charged 
Res. 23,000; and some 42,000 acres were assessed for the first 
time in 1900 at Re. 34,000. 

The existing taluk of Bhadréchalam beyond the Ghéts became 
British territory in 1860), and till 1874 was administered as part 
of the Upper Gédévari district of the Central Provinces. It is 
made up of the old Bhadréchalam and Rékapalle taluks. In 


1 ‘Thirty-seven villages of the T6tapelli estate in 1881 ond four of the 
Ramps estate in 1882. 
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1874 it was decided, in view of its racial and geographical CaP. xt. 
affinities to the Gédévari district of this Presidency, to transfer _Brorwanr 
the taluk to this latter. Its revenue history is therefore distinct S*T™=ME"™™ 
from that of the rest of the district. 


Bhadrichalam is a portion of a large zamindari estate which Proprietary 
is said to have been in the possession of the present family since ‘ight. 
1824, and the reat of which remained, at the time of the cession 
in 1860, a part of the Nizam’s Dominions. The possession of 
the property by the present owners has on several occasions been 
seriously, though not permanently, interrupted by feuds with a 
rival family. Rékepalle, which was formerly a separate talak 
‘but is now embodied in Bhadréchalam, was leased ont in 1815 
by the proprietors of the latter extate tu renters who subse-, 
quently set at nought their authority and even rose in arms 
against them. These people were accordingly registered as 
inferior proprietors at the settlement which followed the 
cession in 1860, Another clase of inferior proprietors were the 
‘Doras,’ to whom the owners of the estate had been wont to 
rent out certain areas on short leases on a vornmission of from 20 
to 40 per cent. of the gross produce. Their position was also 
defined at the settlement. 


Besides fixing the position of the superior and iaferior 
proprietors, this settlement also determined the status of the 
ryots. Some of these possessed varyiug degrees of occupancy 
right in the soil,! but the rest were tenants-at-will. The ovcu- 
pancy rjghts conforred ranged from a conditional right (in the 
case of those who had held their land for twelve years) to 
an absolute right. and in all cuses the proprietors were prohi- 
dited from raising the ryots’ rents during the currency of the 
settlement. 


The assessment of the peshkash to be paid by the proprietora Fixing of the 
was caloulated by regular settlement operations. The villages Prbkesh. 
wete grouped for purposes of assessment into chuks subdivi- 
sions) with reference to their fertility and locality, and the land 
waa surveyed and the soils classified field by field. The rental 
which each clas of soil in each chuk might be assumed to be 
able to pay was then calculated with reference to the money 
renta actually paid during the last five years, and fo the value of 
rents paid in kind. Of the assumed rental thus arrived at, one 
half was taken ss the peshkach. 


3 Those are clearly set out in the papers printed with G.0., No, 128, Revenue 
dated 9h January 1886, py. 4 and 6. 
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The Doras above referred to had to pay the superior 
proprietors the whole of the peshkash so fixed on each village, 
together with road and school cesses each amounting to two per 
cent. on the peshkash, 8 dék cess of a half per cent., anda 
tribute of from 10 to 40 per cent. called malikhdna, The amount 
and description of rent due from the cultivators to the proprietors 
was also proscribed, even in the case of the tenants-at-will 
upon whom no permanent arrangement was binding. Waste 
lands and forests were declared to belong to Government, after 
a liberal deduction of waste (from 100 to 200 per cent. of the 
cultivated area and called the dupafi land) had been set apart 
round each village for the extension of cultivation, firewood and 
grazing purposes The abkéri revenue was also resumed, and 
the rani of Bhadrachalam was granted a deduction of Rs. 4,428 
from her peshkash as compensation for the loss she suffered. 
through the resumption of this and the forests This settlement 
was thus altogether different in principle from those carried out 
in zamindaris in thia Proridency. 

Besides the ocoupied proprietary tracts, the country contained 
8 vast extent of waste land and a small area of occupied land the 
proprietary right in which was vested in Government. The 
latter consisted of a number of small and neglected villages in the 
heart of the forest, in which only shifting cultivation (pédu) was 
practised. The ryota in these were given occupancy rights over 
all fields which they could prove to have been continuonsly held 
by them, and a small sssessment—apparently four annas on the 
extent culturable with ono axe, about three acres—was levied, 

After Bhadréchalam became part of the Gédivari district, 
the question of its re-settlement arose. The origina! settloment 
had been far less favourable to the proprietor than those carried 
out in this Presidency, and the proprietor pressed for a reduction 
of bis peshkash and tho restoration of his former rights to the 
revenue from abkéri and the forests The general lines upon 
which the re-settlement should proceed were ultimately laid 
down in 1885 ; but it was not carried ont till 1888-89 nor intro- 
duced till 1890. The inferior tenures were not interfered with— 
indeed ryots with provisional occupancy tenures were granted 
absolute occupancy rights. The average rates on Government 
wot and dry land were put at 8 annas and 4 annas respectively, 
and cultivation is now measured up annually. The peshkash 
was fixed at two-thirds of the various superior and inferior 
proprictors’ assets, ascertained by a scrotiny of their accounts, 
subject to the proviso that no curtailment exceeding 15 per cont. 
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should be effected in any proprietor’s income. The abkéri and 
forest revenue were again retained in the hands of Government, 
but as an act of grace an allowance of Re. 4,000 8 year was made 
to the zamindar of Bhadréchalam as compensation therefor, the 
deduction from the rani’s peshkash above referred to having 
lapsed at her death. The cost of the village establishment was 
deducted from the assets on which the peshkash was calculated. 
The malikhdnas were fixed at a uniform rate of LO per cent. on 
the peshkash. The road and other cesses were continued and 
formed into a fund called the Bladréchalam Road Fund, which 
was to bo administered by the Collector. 

The net result of this settlement was a loss to Gover oment of 
jast over Rs. 1,000 annually. % 

The present Agency tracts of Géd4vari conaist of the whole 
of the old mansabs (estates) of Itampa and Jaddangi, the more 
hilly parts of the old Peddépuram and Vélayaram zamindaris, 
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transferred from Vizagapatam in 1881 and the Bhadréchalam 
taluk transferred from the Central Provincos, As bas already 
‘been seen, the mansabs were disregarded, as being unimportant, 
both at the permanent settlement in 1802-03, and at the settle- 
ment of 1861-66, and since that time they have all been resumed 
in circumstances described in the account of each in Chapter 
XV; the land which formerly belonged to the two zamindaris 
of Peddfpuram and Pélavaram is held either by muttadars or 
direct from Government; and the revenue system in Bhadré- 
chalam,hss just been described. 

The Government villages, generally speaking, have not been 
surveyed or sottled, but are rented out from year to year to the 
highest suitable bidder, who is debarred by the terms of his 
annual patta from raising the rents of the ryots. The auction 
is merely a form, as there is seldom any competition. Some of 
these villages are being surveyed and it is proposed to introduce 
am experimental settloment direct with the ryots on the 
basis of existing rents. The muttedars pay a small quit-rent. 
They hold their land*on a service tennre of the same nature 
as that of the former mansabdar (ie., kdvalgdri or watch 
and ward) for any breach of which they are answerable to the 
Government. The holders of the muttes transferred from Vizaga- 
patam are on somewhat similar ground, their tenure being 
conditioned for service and defeasible at the will of Government, 
Government can remove them and can appoint whom they choose 
as their successors. The Agency also includes a few mokhésp 


1G.0,, Mo, 108, Revenue, dated &rd February 1800, 
23 
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- It has already been mentioned that the area which now 
makes ap the Gédévari district was originally placed under the 
Chief and Council at Masulipatam ; was divided in 1794 into the 
Collectorates of Cocanada and Rajahmundry ; was included in 
182 in the new Rajahmundry district; formed part of the 
Qédévari district first formed in 1859; and was increased by the 
addition of Bhadraéchalam taluk in 1874 and two muttas of 
Golgonda Agency in 1881. 

The district thus constituted increased enormously in wealth, 
population and importance when the irrigation from the Gédéveri 
anicnt took full effect, and became a heavier charge than one 
Collector could efficiently administer. Accordingly in 1904 the 
portion of it which lay south and west of the Gédévan river 
(with the single exception of the Pélavaram division) was trans- 
ferred to the Kistna district, which latter in its turn was lightened. 
by the formation of the new district of Gantfr. The existing 
divisional charges sre as under :— 













Area in 
Division, Talnke, square 
miles. 
~ Pee! 
Rajahmundry (Sub-Collector) ... Rajohmandry, Amolé-| 908! = Ad 
Naguran. 
Bhadréobalam Agency (lead Dhadrichalam wa] ML 49 
Ausistant Collector). . 
Pélavaram Agenc; * Qduropean Pélavaram, Yella-| 2,229 lt 
Deputy Collector). ‘varam, Chédevarem. 
Peddépuram (Deputy Collector). | Peddépuram, Réme-| 800 387 
chandrapuram. 
‘Head-quarter (Coosnada) Deputy Cocansde, Pithépuram,| 701 ‘887 
Collector. 
Total ...| 8,634 1,448 














It was not till 1866 that the village establishments of the 
district were thoroughly re-orgsnized on modern lines. At that 
time the village servants were paid partly by certain customary 
fees and partly by the profits of the cultivation of inam lande 
granted them free of assessment. The customary fees had been 
collected with, and included in, the old joint-rent settlements ; 
and then deducted under the head of ordinary remissions and 
disbursed to the village servante entitled to them. At the settle- 
went of 1562-67 these fees were not included in the assessments 
fixed upon the land, and the Government expressly reserved 
the power to levy a regular cess for the proper remuneration 
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of the village officers. It was decided in 1866+ that this cess 
should be levied under the recent Village Service Cess Act of 
1864 at the rate of 8 piss in every rupee of the land revenne on 
Government lands and of water-rate on iname, It was ordered 
that the inam lands which had up to then formed part of the 
remnneration of the village servants should be enfranchised (f.2., 
surrendered to the then holders) at a quit-rent of five-eighths of 
the land revenue assessment which would have been charged upon 
them had they not been inams. The proceeds of the cess and the 
quit-rents on the inams were set aside to constitute a fand (since 
sholished) for the future payment of the village establishments. 

Before these changes were introduced, the existing establish- 
menta were revised. The number of villages was greatly reduced 
by clubbing small ones with larger ones adjoining, and the 
establishments were greatly modified, being in every case much 
redoced. A munsif, a karnam, a talaiy4ri (called in this district 
a néyak) and one or more vottis (according to the amount of the 
revenue demand) were allowed to each village; an additional 
talaiyéri was sanctioned for 29 large villages; and nirgantis 
(distributors of irrigation water) were largely increased in num- 
ber, but were only employed for tanks in upland villages in 
which the ryots applied for them, and were not allowed in delta 
villages. The payment of munsifs and karnams varied, with the 
revenue demand of the village, from Rs. 1} to Rs. 12, and from 
Bs. 5 to Re. 20 a mouth, respectively. The lower rates for 
muneifs (Rs. 1}, Rs. 2, Rs. 3 and Rs. 4) were confined to villages 
where the revenue demand was small and the work of the head- 
man consequently light, The psy of the talaiyéris, nirgantis and 
vettis was fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 4.8 month. The old 
village shroffs were abolished. 

Village barbers and Chamars (leather-workers) had also been 
formerly remunerated with land inams. These were not enfran- 
chised, but were left to their holders to be enjoyed as service 
inams on condition that the holders rendered to the villagers the 
services, as barbers and leather-workers, which had been custom- 
arily required of them. Specific services were usually specially 
paid for in grain by the villagers, and these payments formed 
an addition to the income obtained from the inams. 

In 1885 & new scheme of village establishments was 
sanctioned. The essential alterations effected by this were the 
increase of the munsifs’ pay and the appointment of monigars to 
help them ; the appointment of assistant karnams;a moderate 


1 Ree G.0., No. 1287, Bevente, dated 23rd Muy 1866, and also Nos. 968, dated 
Sth June 1870, and 1097, dated 26th July 1885. 
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increase in the number of the talaiyéris and nirgantis and a 
decrease in that of the vettis; and the payment of those village 
officers in whole inam villages and zamindaris who did work for 
Government. Villages were graded into six classes, and the pay 
of mansifs and karnams yaried betwoen Res. 5 and Rs. 12 and 
ks. 8 and Rs. 20 respectively. In some cases the munsifs were 
paid as much as Rs. 15. The number of villages was altered by 
regrouping and by making provision for some resumed villages 
in the Kampa and Tétapalli mansabs, and the net result was 
that the total was reduced by ten. Subsequent to the reforms of 
1885 the number of monigars was slightly reduced by regroup- 
ing; and finally in 1898* the minimum pay of karnams 
‘Was raised to Rs. 8. 

In Government villages in Bhadréchalam en establishment of 
headmen (patéls), karnams (patwéris) and talaiyéris is paid from 
a fund constituted’ from a deduction of one anna in the rupee on 
the land revenue collections in those villages. 


The inams of the district were settled by the Inam Commis- 
sioner between 1860 and 1870. One peculiar class of inam then 
dealt with was the ferry inams, which had been granted to 
remonerate the boatmen who worked ferries on the Gédévari. 
The enfranchisement at a quit-rent of two-thirds of the assessment, 
of such of these as had been rendered unnecessary by other 
ferrying agenoy was ordered in 1865.’ Ferry inams still 
exist, notably in zawindari villages. As has been said, the 
village service inams in Government villages were enfranchised 
at 6 quit-rent of five-eighths of the assessment, and the izams of 
the quasi-private servants of the villagers in such villages—the 
barbers and the chucklers—were not interfered with.‘ 

Since 1902 a special officer has been engaged upon the 
enfranchisement of the village service inams proper in the pro- 
prietary estates. The principles followed differ in two important 
particulars from those adopted in the case of village service inams 
in ryotwari villages. The enfranchisement is at a quit-rent equal 
to the full assessment leviable on such lands, instead of at five- 
eighths of this amount; and the enfranchised lands are liable to 
re-aesesement at the re-settlement of the district. The work is 
practically completed and the revised village extablishments nearly 
all introduced. 

1G.0., No. 691, Revenue, dated 26th Angust 2890. 

* G.0,, Ro. 207, Revenue, dated 16th April 1898. ‘ 

2 Proceedings of Government, deted 2ist February 1865, pars. 31. 

‘ Ses Ge correspondence ending with G.0., No. 541, Revenue, dated 8rd 
April 1872, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SALT, ABKAR! AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


Sar7—The systema of administration—Mothods of manufacture—Markets—-Belt 
for Yanam-~—-Fish-ouring yards—Contraband pnlt-certh, Aptini AN» Oru 
—Arrack—Arrack in the Agency—Toddy—Toddy in the Agenoy--Foreign 
Yiquor-—-Opinm and hemp-drags—In the Agency. Cueroxe—Land customs— 
Bea-customs, INxcour-Tax, Szamps, 
Tues systems of administering the Government salt monopoly CHAP. XIL 
sre in force in the Géd4vari district; namely, the excise system,  Satt. 
the monopoly system and the modified excise system. The systema 


Under the first of these, which is inforce in the factory at fol cpaea 
Jegannéthaporam (Jagannaikpur) and the major part of that at ? 
Penugadtiru (these are the only two factories in the district), the 
salt is manufactured by licensees who are allowed, subject to 
certain restrictions, to make any quantity they choose, and dispose 
of it how and when they like, after they have paid to Govern- 
ment the excise duty on it, plus a small cess per maund to cover 
interest on the capital cost of permanent works connected with 
storage and manufacture which have been carried out by Govern- 
ment. This system was introduced into the district in 1885-86. 
Tt bas two drawbacks ; namely, that the quantity manufactured 
by the licensees may be inadequate to the demand, and that by 
manipulating the market the licensees (or outside capitaliste) 
may unduly raise the price of salt. The former of these 
disadventuges is met by the provision of penalties for neglect to 
manofacture, and the latter by the retention of w part of the 
Penugaddra factory uuder the old monopoly system, the second 
of the two systems above referred to. 

*Under this, the pans are worked by license-holders who are 
required to hand over all the salt they make to Government, and 
are paid for it a stated rate per garce called the kudidram 
(‘ cultivator’s share”) which is calculated to cover all expenses of 
manufacture and. lesve the license-holder a reasonable profit. 

Of late years the third of the above systems, the modified 
excise aystem, has been introduced in an extension of the Pena- 
gudéru factory. Under this, the Board of Revenue announce, 
before the manufacturing season begins, what quantity (if any) 
Government ie prepared to buy, and the licensees are bound to 
“make and deliver this quantity. Having dons so, they are allowed 
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to manufactare on their own account in the same manner ag 
ander the excise system. 


The figures in the margin show the extent in the two factories 
‘Rican Cac which is worked under each 

Jagernéthoyaram, exciso, 187 g  cithesethreeaystems. The 
Penngudére, rai op 8 Jagannéthapuram factory is 
0 «Ls OOP ORY within Cocanada munici- 

Do, ,modifiedexciee 88 18 polity and thet at Penaga- 
dfrn is near that town. In both of them, the salt is made by the 
ordinary methods. The pans are supplied with brine from chan- 
nels connecting with the sea or tidal creeks, and not from brine- 
pits, At Jagennéthapuram a steam pump is used for lifting the 
ebrine, and, at Penugudtra, picottahs. The soil at Ponugudéru is 
nearly all of a clayey description, and is sandy in only a very few 
parts. The result is that tho salt made there is dark in colour and 
rather dirty. That madeat Jagannéthepuram is also darker than 
usual. In both places, however, the quality is good and the salt 
has the commorcial advantagt of being rather light, which, since 
salt is bought wholesale at the factories by weight and retailed 
in he bazaars by measure, renders it popular with the dealers. 
The Jagannéthapuram factory used to be worked entirely by the 
Oriental Salt Company, Limited, which endeavoured, by the use 
of certain patent processes, to purify the local product 80 as to 
enable it to compete in the Calcutta market with ‘ Liverpool ’ salt, 
The attempt failed and the company was volontarily wound up 
at the end of 1904. The factory is now worked, under a lease 
ranning for 20 years from January 1889, by Mosegs. Hall, 
Wilson & Co., who have been recognized as 1ecsivers on behalf of 
the debenture-holders in the company. 

‘The salt made in the two factories is largely consumed 
within the district itself. Out of 780,000 maunde of salt manu~ 
factured there in 1905-06, nearly half was oonsumed within it. 
The balance was sent to Vizagapatam, Kistna, the Central 
Provinces and Orissa. The exports by sea used formerly to 
include large quantities sent to Rangoon; but in recent years 
cheap salt, mostly from Germany, has reached that town and 
reduced prices toa stage which leaves no profit on this trade. 
When the stock of Bombay salt is short, salt is sometimes 
exported from Cocanade to Calcutte. In 1903-04 about 126,000 
maunds were sent there; but this figure is quite exceptional, 
and the exports by sea rarely exceed 50,000 maunds in all. 

The supply of salt to the French Settlement of Yanam is 
governed by the rules which apply to the other French Settle- 
ments in this Presidency. Under a treaty of 1816 betwomn 
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France and England, modified by two subsequent conventions 
entered into in 1818 and 1837 between the Governments of 
Madras and the French Possessions,’ it was agreed that the 
Frenoh, in consideration of an annual payment, should undortake 
to manufacture no salt in their territories, that the Madras 
Government should supply them with such salt as they required 
* for domestic use and conaumption’ at cost price, and that they 
should retail this ‘at nearly the same price’ as it fetches in 
adjoining British territory. 

In Qéddvari, as elsewhere, fish-curing yards have been 
established in which salt is sold at a little over cost price for use 
in the caring of fish caught in the sea. There are four of these; 
namely, at Coringa, Gudaragunta (near Cocanada), Uppéda (near, 
Pithépuram) and Konappapéta, further north up the const. At 
least three-quarters of the fish cured aresmall. ‘The larger kinds 
chiefly inclade mango fish, sharks and skates. The demand for 
salted fish is great and exceeds the supply, though tho method of 
curing is primitive if not inadequate. Prices, however, are, kept 
down by the merchants, who make the fishermon advances and so 
have them in their power. 

Salt-earth is at present declared to be contraband only in the 
Pithdporam and Tuni divisions, certain villages in the Tétapalli 
samindari in Pedd&puram taluk, the Cocanada and Nagaram 
taloks, and the Amalépuram taluk less the division under the 
deputy tahsildar of Kottapéta. Elsewhere the saline soils are 
neither plentifol enough nor rich enough in salt to constitute a 
danger to the revenue. The Salt Act is not in force in the 
Agency, but no saline earths exist there and the supply of salt is 
all obtained from the low country. 

No saltpetre is made in the district, either orude or refined. 

The sbkéri revenue consists of that derived from arrack, 
toddy, foreign liquor and hemp-drogs. Statistics regarding each 
of these items, and also concerning opium, will be found in the 
sephrate Appendix. 

The arrack revenue ia managed on what is known as the 
contract distillery supply system, under which the contract for 
the exclusive privilege of the manufacture and supply of country 
spirit in the district is disposed of by tender, an excise duty is 
levied on the spirit issued from the contractor's distillery or ware- 
house, and the right of retail sale in licensed shops is sold separately 
by auction every year. Wholesale vend dép6ts are opened by the 
contractor at places fixed by the Collector, and the number of 


3 The first two of these papers are printed in estenzo in Aitchison’a Treatier, 
ete, (1898), vill, 214-22. 
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retail shops is definitely limited. The rates at which the spirit 
should be sold to the retail vendors are fixed by Government and 
embodied in the terms of the contract. The contract is held at 
present by Messrs. Parry & Co., Managers of the Decoan Sugar 
and Abkéri Co.’s distillery at Samalkot,! who make the spirit 
at that distillery from molasses. 

‘The consumption of arrack in Gédévari, when compared with 
that in other districts in which the still-head duty is the same 
(Re. 4-6 per gallon of proof spirit), is moderate. In 1903-04 
the average incidence of the arrack revenue per head of population 
in the district as formerly constituted was 2 as, 7 ps. against 
3 as. 11 ps. in the then Kistna district, 2 as. 1 p. in Nellore, and 
3 ag, in the Presidency as a whole. 

Up to 1900 the arrack consumed in the district was made from 
toddy and on the oat-still system. The change to the spirit made 
from molasses in the distillery, which was dearer than the other 
and had a less popular flavunr, caused a fall in the consumption 
and revenue (which however was more than counterbalanced by 
@ rise in the revenue from toddy) and also offered a strong temp- 
tation to illicit distillation, The consamption of the molasses 
arrack, however, is now steadily increasing, and it would seem 
that the vigilance of the protective staff of the Salt and Abkéri 
department has resulted in the transition from the one system to 
the other being safely tided over. 

In the Agency, the arrack revenue is differently administered. 
‘Three systems are in force; namely, the ordinary excise system, 
the nominal fee system, and the out-still and shop system. 

The Abkéri Act I of 1886 has been extended to 47 villages 
in Yellavaram, Chédavaram and Pélavaram—chiefly the more 
civilized villages near the plains—and the excise systom has been 
introduced into 3!) of these+two in Yellavaram, four in 
Chédavaram and 24 in Péievaram. 

In the rest of the Agency only the old Abkéri Act (IIT of 
1864) is in operation, and the abkéri administration is in the 
hands of the Revenue officials. Ontside Chédavaram, the second 
of the two systems above mentioned is in force in the Kéya and 
Reddi villages, the inhabitants of which are allowed to make 
arrack for their own consumption on payment of a nominal fee of 
two annas @ head per snoum for every male over fourteen years 
of age. The rules require that the village headman should take 
out the license and make and supply errack to the Kéye and 
Reddi residents, but in practice no actual license ia granted, In 


3 Boe Chapter VJ, p. 211, 
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Chédavaram little abkéri revenue is derived from the muttas, 
since a toddy tax (chigurupannu) is supposed to be included in 
the quif-rent levied from the mattadars ; but the ont-still system 
is in force in some of the muttas. 

In all parts of the Agency m which neither of the afore- 
mentioned systems is in force, the arrack revenue is managed on 
the out-stil] system, whereby the right both to make and to sell 
arrack in licensed premises is sold anuually by auction. 

In Bhadréchalam tho amack is distilled from the fowers of 
the sppa (Bassia latsfolia) tree, but elsewhere in the Agency from 
toddy, 

In the plains, the toddy revenue is now managed on the nenal 
tree-tax system, under which a tax is levied on every tree tapped 
and the right to open retail shops is sold evory year to the highest 
bidder. The toddy is nearly all drawn trom date and palmyra 
palina, the number of each of these which is tapped being about 
equal. Date toddy is used from October to the end of January 
and from Jaly to September, whon palmyra toddy is scarce, Tho 
toddy-drawers are generally of the Idiga and Gamalia castes. 

A fair number of trees are tapped for sweet juice in the delta 
taluks, since the demand for jaggery at the Samalkot distillery 
and sugar factory is very large. Many more are tapped in the 
western delta lately transferred to the Kistna district. Licenses 
have to be taken out for tapping for sweet juice. The low price 
of jaggery formerly retarded the industry ; but receutly (probably 
owing to the effect of the countervailing duties on sugar) the 

“price bua risen from Re. 1+ per candy of 500 1b, to Bs, 21 or 
Bs. 22, and this may result in an extension of sweet-jaice tapping. 
The tappers, however, are very usually in debt to capitalists 
from whom they have received advances, and are perhaps not 
likely to benefit much themselves. 

In the Agenoy, the tree-tax aystem is in force in the 30 villages 
already mentioned where the excise system of arrack administra- 
tion has been introduced, but elsewhere no separate revenue is 
derived from toddy. Toddy is drawn by the hill people from 
date, palmyra and sago (Ceryota urens) palm trees. 

Six taverns have been opened in Rajahmundry and Cocanada 
for the sale of foreign liquor to be consumed on the premises. 
The right to sell in them is disposed of annually by suction. In 
the Agency, a few shops have been opened on payment of fixed 
fees. 

Tho sale of opium, preparations of the hemp plant and poppy- 
heads is controlled under the system usual elsewhere. Supplies 
are obtained from the Government storehouses. There is en 
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opiom storehonse at Rajahmundry, the only one in the Presidency 
outside Madras. Licenses for wholesale vend dépits are wsued 
by the Collector on payment of a fee of Rs. 15 per annum, and 
retail shops are sold annually by auction ‘The rotail price of 
opium is fixed by Government at 2} tolas for a rupee. 

The amount of opium consumed 1s very large In the old 
Gédivan district the average consumption per head of the popula- 
tion in 1903-04 was °619 tola agamst 082 tola in the Presidency 
aga whole, and the incidence of the revenue was 2as 2 ps, per 
heed against 4 ps. for the whole Presidency. It has boon 
suggested that smuggling to Burma (most difficult to prevant) is 
responsible for unuch of this abnormal consumption Parcels of 
opium sent by post from this district were seized m Rangoon in 
$902-03 and previous yeois, and the many emigrants who go to 
Rangoon from Cocanada are bebeved to smuggle the drug with 
them, The Rangoon authonties have been particularly on the 
alert recently Anothe: explanation 1s that opium 18 used in the 
district as a prophylactic against malaria; but against this is the 
fact that the drug 13 not consumed wore largely in the malarious 
than in the healthy taluks. 

The consumption of hemp-drags per head of the population 1s 
smallor in Géddévari than usual In 1903-04 the incidence of 
revenue in the old Gédévan district per head per annum was one 
pie against two pies in the Presidency as a whole, 

In the Agency, the villages tu wluch Act I of 1886 has been 
apphed are supplied with ganja from two shopsin Pélavaram 
which get their stock from the plams. Elsewhere there are no 
restrictions on the cultivation of ganja; but ss a fact it is little 
grown or consumed There are a few opium shops. They are 
supphed from Rajahmundry and are managed in the ordinary 
manner, but by the Revenne department imstead of by the abkéri 
authorities, 

Under native role, and even m the early years of British 
admimstration, land-customs were levied at frequent stations along 
the main lines of communication, and had the most baneful effecta 
upon trade. In their report of 1787, the Circuit Commuttes* 
wrote :— 

*« Numerous chowkis are placed on all the roada, where, bendes the 
samindars’ dues, many russooms are exacted, which is the cause of 
much vexation and inconvenience to the trader The enormous 
duties exacted on teak deserve particular notice. From Pélavaram 
to Yansm they amount to 200 per cent. That carried by the Narasa- 
pur branch pays 250 per cent. at nine places. Hence teak timber is 
frequently brought from Pegu ate cheaper rate than oan be afforded 
by the merchants who trade in this article to Rékapalte,’ 

4 See Ohspter XI, p. 162. 
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The only land-customs now collected are those on goods passing 
into the distriot from the French Settlement of Yanam. These 
are levied at two stations (chowkis) established at Nilapalli and 
Injaram, on the east and weat frontiers of the Yanam Sottlement, 
The tariff of rates in force is the same as that for sea-borne 
imports from foreign countries. The only articles which are ever 
charged an export duty in this Presidency are paddy and rice; 
and by an arrangement entered into meny years ago tho export of 
these to Yanam, in quantities sufficient for the consumption of ita 
inhabitants, is permitted free of duty. 

‘There is only one considerable port in the district, that of 
Cocanada, and there a regular sea-customs establishment is main- 
tained. Coringa is also open to foreign trade, but the business 
dono is very small. The sea-castoms work is supervised by the 
ordinary establishment of the Salt, Abkdri and Customs depart- 
ment. The small sub-ports of Uppada aud Bendamirlanks are 
open only to coasting trade. 

The Income-tax Act does not apply to the Agency tracts, 
Figures for the rest of the district will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. The incidence of tho tax per head of 
the population in tho present district in the trienniam ending 
1904-05 was as hich as onc anna six pies, against 10} pies in the 
mufassal districts asa whole. Madura and the exceptional case 
of the Nilgiris were the only areas in which the figure was higher. 
Of the various taluks, the incidence was highest in Tuni, Cocanada 
and Rajahmandry, and lowest in Pithépuram and Rémachondra- 
puram., The great wealth of the delta taluks comes from agrical- 
tural pursuits, the income from whuch is not liable to tax, and the 
incidence in several of these is low. 

The revenue from stamps is very large in proportion to the 
population, the receipts per mille of the inhabitants from judicial 
stamps being higher in only two other districts and those from 
non-judicial stamps in only four others. Of the total stamp 
revenue, by far the largest amount is paid by the Cocanada and 
Rajehmundry taluks, owing no doubt to the existence of the 
Tudge’s and Sub-Judge’s courts at their head-quarters. Consider- 
eble contributions are also made by Amalépuram and Pedd4puram, 
and, toa less extent, by Ramachandrapuram. In the Agency, the 
revonne from stamps is exceedingly small, especially in Yellavaram 
and Ohédavaram. The Collector (and, during his absence from 
head-quarters, the Treasury Deputy Collector) have been em- 
powered to affix impressed labels to documents presented by the 
public, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Earuy Mriwops—tinde ualive rule—Under the Chiofa wud Councils, Tus 
Pasarnr Syscrd—In the plains In the Agonoy, Crvix Jrsricr—Exivting 
Courts—Amount of litigation—Registration. Gzivinat. Juerica—Tho 
sarizas Courte~Crime—Thq Yinfdis or Natkalis—Othor crimins] classos. 
Port .—Former systems—The existing force, JatLs, 





CHAP, XIL, Unser native rule, and also in the early days of British adminis- 
wii™t tration, the regular courts"of justice were fow. The Gommittes 
— of Oircuit,) in its report of December 1786, describes as 
follows the system which was in force :—- 
Under native ‘Daring tho Mogul Government there wore courts of justice 
rule. established at Rajahmundry and Ellore, whore Kazis administered 
justice according to Muhammadan law. ‘I'he Foujidars® roserved 
to themselves the infliction of capital punishments and the detcrmina- 
tion on causes of considerable property. There was also at each place 
a Outval (kotwél) with an establishment of peons to superintend the 
police, and » Nurkee whose daty it was to regulate the price of 
provisions. 
‘Of those nothing but the names romain, and the inhabitants are 
without any Courts of Justice. Trifling disputes aro settled by the 
Karnams and head inhabitants. Matters of greater consequence are 
referred to the Renter or the Chief and Council; but the distance at 
which some of the farms are from the seat uf Government reuders an 
appeal to the latter troublesome and expensive. For heinous crimes 
(which are seldom perpetrated) the only imprisonment nt present 
inflicted by our Government is confinement of the culprit’s person.’ 
Under the In the early days of British rule the only civil court having 
Gitate one! any jurisdiction within the district was that of the Chief and 
i‘ Council at Masulipatam, and the activities of this were confined 
almost exclusively to the limits of Masulipatam town and factory, 
‘ OF criminal jurisdiction there was none. There was no law pro- 
viding for the infliction of death or any other penalty. ‘ 
The Chiefs in Council bad very little authority in their districts ; 
and of course every zamindar could interfere in the direct admi- 
nistration of justice.’ A brief but vivid picture of the lawlessness 
1 See Chapter XI, p. 162. 


2 Fe, the Fanjdérs, sometimes called also Nawibs, who were in charge of 
each of the dive Northern Circars. 
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which naturally resulted from this state of things is afforded CHAP. XU. 


by a contemporary account of the condition in 1789 of the port 
of Coringa, then a busy place. There, owing to the number of 
ships and seilors that visited the port and the ‘gencral want of 
police,’ fighting, thefte aud murder were common. ‘ When any 
wrong is done the injured party has no ono of sufficient aathority 
to apply to for redress. Every one hero is judge of his own 
cause, The Honorable Company’s Resident lives at Compra- 
pollam (Suvkarpéleiyam wear Injaram), cight miles off; and 
whon applied to on auch occasious urges want of due authority to 
remedy abuses and to take cognizance of offences.’ ! 

The beginning of the last century witnessed a salutary change 
in the state of things. The supine Chiefa and Mouncils had been, 


replaced in 1794 by Collecturs ; and in 1802 Lord Cornwallis” 


aystem of judicial administration was introduced into this Presi- 
dency and a Zilla Court was established at Rajalumundry. It 
was subordinate to e peripatetic Provincial Court at Masulipatam, 
the judges of which used to come on circuit from time to time 
and hold criminal sessions. In the same year (1802) native 
commissioners were appointed to hear petty civil suits, A few 
years lator they received the designation of district munsifs, 
which, though their powers have been much increased, they still 
bear. In 1827 Auxihary Courts were established and native 
judges (later called Principal Sudder Amins) were appointed 
with extensive authority. In 1548 the Zilla and Lrovincial 
Courts were abolished and a Civil and a Subordinate Court were 
created jn their stead at Rajabmuadry. The latter was abolished 
in 1859; but in 1878, when the existing District Courts Act 
became law, the name of Subordinate Courts was given, as 
elsewhere, to the courts of the Principat Sudder Amins, and the 
chief court in the district was designated the District and Sessions 
Court. The Sub-Court at Rajahmundry was temporarily 
abolished in 1877, 

In the Agency, both civil and criminal justice are differently 
administered. This tract consists of the deputy tahsildars’ 
divisions of Pélavaram, Yellavaram and Chédavaram and the 
taluk of Bhadrdchalam, all of which are remote tracts covered with 
hill and jungle, sparsely provided with communications, shunned 
by the dwellers in the plains, and inhabited by backward tribes 
who are most illiterate and ignorant of the ways of the world, and 
yet ready to go out on the warpath if once any of their many 


1 Selections from the Recurds of the Madras Gorermment (Madras, 1855), 
xin, 2. 
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snch as these, much of the ordinary law of the land is unsuited, 
and a special system has consoqnently been introduced. 

A precerlent existed in the case of the Agencies of Vizagapatam 
and Ganjém. In consequonce of the unceasing turbulence in 
them which led at length to the appointment, in 1882, of a 
Special Commissioner, with special powers, to restore order, these 
two tracts were excluded, by Act XXIV of 1839, from the 
operation of mnch of the ordinary law and were placed under the 
direct administration of the Collectors of those districts, who 
were ondowed with special and oxtraordinary powers within them 
in their capacity as ‘ Agents to the Governor.’ 

A similar method of administration was extonded to the 
Ereater part of the present @édévari Agency in 1879, advantage 
being taken of the Scheduled Districts Act (India Act XIV of 
1874) to constitute an Agoncy in the then Bhadréchalam and 
Tékapallo taluka, which make up the present Bhadréchalam 
taluk, and ‘the Rampa country,’ which is practically the present 
Chédavaram «livision. 

The Agency thus formed has bcen three times extended ; 
namely, in 1881, when the muttas of Dutvharti and Quditéra (now 
in Yellavaram division) were transferred to it from the Vizaga- 
patam Agency; in 1883,’ when tho villages of the resninod 
mansab of Jaddangi and large portions of the Pélavaram division 
were added ; and in 1891,? when the Pélavaram and Yellavaram 
divisions attained substantially their present shay. 

In the Agency thus constituted the Collector of the district, in 
his capacity as Governmeut Agent, is both District Magistrate 
and District and Sessions Jadge; the tabsildar and deputy 
tahsildars have minor civil jurisdiction within their respective 
charges, corresponding (with certain modifications) to that of 
district, mansifs ; and the Agoncy Deputy Collector of Pélavaram 
and the Divisional Officer at Bbedrdchalam, in their capacity as 
Assistant Agents, hear appeals from them and have powers simifar 
to those ot Subordinate Judges. The tahsildars and deputy 
tahsildars (and the taluk sheristadar at Bhadréchalam) are second- 
class magistrates, and the Divisional Officers, os elsewhere, aro 
first-class magistrates; but appeals from the decisions of the 
latter lio to the Collector as Agency Sessions Judge. The village 
munsifs have the ordinary criminal, but no civil, powers. The 
procedure in civil suits is not governed by the usual Civil 

1 Sep notification in the Gaseite oy India for 1883, i, 266. 
* Bee notification in the Gesette uf India for 1891, i, 248, 
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Procedure Code, hut by a simpler set of rules framed nnder OBAP. XIII, 
section 6 of the Scheduled Districts Act. Rules under this same Tus 
enactment have also been drawn up for the guidance of the Agent  E2"##*7 
in other branches of the administration. _ 

Outside the Agenoy, the civil tribunals uf the district are of oii 
the usnal four grades; namely, the courts of village and district — Jvencr. 
munsifs, the Sub-Court anil the District Court. Gating 

District mansifs’ courts have been established at Rajahmundry, : 
Cocanada, Peddéporain and Amalépnram. ‘I'hat at) Amalépuram 
has « heavier file than any of the othors. 

Tho Sub-Court is statiuned at Cocanada. It was established 
in 1874. Another Sub-Court was in existence at Rajahmundry for 
afew months in 1895; begun regularly working there in 1903, 
but was abolished in 1905. 

The District Court is held at Rajahmundry. Before tho 
(istrict was reduced in size by the transfer to Kistna of the taluks 
south of the Gédavari, the file of this court was very heavy. Iu 
1902 the number of suits instituted in, and of appeals disposed of 
by, it was greater than in any other District Court in the 
Presidency. 

As in other wealthy districts, the amount of litigation in rene of 
Gédivari is great. In 1902, in the district as then constituted ener 
‘pat excluding the Agency, more suits were instituted per unit of 
the population than in any other in the Presidency excepting 
Tanjoro, North Malabar and ‘lianevelly. In the Agency, on the 
other hand, litigation is rarer than io sny other tract in Madras 
excopt the Agencies of Vizagapatam and Ganjéin. 

The registration of assurances is offected ia the usual manner, Registration, 
A District Registrar is stationed at Cocanady and sixteen 
sub-registrara are located at Rajahmundry; at Amalipuram, 
Kottepéta and Mummidivaram in Amalépuram taluk ; at Rézdle 
in Nagaram; at Peddépuram and Prattipaédu in Pedddpuram; 
at Raémachandrapuram, Drékshérémam, AlamGr and Bikkavélu 
in Rémachandrapuram; at Cocanads and Coringa in Cocanada 
taluk; and at Pélavaram, Pithdpuram and Tuoi. There are no 
sub-registrars in the Chédavaram or Yollavaram Agency tracta 
but in Bhadréchalam the Registration Act was extended to 
certain villages in 1906 and the taluk sheristadar acta as sub- 
registrar. 

The criminal tribunals are of the same classes as olsewhere. Cannwau 
‘Thevillage magistrates have the usual powers,bothwithin and out- —_Jesmcs. 
side the Agency. Bench Courts, invested with third-class powers ae 
to try offences under the Towns Nuisances Act, the Municipalities 
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CHAP. XIIL Act and the conservancy clanses of the Police Act, have been 
Cananat established at Rajahmundry and Cocanads. The latter also 
Soerice. tries cases of assault and voluntarily causing burt under the 


Penal Code. 


All the tahsildars and deputy tahsildars in the district have 
second-class magisterial powers, but in Amaldépuram, Cocanada, 
Peddépuram, Rajahmundry and Rdémachandrapuram thero are 
stationary sub-magistrates, and the tahsildars of these taluks 
hear few cases. At Bhadréchalam, also, there is a second-class 
magistrate in addition to the tahsildar. Deputy tahsildars with 
second-class magistorial powers are stationed at Kottapéta in 
Amaldpuram taluk, Coringa in Cocanada taluk, PrattipAde in 

« Pedddparam taluk and Alamir in Rémachandraporam aud inde- 
pendent deputy tohsildars with similar anthority at Pith4poram 
and Toni. As elsewhere, appeals from the second-class magis- 
trates, and practically the whole of the first-class cases arising in 
the district, are decided by the Divisional Officers, who are 
severally stationed at Coconada, Veddépuram, Rajahmundry, 
Pélavaram, and Bhadréchalam. The District Magistrate and the 
Sessions Judge have the usual jurisdiction, except that, as already 
mentioned, tho latter has no powers in the Agency, his place in 
that area being taken by the District Magistrate. 


Crime, Gédivari occupies a rather unouviable position among the 
Madras districts in respect of the total amount of registered 
crime which ocours within it, but a very large proportion of the 
offences committed are common thefts, and another considerable 
percentage are simple house-breakings. In crime of the graver 
kinds—robberies, dacoities and murders—its position is not 
exceptional, and indeed dacoities are rare outside Pélavaram, 


‘The Yanddir The nearest approach to a criminal tribe is afforded by the 

or Nakioles. Y 4, 4dis or Nakkalas. These people are called indifferently by 
either of these two names, though they themeelves resent the 
appellation Nakkala. This word seems to be derived from naka, 
a jackal, since the tribe is expert in catching these animals and 
eate them. The Nakkalas are generally of slight physique, dark 
of complexion and very dirty in their habits. At Pithépuram 
there are some of them who are more strongly built and perhaps 
spring from a different strain, On the register of oriminal gangs 
kept by the police there are at the present time 114 men, 121 
women and 286’ children belonging to this caste. The most 
troublesome sections of them are those in the Rémachandrapuram 
and Peddépuram taluks. 
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The Nakkelas sre by nature wanderers and dwellers in fields 
and sernb jangle, who meke a scanty hving by catching jackale, 
hares, rate and tortoises, by gathermg honey, and by finding the 
eaches of grain stored up .by field-mce To people with such 
slender mesns of submstence the gains of petty pilfering offer & 
strong temptation, but the Nakkalas seldom commit any of the 
bolder kinds of erme, though now and again they have been 
known to nse to burglary, more rarely to robbery, and some- 
times even todacoity Of late years most of them have settled 
down permanently in villages. Thoy live in very small huts made 
of pelmyra-leaves They add to therr earnings from their heredh- 
tary occupations the wages to be earned by hight cooly work in 
the villages, and are consequently looked upon by the rest of the 
community a5 rather an acqutsition when cheap labour is in 
demand They are sumetimes employed as horse-keepers by 
subordinate officials , and then women are very useful as sweep- 
ers, since, though they are exceedingly dirty in ther persons, 
they are uot considered to carry ceremomal pollotion If 
treated well, they lve in thie hand-to-month fashion and give no 
trouble tu the authorities, and then present unfortnnate notonety 
asa criminal tribe 13 largely due to the performances of one 
notonous gang of them in Rémachandrapnrem taluk This gang, 
Jed first by one well-known «mmuinal and later by another, 
consisted of about fifteen men and lived an entirely nomadic life, 
subsisting on the proceeds of its thefts and burglaries It has 
now been broken up, ten of its members bemg in jail (most of 
them qn long sentences) and the others, mith one exception, being 
in hiding ; and probably the cmmuinal propensities of the Nakka- 
las will henceforth be less in evidence 

Three other classes of people, namely, some of the Milas, the 

Pachayappas,’ and the ‘ Peddint: Gollae,’ have pronounced 
ermmmal tendencies. Two small sets of Mélas in the central 
delta (one in the hmits of Kottapéte station, and the other in 
those of Nagarain station) have a decided tarn for burglary, A 
number of convictions are on record againstthem The Pachay- 
appas consist of sx wandering gange, containing 68 registered 
mele members, who are constantly on the move and are under 
police supervision ‘They originally came from the direction of 
Gunthr They ostenmbly hve by begging, but there 1s httle 
doubt that the proceeds of crme contnbute to mata the men 
im the robust condition they exhibit and to support the crowd 
of children who belong to them Cases are from time to time 
established against ‘hem, and some of them have been convicted 
of burglary and theft. The Peddint: Gollas comprise four gangs 
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who appeared in the district in 1902. They are said to have 
come from Kurnool, and to have committed a large dacoity in 
Kistna. Only thirteen male members of these now remain. 

Up to the time of the permanent settlement in 1802, such 
police as existed were under the orders of the rentera and samin- 
dare, and were in some cases remunerated by grants of land on 
favourable tenure. In the larger towns kotwéls with separate 
establishments were maintained. At the permanent settlement, 
the zamindars’ control over the police was withdrawn, and 
Government assumed the responsibility of enforcing law and 
order. In the hill country, which was excluded from the perma- 
nent settlement, the muttadars were, however, atill expected to 
keep order within their mattas, and this responsibility is even 
now insisted upon. The muttadars of Chédavaram and Yellava- 
ram are bound by their sanada to ‘ afford every assistance to the 
Siroar in maintaining quiet and order, by giving timely informa- 
tion of any disturbance or offence against the laws, and apprehend- 
ing and delivering up to the authorities robbers, rebels and other 
bad characters.’? As matter of fact thoy perform this service 
indifferently, and are of little use in suppressing or detecting 
crime, 

The existing police force, which like that in other districts 
was constitated by Act XXIV of 1859, is in charge of a District 
Superintendent stationed at Rajahmundry, aided by an Assistant 
Superintendent at Bhadréchalam who hes immediate control over 
the police in the Agency. 

Statistics of the force, and of its distribution among the vari- 
ous taluks, will be found in the separate Appendix. A reserve 
about one hundred atrong under an inspector and two sergeants 
is maintained at Rajahmundry, and consists of picked men, better 
armed and drilled than the others, who are qualified to deal with 
disturbances. As a rule the inspectors’ divisions are included 
within the limits of only one taluk or revenne division, but a few 
unimportant exceptions occur. Dowlaishweran in Rajahmundry 
taluk, for example, ie included in the limits of the Alnmér station, 
and Pithépuram lies entirely in the Striyaraopéte (Cocanada) 
police division. 

Bosides the regular police, there are 477 talaiyéris or rural 
constables, who, as in other districts, are required to afford 
help to the police, especially by reporting the presence of suspects 
within their villages and the occurrence of crime, and by aiding 
in the detection of offences committed within their limits. They 
are reported to be of little real assistance. 


1 Soo Chapter XI, p. 177. 
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At Chédavaram is located the Special Hill Reserve, who are CHAP. XII. 
armed with Martini-Henry rifles and are kept up primarily to Potscy, 
cope with any overt disturbances which may ocour in the wild 
Agency country. They number about 40 men, are in charge 
of the divisional inspector, and perform the ordinary duties of 
the station. 

At Rajahmundry is one of the eight Central Jails of the Jams, 
Presidency. It was established in 1864, is constructed on tho 
radiating principle, and will hold 1,089 criminal, and 20 civil, 
prisoners. Cellular acoummodation has been provided for 400 
convicts, and the rest are kept in wards. The convicts are 
employed in a variety of industries, manufacturing, among other 
articles, carpets, coarge woollen blankets, sandals, tin and brass 
work, fornitare of various kinds, and fabrics woven from cottor, 
such as sheeting, rugs, table-cloths, napkins, ete. Fly shuttles 
are used in some of the looms. They enable double the ordinary 
quantity of work to be accomplished, but have not yct hven 
vendered suitable for the finer fabrics. 

Thirtoon aub-jails exist in the district ; namely, one at each of 
the taluk head-quarters and at the deputy tabsildars’ stations of 
Alsmir (Réwachandropuram taluk), Kottapéta (Amaldpuram), 
Prattipédu (Peddéporam), Pithépuram, ‘uni and Pélavaram, 

Theso have accommodation for 186 prisoners in all. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LOCAL SELF-G1/VERNMENT 


ne Locai Boanns—The Umons Finances of the Bouds, Tat Two Mons. 
cavaLiT1Fe~ Cocanads mamoipalty— Keyalimundry municspaty 


onaP. xI¥. Ovrarvt the two manicipelities of Cocanada and Rajahmundry 

‘Tax Loca. referred to below, and excludmg Bhadréchalam taluk in the 

+ Bean, Agency, local affairs (roads, hospitals, schools and sanitation) are 
an the hands of the Distmet Board and four taluk boards sabordi- 
nate tort. The areas in charge of these Jatter have been changed 
from time to time, and the most recent alteration was eflected in 
April 1905. The four boards are now those of Cocanada, in 
charge of the Cocanada taluk and the Pithépuram and Tani 
divisions; Pedd4puram, with jonsdiction over the taluks of 
Peddéporam and Rémachandrapurem; Rajahmundry, compris- 
sng the Rejahmondry, Anmlaporam and Nagaram talnks; and 
Pélavaram, which administers matters 1n the Agency divisiuns of 
Pélavaram, Chddavaram and Yellavarem, 


Prior to 1902 none of the Agency tracts were included within 
the operation of the Local Bourds Act, and the roads, educational 
and medical institutions, and sanitation within them were in 
charge of the Revenue authorities, aided by advice from tlfe Pab- 
lic Works and other expert departments In 1902 the whole of 
the Agency as it then existed was brought under the Act; but 
in 1905! Bhadréchalam was withdrawn again from its operation 
and is to be managed henceforth on the same system as was in 
force before 1902, The taluk is remote, thinly-populated and 
covered with jungle ; and the income derivable within it from the 
ordinary sources of taxation provided for by the Local Boards 
Act 1s quite insufficient to meet the expenditare which is neces- 
sary. Heavy contributions towards its local needs have conse- 
quently always been made from Provincial funds The sume 
atate of things exists in the three Agency divisions which make 
op the charge of the present Pélavaram taluk board, snd a simi- 
lar contribution to its exchequer has been necessary to save it 
from insolvency. 


1 Gee G.0., No, 227 L., deted 27th Febramy 1905. 
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Fifteen of the larger towns in the district have been consti- 
tuted unions with the usual powers and functions. These are 
Dowlaishweram, Ameléparam and Kottapéte under the Rejahman- 
dry taluk board; Pedd4puram, Jagapstinagaram, Yelésvaram, 
Jeggampéta, Ramachandrapuram, Drékshérémam, Mandapéta 
and Bikkavélu under the Peddépurain board; and Gollamémidéda, 
Samalkot, Pithépuram and Toni under the taluk board of Coos- 
nada. The chief item in their receipts is (as elsewhere) the 
honse-tax, which is everywhere levied at the maximam rates. 
The average tex per house for 1905-06 is estimated to work ont 
to 12 as. 1 p. 

The separate Appendix to this volume contains statistics of the 
receipts and expenditure of the various local boards. The chief 
source of income is, as usual, the land cess, which is levied at the 
ordinary rate of one anna in every rupee of the jand assessment. 
The chief item of expenditure is the upkeep of the roads and the 
medica! and educational institutions. These have already been 
referred to in Chapters VII, IX, and X respectively. 

The only two municipal towns are Cocanada end Rajahmun- 
dry. In the separate Appendix appear particulars of the receipts 
and expenditure of their councils. 

Cocanada was one of the municipalities established under the 
first regular municipal act (Madras Act X of 1865) and the coun- 
cil was constituted in 1866. It now consists of twenty members 
of whom eight are nominated and twelve elected. The privilege 
of electing its own chairman was conferred upon the conncil in 
1886, yas withdrawn in 1898, but was restored again in 1897, 
The appointment of a puid secretary was sanctioned in 1899. 
He is selected by the municipal council subject to the approval 
of Government. 

Several considerable permanent improvements have been 
effected in the town by the municipality. First in importance 
come the Victoria water-works, which were completed in June 
1993. The water is obtained from the Samalkot canal, and a 
large reservoir to contain two months’ supply has been excavated 
in the water-works premises. The scheme was designed to 
supply 400,000 gallons of water per ‘iem (at the rate of 10 
gollons per head of the population of the town) and the aupply is 
expected to be perennial. ‘The water is drawn from the reservoir 
jost mentioned through filter beds into a second reservoir, and is 
thence distributed throughout the town by cast-iron pipes and 
fountains. Three Worthington engines of 10 horse power each 
are employed in the works. The oost of the scheme was 
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estimated at Ra. 4,66,200, but actually amounted to only Re. 
4,44,800. Of this sum Rs. 1,44,500 were lent by Government. 
The scheme was carried ont by the Public Worke department. 

Other permanent improvemente effected by tho council are 
the construction, at an outlay of Re. 18,187, of the bridge across the 
Yeléra; the revetting of the harbour creek for a length of some 
270 yards at a cost of Rs. 8,000 in 1902-08 and the reclamation 
and laying out of a considerable strip of ground formerly covered 
by the creek ; the building of three public markets, the two larger 
of which cost Ks. 16,000; and the erection of two slaughter- 
houses costing Rs, 4,000 and of three municipal school-houses at 
an average cost of some Rs. 1,500 apiece. The clock tower near 
the bridge was constrected by o private gentleman some 20 
Years ago, but the municipality contributed Rs, 1,000 to its 
erection and it now has charge of the building. 

No drainage scheme has yet been prepared for Cocanada, but 
a portion of the town is served by the main sewor leading into 
the harbour creek which was constructed by the Public Works 
department at a cost of Rs. 10,000 out of Provincial funds some 
years ago. Some smaller branch drains lead into this, and the 
municipality haa kept both these and the main sewer in repair at 
considerable cost. 

The council’s chief contribations to the medical and education- 
al institutions within the town include the aiding of ten primary 
achools, the management of a lower secondary and twelve more 
primary schools, and the upkeep of @ hospital and dispensary. 

The municipality at Rajahmondry was also founded ip 1866. 
The council originally consisted of ten members, but since 1896 
the number has been eighteen. The right of electing aome of 
the members was granted in 1884, and twelve councillors and the 
chairman are now sppointed by election. A paid secretary was 
first entertained in 1897-98. He is selected by the council, sub- 
ject to the approval of Government. 

Very few permanent improvements of any magnitude have 
been executed by the municipality. Drinking-water is obtained 
from the @édévari river and the Kambala tank, and nothing of 
note has beon done from municipal funds to improve the supply. 
Similarly no considerable improvement in the drainage has been 
effected or worked out. Three markets have heen constructed 
and two slanghter-houses. A choultry founded in 1878 by Mr, 
H. Morris, former Jadge, and called by his name was oom- 
pleted by the municipality in 1874 at s cost of Re. 1,500. A 
reat-howse for homeless poor has been constructed at an outlay of 
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Bs. 500, and additions are being made to it in order to sccom- OHAP. XIV. 
modate lepers and persons suffering from other incurable diseases. Tua Two 
The council has partly supported the hospital in the town a 
since 1871, and keeps up four upper primary, four lower primary, 
and one lower secondary school. {¢ also maintains the Morris 
choultry, two other small institutions called the Kambbam and 
Darbha choultries, and a travellers’ bungalow. 
Governmont have sanctioned Rs. 16,000 for revetting the 
river bank to prevent further erosion, which was becoming 
alarming, and a bund to protect the town from inundation 
during heavy floods is in contemplation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GAZETTEER, 


AmaLdronam TALDK—Amsléporam— Ambéjipsis— Ayinavalli—Bandéralanke-— 
Bendamérlanka ~ Gannavaram — Késeunknrriu--Mandapali-—-Moramalla— 
Pativela—PérGro—Réli— Védapalli—Vénepalli—Vyégréavarapuram. Coca- 
NapA TALUR-~ Bhimavarar Chollangi--Cocanada—Coringa—Gollapélai- 
yam -— Injuram — Nilapalli— Samelkot— Sarpevernin—Téllaréva-~Ynnam, 
NAGARaM TALUX—Antarvédi—Jegaonapste—Kadali— Nageram—Rijavsln~— 
Sivakédu—Tétipdka. Peoodoras 7aL0x—Annavaram—-Dhsramelléparam 
— Jagemmapsta — Kindrakéta — Kattipfidi — ~Pedddpuram— 
Prattipsdu—Régampéta— Rangacapéia—Talléi 
Yelésvarom. PrrudruraM vivisiox— Chandurti—Kottapalli—MGlapéta — 
Pithépurem—Ponndda— Uppade. Rarauwunxpar 21’ —Dowlaishweram— 
(U6kavarnm—Kérukonda—Kottapalli—Bajehmaniry,  RAMACHANDBATORAM 
tautk ~ Bikkavélo ~ Drékebérémam—Gaugaverum ~K6tipalli—Marédiphke 
-Bémuobandrapuram- Rémoghattéiu~Végayanmapéte. TOM vivision— 
Bendapédi-—Humsevaram —Kottepalh ~ Tallara — Thtipéku— Tétagunte — 












Kuméresvémigédem—Knnnavarara— Parnnadln — Rékapallo— Sr Rimagiri. 
Cudpavawam DIvINION— Banéapalli—Riranpalli - Bodulfra — Bolagondn— 
Chavels -- Chidugéru—C hédavaram—Chopakonis --Dandangi—Doreohinta- 
lnpdlom - - Geddéda —K €kGrn --Kondamodalu—Kanddda--Marrivéda—Mosu- 
ramilli — Nédanfiru—Nimmatapstem — Pélem--Pémuléru—Péta—BRampa— 
Sirigindalapédu — Tédap6lli —Tuontiro—Vddapelli-—Velagapalli —Vélaméru 
—Vémulekonds. P6LATARAN DIVISION -- Gangélu — Gfitéla -- Jongureddi- 
gidem—Piéts Pattisom—Pélavsrem —Téduvéyi, YXULAYARAM BIVISION —- 
Addatigela —- Anigéra — Dutoharti — Gartédu —Jeddengi—K dta— Mohana- 
puramn—N eltipédi—Pandrapsle—Rémaveram—Virabbadrapuram, 


AMALAPURAM TALUK. 


onaP.xv. Awmaripusam taluk is a triangular island enclosed between ‘the 
Auarérvaam. Vasishta, Vainatéyam and Gautami branches of the Gédévari and 


the sea. With the smaller Nagaram island, which is similarly 
bounded, it comprises the whole of the central delta of the 
Gédéveri river. Statistics regarding it will be found in the 
separate Appendix to this volume. It is the most populous taluk 
in the district and the density of its inhabitants to the square 
tile (548) is well above the average of the plain taluke, Most 
of the wet land is irrigated by the central delta canal, but the aren 
under wells, though not considerable, is far greater than in any 
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other taluk in the district! Of the classified area, 87 per cant. 
is made up of alluvial carth and the reat of arenaceous soils, 
The average rainfall is the highest in the district, namely 44°88 
inches in the year. 

The taluk is an agrioultural area, and boasts few other 
industries. Dévéngas weave white cloths in fair quantities in 
several villages, but the industry has greatly declined since the 
days when Bendamtrianka was a busy port and one of the outlets 
for the great trado of the East India Company in cotton piece- 
goods. A large oattle-fair, known beyond the district, takes placo 
at Ambéjipéta A number of places of tocal religious interest 
exist ; but only two of theac, namely Vénapalli aud Védapalli, are 
known much beyond the limits of the taluk. Pérfru is the home 
of a class of Bréhmans who have immigrated from the Tamil 
country and aro called Kina Sima Drévides. Relios of the Jains 
are found at Nédundru and Atréyapuram ; and the large wells 50 
eoramon in the taluk are popularly ascribed to the followers of 
that oreed. 

Amalépuram, the head-quarters of the taluk and a union, 
is situated on the main canal of the central delta 38 miles south. 
east of Rajahmundry. Population 9,510. It contains the offices 
of a tahsildar, sub-registrar, stationary sub-magistrate and district 
munsif, a travellers’ bungalow, a coronation rest-house for natives, 
& local fund hospital (founded 1880) and high school, and a 
police-station. 

Popular legends sry that Ainalépuram was the capital of the king 
of Pénchala, the father-in-law of the Péndava brothers; and the 
taluk is known throughout the district aa the ‘Pénchéla country.” 
Another name for it is the Kéna efma, or the ‘end country.” 
‘The town contains two temples of local repute. One was built for 
#n idol of Venkatasvémi which was found there some years ago 
by a man of the place, who, as usual, stated that be was told of 
ita existence in a dream ; the other is a shrine to the serpent god, 
Subbaréyudu, the festival at which, held in Mérgasiram (Decem- 
ber-January) ie fairly attended. A little weaving of white cloths 
goes on, counts as fine as 160s being used for the best work, and 
a little wood-oarving of a good clase. 

Ambéjipéta: A hamlet of Méchavaram (population 6,661) 
which lies five miles west by north of Amalépuram. Contains a 
police-station and is famous for its large cattle-fair, which is held 
every Wednesday and is vas cae oft --n_ by buyers from other 
districts, The place is a oe them}..snofacture of cocoanut 
ropes and oil, and » larg/* ceased. ‘The “spraders live there, 
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Ayinavalli: Eight miles north of Amalépuram, population 
8,363. Its temple to the belly-god Siddhi Vinéyaka is well 
known to the people of this and adjoining districts, and vows are fre- 
quently made therein, scarcely a dey passing when pilgrims do not 
visit it to discharge their obligations by breaking cocoanuts before 
the god. The temple is supposed to have been built to propitiate 
the belly-god by Daksha, the father-in-law of Siva, before he 
performed the famous yégam at Drékehérémam roferred to in 
the account of that place ou p. 250 below. Ayinavalli is also 
well known to natives as the birth-place of two famous Sanskri' 
pandita, Buluen Achayya and hiseon Pépayya Séstri, who died 
not long ago. 


It has a hamlet called Muktésvaram (‘the place of heatitude ’) 
or Kshana Muktésvaram (‘the place of instantaneous beatitude ’) 
and the names are accounted for by a local legend. The wite of a 
sage, says this story, was seduced by some celostial being and 
carsed in consequence by her husband, She purified herself by a 
bath in the Gédévari and took to a life of contemplation. Réma, 
when returning from Lanka, took compassion on her forlorn state 
and persuaded Siva to give her mukti or beatitude. 


Bandéralanka : Four miles west hy uorth of Amalépuram, 
Population 2,796. ‘The village is known for the manufactury of 
excellent white cloths, Some 200 Dévénga houses are engaged 
in the industry, and use thread of the finer counts, up to 130s. 


Bendamfrlanka : ‘I'welve miles by road south-south-wost of 
Amalépuram. {[t isa hamlet of Komaragiripatnam (population 
5,757) and contains 2 police-station, a travellers’ bungalow and 
@ vernacular lower secondary school for girls. It ia situated at 
the mouth of the Vainatéyam branch of the Géd4vari, and was 
selected aa the site of an English factory in 1751. This was 
seized withont resistance by Bussy in 1757, but was recovered 
after the battle of Condore. 1t was once an important centre for 
the trade with Europe in cotton piece-goods. Bendaméfrlenke. is 
still technically a port; but has no harbour and has not been 
visited by any ships for a long time. 

Gannavaram: Nine miles west by north of ke ot ‘ti 
Population 2,101 Contains # smali ge will be found in the 
en fea ran ouaiee fake toth Ff Tt is the most populous taluk 

Ty obnsity of ite inhabitants to the squere 

According to the local ly M 
Vainatéya stole com?"° the average of the plein taluke. ‘ont 
ounk het of Byis™ igated by the contral delta canal, but the area 
ie eoure not considerable, is far greater than in any 
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Vasishts cursed the Vainatéyam, and a bath in it is only sanctify- 
ing if taken on a Sunday. The lingem in the Siva temple is said 
to have been brought from the Nerbudda river by the kite Garada, 
and the mfpposed marks of the bird’s claws are pointed out on if. 

Eésanakurru: Eleven miles north-east of Amal4puram in 
a straight line. Population 8,556. A bath in its tank is supposed 
to confer roligious merit. The sage Vydse, who (ses p. 250) 
is said to have founded Drékshérémam, once, say the local legends, 
intended -to establich a second Benares at Késanakurru ; but heard 
a voice saying ‘Kasi nakuru,’ ‘do not make a Benares.’ Hoe 
accordingly founded Drékshérémam instead; but Késanskurrn 
was named after the words of the divine warning, which have 
since become corrupted to their present form. 

Mandapalli: Fourteen miles north-west of Amelépuram. 
Population 542, The ged at the Siva temple here, Mandésvara, 
is bathed in oil every Saturday; and a common form of vow 
consists in a promise to provide the oil for this bath. Saturdeys 
coinciding with the second day before fall-moon day are partion- 
lavly propitious for the fulfilment of this vow. 

Muramalila : Thirteen miles north-east of Amalépuram, 
Population 1,448, The Siva temple here is visited by numerous 
pilgrims, and the usual vow taken by the devout is a promise to 
celebrate the marriage of the god. Hardly a day, it is said, 
passes without this ceremony being performed; and there isa 
proverb to the effect that at Muramalla there is » marriage overy 
day and the garlands are always green. The temple is rich, and 
ig said to have been founded and endowed ‘ about 500 yoara ago’ 
by the widow of a Kéna Sima Drévida Brébmsn. 

Palivela ; Twelve miles north-west of Amalépuram. Popn- 
lation 7,509. The Koppésvara temple hero contains a number of 
inseriptions, some of which have been copied hy the Goverament 
Epigraphist (Nos. 498 to 505 of 1893). The oldost records a 
gift by a minister of ono of the Vélandudu family and is dated 
1172 A.D. None of the others are earlier than the fourteenth 
century. One on the east wall of the shrine belongs to the tira of 
the great Kékatiya king Pratépa Rudra, and is dated in 1317, 
“ “Ambajipecrs his fall.’ The nandé in front of the temple is 

adorn ‘have been mutilated by order of Aurangzeb, 


which lies five miles ¥: 
police-station and is famous }Birls used to sleep three nights at 


d . eer in the inner shrine, so aa to be 
Stats bikers on Nine of them, it is said, disappeared one 
and oil, and a large® ceased. The funeral pyre of every 
graphiat's Annusl Beport for 18%, pp. 38 and 93, 
36 
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girl of the dancing-girl (Sani) caste dying in the village should 
be lit with fire brought from tho temple. The same practice is { 
found in the Srirangam temple near Trishinopoly. 

Pelivela forms part of the union of Kottapéte (population 
10,869), in which V4dapélaiyam and Kammareddipélaiyam are 
also included, Kottapéta contains the offices of a sub-registrar, 
a deputy-tahsildar and sub-magistrate, a local fund dispensary 
(founded 1892), a police-station, a small market, and an English 
lower secondary eohoo)] for boys. The travellers’ bungalow is in 
Palivela itself. 


. Pérfra: Five miles south-wost of Amelépuram. Popule- 
tion 5,864. Contains a Sanskrit school. The place is noteworthy 
a8 being the home ofa colony of Tami] Bréhmans, called Kéna 
Bima Drdvidas, who came, at some dato unknown, from Valangi- 
mén near Kumbakénam in Tanjore district. The story of their 
emigration is recounted (with impossible details) in the village 
iteelf and is also known in Madras. They no longer apeak Tamil, 
bat their village, hoth in appearance and in genoral arrangement, 
is 80 like a village of the south thet it is popnlurly declared that 
ifs Tanjore man could be suddenly transported thither and set 
down in the middlo of it, he would think he was in his native 
country. 

The original emigrants are said to have been fifteen families 
of twelvo gétrar, seven of which belonged to the Vadama, and five 
to the Brahacharnam, subdivision of the Tamil Bréhmans. 


Thoy first settled at Réli, but difficulties arising, they 
eventually obtained from a réja a grant of as much Jahd as an 
elephant could traverse in a given space of time. Thus they 
seoured possession of the village of Pérfru. They increasod and 
multiplied, and many of them omigrated to Ganjfm and Vizaga- 
patam, whero they call themselves ‘ Pérhra Drévidas.’ They are 
not popular in the district, and stories in disparagement of them 
are common. The part thoy play in the festival at Antarvédi in 
Nagaram taluk is roferred to in the account of that place below: 

Pérdru, like Amalépuram, is connooted by legend with the 
Mahébhérata, for it is believed that the tank in the hamlet of 
Chindédu Garavu is the identical sheet of water in which Arjuna 
saw the reflection of the fying tish which he shot in order to win 
the hand of Draupadi. A bath in this tank on the four Sundays 
snoceeding the New Year's day is considered to have a sanctifying 
effect. 

Numbers of large and ancient revetted -wells exist in the 
village, and are known as the Reddis’ wells, The story goos 
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that a Bréhmau who had the philosopher’s stone was murdered 
by a Reddi, and thet his ghost haunted the murderer and gave 
him no peace until he built a number of large wells at which it 
might quench its thirst. 

The village is a centre of the export of cocoanuts and cocoanut 
oil. One family of Machis does come good wood-carving. 

Réli: Twonty miles north-wost of Amalépuram, population 
4,045. Contains a travellere’ bangalow. A section of the 
Dowlaishweram anicut was originally called the Réli anicut, and 
the name occurs frequently in the early accounte of the work. 
The village was ounce the head-quarters of ataluk, It is also said 
to have been one of the first halting-places of the Kéna Sima 
Dr&vida Bréhmans just referred to. There isa ‘ Tamil street? 
(Arava vidi) in it even now. The image of Vishnu in the local 
temple is represented 2s half male and half female, and the legend 
connects thie fact with the well-known story of how the asurae and 
dévatas churned the sea to obtain the nectar of immortality. 
When the nectar rose to the top, Vishnu appeared in the form of 
a beautiful woman, so as to divort the attention of the aeuras, 
was seen by Siva and was pursued by him as far ay Réli, 

Védapalli: Uhree miles north by east of Réli, Population 
915. It is well known for its temple to Venkata or Venkanna, 
which is considered by the people of this neighbourhood to be 
almost as eacred as the famous shrine of the same god at Tirupati 
in North Arcot. The festival to commemorate the marriago of 
the deity lasts for five days in Chaitre (April-May), is very largely 
attended, and is a groat occasion for the performance of vows. 

Vénapalli: Hight miles north-north-west of Amalépuram. 
Population 4,686. A large festival in honour of the village 
goddess Pallélamma takes place there every year. Marvellous 
stories are told about this deity: the size and age of her image 
alter according to the size and age of the worshipper ; it sweats 
profusely and its clothes have to be wrung out cvery morning; 
‘dn engincer officer’ (name unknown) was turned blind some 40 
years ago for entertaining the idea of demolishing tho temple to 
make room for a canal; and the stone jackal iu the shrine ia one 
which used to defile the holy precincts every night, and was 
petrified in consequence. 

At the great festival, which lasts fora week in the month of 
Chaitra (April-May), a hook-swinging takes place, but nowadays 
the man is awung in a basket, or by a hook run through his belt. 
The festival is & great oocasion with the jungle ‘Ohentzus,’ who 
go there to celebrate their marriages and settle their caste disputes. 
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ouaP.xv.  Vydgrésvaraparam: Ten miles north-north-west of Ama 
awatironax, Iépuram. A hemlet of Pullétikurru, the population of which is 
Vrigrtarare, 31518. The name means ‘the place of the tiger god.’ It 
poten, explained by a legend to the effect that a Bréhman, being pursued 
by 8 tiger, climbed a sacred biloa tree; and thence addresead the 
animal with mantrams and prayers, which so affected its feelings 
that it turned into the stone lingam which is still worshipped under 
the name of Vyégrésvara. 
A fairly large festival takes place in the village on the 
Sankrinti (se. Pongal) day, when some fifteen of the noigh- 
bouring gods come to visit this deity. 
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OOCANADA TALUK. 


Cooarana lies on the ooast north of the Gédévari, and ell but 
the northern portion of it is included within the delta of that river. 
Over 86 per cent. of the soil is consequently alluvial, and moat of 
it is irriguted. Statistivs regarding these and other poiute will be 
found in the separate Appendix. ‘The taluk is one of the most 
densely populated in the district and the average revenue payable 
ou each holding is over Rs. 40, or higher than in any other. 

Most of the taluk belongs to the Pithépuram 2amindari. It is 
well supplied with means of communication. Tho Madras Railway 
crosses the north of it, and a brauch rans through tho heart of it 
to ite head-quarters, the husy sea-port of Coosnada. This town 
and the old port of Coringa are connected with the interior hy 
good waterways. Roads are plentiful and, on the whole, good. 
Trade is consequently large, and many important firms are located 
st Cocanada, but industries are few. Kioe-milling at Cocanada 
and sugar-refluing at Samalkot are the only considerable under- 
takings, aud the indigenous industries are of an elementary kind. 
Coarse weaving goes ou at several places; chintzes are largely 
stamped at Gollapélaiyam, Cocanada and Samalkot; aud metal 
veasela are made at Cocanada, Gollamimidéda and Peddéda. 
The taluk contains several temples of 16 small local reputation. 
These are referred to below. 

yvaram is now a portion of Samalkot, but it has » 

character of itsown, The full name of the place as given in in- 
soriptions is Chélukya Bhimavaram. Under the Mughals it appears 
to have been called Mrithyujénagar.' The Bhimésvara temple 
i lalooally famous both for ite arobitectural beauty and for ite 
sanctity. It possesses a huge lingam which is said to be similar to 
those in Dréksh4rémam (in the Rémachandraporam talnk), Ama- 
révati (or Amaré-réma) in the Gantér district, Pélakollu (aluo 
called Kehira-réma) in the Kistna district and ‘ Kumari-réma,’ 
a place not identified. The story goes that the god Subrahmanya 
Killed a demon named Térakésura who was wearing a huge 
lingam round his neck, and that thie was broken into five pieces, 
one of which fell at each of these villages. The place is eacred on 
ascount, end a bath in the Bhimagundam tank in front of 

je temple is believed to confer holiness. 


1 Mackenzie MBS., Loosl Records, i, pp. 496-96. 
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There are a number of ancient inscriptions in both the 
Bhimésvara and Néréyanasvsmi temples in the village. Thirty 
of these have been copied by the Government Epigraphist 
(Nos. 460 to 489 of 1893). Some others, mostly of a private 
nature, are given in one of the Mackenzie MSS. The most 
ancient is one among the former dated 1087 A.D. A few of 
them mention members of the Reddi dynasty. The Mackenzie 
MS. gives what purports to be a copy of a copper-plute grant 
of Kétama Véma Reddi to tho Néréyanasvimi temple dated 
1398 A.D. : 

Choliangi: Lies six miles south of Cocansda, near the const, 
aud on one of the traditional seven holy mouths of the Gédévari. 
Ttis the firet place visited by those who are making the ‘ pilgrim- 
age of the seven mouths.’* The branch of the river which has its 
mouth here is ssid to have been brought down by tho sage Tulya, 
and ia accordingly called the Tulya-sigara-sangam. It iv really 
nothing but the Tulya Bhaga drain. The villago is otherwise qnito 
insignificout, and its population is only 577. 

Cocanada, tho head-quarters of the taluk and district, is a 
municipality of 48,096 inhabitants aud one of the busiest sea- 
ports in the Presidency. It is eituated on the western side ot the 
Coringa bay, and is conuected by a branch with the North-east 
line of the Madres Railway. Its trade hae been referred to in® 
uome detail on pp. 113-7. It is the head-quarters of the Collector 
(the Judge resides at Kajahmundry), the District Forest Officer, 
Local Fund Engineor, Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Abkéri 
and Customs, District Medical and Sanitary Officer, ,District 
Rogistrar, head-quarters Divisional Officer (either a Deputy Collec- 
tor or an Assietant Collector) and Government Chaplain, and of 
the Port Officer in charge of the harbour and port. The minor 
officials stationed there are the tahsildar, district munsif and 
stationary sub-magistrate. The place is also the head-quarters 
of a company of the Kast Coast Rifle Volunteers, and contains 
a municipal hospital (founded 1856), 4 dispensary (founded 
1888), a women and children’s disponsary (founded 1895), 
two police-stations, a travellers’ bungalow, a large private choultry, 
a private native rest-honse, the Pithépuram Réja’s college, 
an English lower seoondary school for boys, and two English, 
and fonr vernacular, lower secondary schools for girls. Its medical 
and educational institutions have been referred to in Chapters IX 
and X respectively, and the doings of its municipal council in 


2 Losal Records, ii, 313-80. 
* See Chapter I, p 6, 
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Chapter XIV. The salt factories in the suburb of Jagannétha- 
poram and Penugudfru are mentioned in Chapter XII. The 
town is situated in the Pith4puram zamindari. 

Jagannéthapuram, which lies south of the harbour, is the only 
part of the place which possesses any historical interest. It was 
the site of a Dutch factory whieh, with Bimlipatam in Vizagapa- 
tam and Pilakolluin Kistna, were ‘ represented to be held under 
Formans granted by the Nizam and confirmed by the Mogul or 
Emperor of Delhi, bearing various dates from A.D. 1628 to A.D. 
1718 and by a Cowle granted by Hajeo Houssun in A.D. 1734 
and A.D, 1752 by Jaffur Ally Khan. The two last mentioned 
persons were Naibs or deputies of tho Nizam in tho Ciroars. 
The Dutch are stated to have first oceupied these factorica about 
the year A.D. 1628. heir factory included the dependent 
villages of Gollapalom and Gundavaram and they had a mint, 
at which were made the coins issued from Bimlipatam.* 

Tn 1781 war broke out betwoen tho English and the Dutch, and 
the settlements of the latter on the Coromandel coast were seized. 
Jagannéthapuram was in that yoar ‘a place of some consequence, 
The fagtory house, fortified I believo,* and all the publick buildings 
wore demolished in that year.’4 

In 1784 peace was declared, and their factories were handed 
back to the Dutch in the following year. During the wars of the 
French Revolntion (1789-95) the settlements were again captured 
by the English, but were once more handed back in 1818 by a 
Convention of 1814. They wero finally made over to the English 
Company in 1825, with the other Dutch possessions in India, 
under the operation of a treaty of 1824 between Holland and 
Englend. 

The Dutch factory played a small part in the campaign of 
1758-59 by which the Northern Circars were takon by the English 
from tho French, French officers wounded at the battle of 
Condore were permitted to go to Jagaunéthapuram on parole. 
In.1759 a small force of Frenchmen landed at Cocanada to intrigue 
with Jagapati Réza at Samalkot; but,as has becn mentioned in 
Chapter II, they were driven by the English to take refuge in 
the Dutch fort, aud their surrender was enforced under protest 
from the Dutch. 


4 Wodgeon's report on the Dutch Settlements, quoted in Mr. Nea’s Monu- 
mental remains of the Duteh East Indsa Co. (Madras, 1897), 52. 
+ Mr. Rea’s book, 65, 66. 
* Apparently by rade ramparts of earth, Pinkerton's Collection of Travels 
xi, 803, 
4 Hodguon’s report. 
Pu 
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The firet impetus to the town of Oocanada was given hy the 
silting up of Coringa bay and the consequent decline of Coringa 
asa port and dockyard. Cocanada gradually took ita place, A 
eecond impulso was given during the American Civil War (1861), 
when the town suddenly rose into groat importance as a place of 
shipment for the cotton pressed at Guntér. 

Cocanada is the head-quarters of the Canadian Baptist Mission 
and contains a Roman Catholic church and convent. In the 
Protestant church is porhaps tho finest organ in the Presidency 
outside Madras City. It was built from private subscriptions, of 
which a large portion was given by Mcsers. Simson Bros., about 
twenty years ago. A cemetery near the Collector's house contains 
some old European tombs, the earliest of which is dated 1825 and 
« list of which is in the Collector's office. In the Jagannétha-~ 
puram cemetery are many more graves, tho oldest of which is a 
monument to a Dutch tamily the members of which wore buried 
between 1775 and 1778. From tho latter of these years up to 
1859 the churchyard docs not scem to have beon used, but from 
that year onwards the burials have been numercas, 

Of tho industria) concerns in the town, tho Tocal Fund work- 
shops (near the Collector’s office) have boen referred to in Chapter 
VI. Tho town also contains three rice mills and five printing 
presses. Of the latter, only two (one called the Snjana Ranjani 
press and one managed by Messrs. Hall, Wilson & Co.) are of 
any importance, The latter prints general matter and the former 
Telugu books, and a weekly newspaper and a monthly magazino 
onlled respectively the Ravi and Sévitri. In anothor prow a 
monthly magazine called Sarasvati is printod. There are also 
about a dozen native factories which cach employ several hand- 
preasca for making castor oil, 

The vernacular name of the town, Kikindda, is supposed to 
havo some connection with the phonomonal number of crows 
which live in it, A merchant recently opened his rico godowns 
to trap thowe maranding birds, and then, closing the doore, kad 
the intruders killed. No fewer than 978 were accounted for in 
one morning in this way, but without sensible diminution of the 
nuisance. 

Coringa {vernacular Korangt}: Nearly ten miles south of 
Cocanada. Population 4,258. It contains a travellers’ bungalow, 
a native rest-house, a police-station and the offices of a deputy 
tahsildar who is also a sub-registrar. It was once one of the 
greatest ports and ship-building centres on this coast; but, owing 
to the silting up of the channel which leads to it, it is now of ho 
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commercial importance. Coringa appears in Pliny’s pages as the 
name of a cape, but the village is now soveral miles from the 
sea. It was for long the residence of British merchants, but 
little now remsins to call them to mind. There are a few old 
tombs in the graveyard—~some dating back to 1816+— and 
portions of a few bungalows survive. Qne forms the present 
deputy tahsildar’s office. Two others, ono of which must have 
been a fine building, belonged to a certain Mr. Graham, whose 
name is atill well known. The latest date in the churchyard ia 
1857, and apparently English merchants did not live in the placo 
long after that. 

An intoresting account of tho town as it was in its busiest 
days was given by Mr. Topping, an astronomer in the service of 
the Madras Government, who vimted it in 1789. He doplored in 
particular the want of police, which he said were badly needed 
owing to the number of ships —Knglish, French, Dutch and Porta- 
guese —that anchored in tho road and the many disorderly people 
that landed from thom. ‘Nothing is more common,’ he seid, 
‘than night broils and frays among people under the influence of 
intoxication. Frequent thefts and even attempts to assassinate 
happened during my short stay, which induced me to apply for a 
guard of sepoys, to protect myeclf and tho Company's property 
from violence and rapine,’ A curious contrast, this, to the quict 
country village of to-day ! 

It eppoars that the present town of Coringa, whivh is on the 
east of tho river, was ‘built’ about 1759 by Mr. Westcot, a 
reaidoat of Injaram; while what 1s kuown aa ‘old Coringa,’ on 
the western bank, is older than thie.’ Tho bulk of the inhabit- 
ants and tho doputy tshsildar live in the former, but there are 
8 fow good houses in the latter. Tho village suffered severely 
from tho hurricane of 1839, and has twice (in 1787 and 1832) 
boon nearly swept away by tidal waves. The old villago was also 
damagod by the tidal wave of 1706. 


* The place is indeed 2 shadow of its formor self. Its sea-horne 
trade was valued in 1877-78 at Res. 8,22,000, and in 1880-81 at 
Be. 3,20,090; but by 1884-65 it had fallon to Bs. 33,000; and 
since 1898-99 it has ceased altogether. 

Moreover the neighbouring village of Tétlarévu has now 
monopolised the ship-building that was formerly the pride of 
Coringa. {n 1802 Mr. Ebenozer Roebuck, a private gentleman 


+ Hee the liat in the Colleoter's office. 


4 Belectoma from the Records of the Madras Government (Madras, 1856), 
xix, p. 24, 
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residing at Coringa, constructed at a grent cost a dock near the 
old town oapacious enough to receive any ehip of the Royal Navy 
not drawing more than fourteen feet. H.M.8. Alsatrose and 
other ships were repaired in this. It was 155 feet long, and its 
breadth was 51 feet at the bottom, and 76 feet atthe top. The 
masonry at the bottom was five feet thick. It usad to be pumped 
dry, after 8 ship had been admitted, by two steam enginos in a 
few hours. Now it is choked to the level of the ground with 
earth, and nothing ia to be seen of it but the tops of tho brick 
walls sarrounding it. No one seoms to remember its being used. 
Till quite recently, however, ships were repaired in mud docks at 
old Coringa. 

, The silting up of the port has progressed very rapidly in 
reoont years. Betwoon 1806 and 186! the anchorage for big 
ships had to be moved five or six miles to the north. At the 
beginning of the last century a frigate drawing thirteen and a 
half feet was got over the bar; and a report to Government 
written in 1805 records tho opinion that ‘any ship not drawing 
more than twelve and a half feet of water may easily enter tho 
mouth of the river in two springs at any time of the year.’ 
Nowadays, however, it is only with great difficulty that a ship 
drawing six feet can be got over the bar, and it takes a month to 
warp a vessel of that sizo up the river. 

Corings is of some religious importance, since the neigh- 
bouring village of Masakapalli is one of the places at which pilgrims 
bathe when performing the sapta-sdyara-ydird or ‘ pilgrimage of 
the seven mouths ’, already referred to. The river Coringa is said 
to have been brought to the sea by the sage Atri, and the bathing 
place is called the Atréya-ségara-sangam. It is aleo believed that 
the demon Méricha, who was sent by Ravana in the form of a 
golden deer to Réma, when he and Sita were at Parnaséla, was 
killed by Réma at this place. Réma is supposed to havo founded 
the Siva temple of Korangésvarasv4mi. 

Gollapélaiyam (eight miles south-south-west of Cocanada, 
population 1,817) is of interest as the home of the cloth-painting 
described in Chapter VI. Somo sevonty households are also 
engaged in the stamping and dyeing of chintzes, and 2 little 
weaving of fair quality is carried on. There are some Jain 
remains in the neighbouring village of Ariyavattam.’ 

Injaram: A zamindari village near Yenam, fifteen miles 
south by west of Cocanads. Population 2,042. A factory, an 


2 For others, see Chapter III, p. 82. 
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offshoot of the settlement at Vizagapatam, was founded there by 
the East Indis Company in 1708, was soon afterwards abandoned, 
but was re-established in 1722. It was captured by the French 
under Bussy in 1757—the garrison numbered only twenty men 
and no resistance was offered—but it was oeded by the Nizam to 
the English in 1759 after the battle of Condore. It continued as 
a mercantile establishment of the East India Company till 1829. 
Its two great qualifications as a factory were that it was situated 
wear oue of the principal mouths of the Gédévari and that very 
good cloth was made thore. Indecd Captain Hamilton, who 
visited India at the beginning of the eighteenth century, stated 
that it produced the best and finest, longeloth in all India. With 
the abolition of the Company’s factory the prosperity of Injaram 
declined. It has now no sea-bome trade whatever. No traces, f 
is said, oxist of the Europoan settlement, 

Injaram is the head-quarters of a small zamindari estate con- 
taining threo villages and paying a peshkash of Rs. 2,832. It was 
part of the old Peddépuram zamindari and was acquired by gale 
by tho present holders’ family in 1845. 
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of the Coringa river whore it joins the Gautami Gédévari. Ite 
population is 3,936 and it contains a vernacular lower secondary 
achool for girls. The Company established a factory here in 1751, 
but it was captured by Bussy in 1757. A quantity of good cloth 
was formerly manufactured in the neighbourhood, and a consi- 
derable sea-borne trade oxisted ; but now the place is of little 
importdénoe commorcially and has no aea-borno trade at all. In it 
are the remains of several old bangalows once occupied by 
English merchants, and fonr English tombs ranging in date from 
1807 to 1865. 


Its hamlet of Goorgepet, which was clearly eo named by 
Englishmen, contains a large mill belonging to the Coringa Rice 
‘Mills Company, where about one hundred mon are employed and 
which is in charge of two Europoan superintendents. The rice is 
sent in boats to be shipped from Cocanada. The mill is said to 
bave beon started by a French engineer from Kéraikkél in 1854. 
Before that time the buildings are said to have been used as an 
indigo factory. 

Nilapalli is the only remaining village of the old Nilapalli 
proprietary mutta (crested in 1802-03) which formerly contained 
nine otf villages and paid a peshkash of Re 6,800. The 
peshkas . 1s now only Rs. 480. 
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Samalkot (vernacular Chdmédrlakéta): Seven miles north of 
Cocanada, and the junction between the branch line from that 
plese and the North-east line of tho Madras Railway. It is con- 
nected by canal with both Rajahmundry and Cocanads. Its 
population was 16,015 in 1901. It contains a police-station, a 
small market, a travcllors’ bungalow and a fine private choultry 
near tho railway-station. Its educational institutions comprise the 
Canadian Baptist Mission seminary, ‘ ¢ vernacular lower secondary 
echool for girla and a Sanskrit school. The town is a union, and 
comprises the villages of Bhimavaram and Jaggammagéripéta. 

Samalkot 1s included in the PithSpurem estate, was the 
original romdenco of the family of sirdars who founded thet 
property, was apparently the first capital of tho zamindari, was 
deserted in favour of Pithépuram for a time, but became the 
capital once more in the eightventh century Its fort was tho 
acene of sume exciting by-play in the great drama enacted by the 
English, French and Muhammadans in 1759, and seems to have 
more than once changed hands. Further partioulars will be 
found in tho account of Pith4puram below. In the latter half of 
tho eightocnth century the placo was mado a sanitarium for the 
British troops in tho district. Barracks woro built in 1786, and 
it was at that timo ‘the principal garrison of the English in the 
Circar of Rajabmandry.’* Tho fort was demolished in 1888 
and the place was sbandonod as a military station in 1868, 
Owing howover to the Rampa disturbanoos of 1879, two companies 
under a British officer were afterwards stationed there, and they 
were only withdrawn in 1893, Samalkot is now of some gommer- 
cial importance owing to the establishment within it, in 1899, 
of the large sugar-refinery and distillery which is desoribed in 
Chapter Vi. A largo number of Dévéngas im the town weave 
plain cotton clothe, and a few make cotton cloths with lece 
borders. A little chintz-stamping and dyeing, and manufacture 
of kas-kas tattis also goos on. A Government experimental 
agricultural farm * was started in the place in 1902 and bas 
recently been made into a permanent institution. 

Sarpavaram (snake town) lies 44 miles north of Cocanada 
and contains 1,681 inhabitants. It 1s locally famous for its sanctity. 
The temple is known by the name of Nérada Kshétram after the 
rishi Nérada, who is supposed to have founded it. This sag 

* doe Chapter 111, p. 41. 

+ Grant's Polstical Survey of the Northern Osrcars epponded to the Fiyth 
Report of the Seleot Committee on the afatrs of the Hast Indsa Co., 1812 (Madras 
Tepnnt, 1883), p. 215. 

* See Chapter IV, p. 75. 
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was turned into a woman by Vishnu and married a Pithépuram 
Réja who was killed in battle with all his children. Thereupon 
Vishnu pitied him and turned him back intoa man. Both trans- 
formations were effected by bathing in tanks at Sarpavaram, tho 
former in the Nérade (tundam, the latter in the Muktika Sarasu 
tank. To bathe in the Nérada Gundam is considered a holy act 
‘The name of the town is locally said to be derived from the fact 
that it was in this place that, as the Mahébhérata relates, 
Parikshit the son of Arjuna was bitten by a snake and died. 
His son performed the sarpa yégam (serpent sacrifico) to effect the 
destruction of all those reptiles, but one suake was spared by 
Tndra’s mercy. 

Tho temple is a plain building of no beauty. A late Réja of 
Pithépuram built its g6puram at a great cost. Eight inscription’ 
in it (Nos, 452-59 of 1893) have been copied by the Government 
Epigraphist. Tho oldest of these, ona pillar inthe mantapam 
in front of it, is in Tamil and is dated in the 46th yoar of 
Kuléttunga Chéla Déva—apparontly Kuléttunga I (A.D). 1070- 
1118)—or 1116 A.D, Ono, dated A.D. 1414, is a rocord of 
Véme Reddi, and several others of the carly part of tho thirteenth 
century are grants of o \isbnuvardhana Mahéréja, who is 
probably the same person as tho local chieftain Mal/apa ITI, 

Téllarévu; Two miles south of Coringa on the cast bank of 
tho river of that name. This village, like so many on thia river, 
appears to havo once been an important trading centre. It isnow 
only interesting as the acene of a small indigenous ship-building 
industry. 

Yanam (French, Yanaon) 1s a small French Settlement 
which is entirely surrounded by British territory. It is situated 
about twelve miles from the mouth of the Gautami Gédévari, at 
tho point where the Coringa river branches off from tho main 
stream, The Settlement extends along the banks of theao rivers 
for seven or eight miles, and its area is returned at 2,258 acres. 
Besides Yanam, it includes the four hamlets of Adivipélem, 
Ké4nakalapéts, Mettakiru, and Kursammapéts. Its population 
in 1901 was 5,005 against 5,327 in 1891. The town contains s 
few handsome European buildings, including a fine church; and 
there ia a spacious walled parade on the sonth side facing the 
Gédévari. 

Yanam is 8 comparatively modern town, and was not in 
existence in 1706. The French established a factory there about 
1750, and the place was formally ceded to them in 1752. It 
shared the vicissitudes of their other possessions on this const; 
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CHAP. XV. and from 1793 onwards, save for a short period in 1802-03, 
Oocawapa, was in the ooonpation of the English till the treaties of 1815 
“~~ __yestored it to its former owners. It was then finally handed back 
in 1817. In 1839 the town was laid waste by a hurricane which 

was scoompanied by an inundation of the sea, 

Subject to the control of the Governor of the French Poases- 
aions at Pondicherry, Yanam is administered by an official called 
the Administrateur who is assisted by a local elective Council of 
six members. The Administrateur isthe head of the magistracy 
and police and president of the criminal court. Local affairs aro 
managed by a communal council, also elective, of twelve members. 
Two free schools, one for boys and the other for girls, having an 
attendance of 202 and 248 respectively, are maintained in the 
town, Tho ares of cultivated land in tho Settlement in 1903 was 664 
hectares or about 1,000 acres. Land is held in absoluto owner- 
ship subject tothe paymont of an assessmont of Rs. 37-8 per 
candy (about 44 acres) for cultivated land, and Rs. 5 for pasture 
land. Water is supplied free of cost from tho British canal which 
passes through Yanam. Little trade is now carried on at the 
place, and in 1908 the exports were valued at only Re. 22,300 and 
the imports at Rs. 53,625. The sea-borne trade is carried north- 
wards down the Coringa river into the Cocanada bay, ae the mouth 
of the Gautami Gédévari is much silted up. 

The special arrangements connected with customs and salt 
which are necessitated by the existence of the Settlement are 
reforred to in Chapter XII above. 
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NAGARAM TALUK. 


Nacarau taluk consists of the smell island of that name 
which lies in the south-west corner of the delta and is surrounded 
by tho Vainatéyam and Vasishts branches of the Gddévari and by 
the sea on the east. It is sometimes known as the Tétipéka Sima 
(‘country ’), after the village of that name within it. It is called 
after the unimportant village of Nagaram, but its head-quarters 
is Réjavélu. ‘Till October Ist 1904 it was part of the Narasa- 
pur taluk, and the uenal statistics are not always available for it. 
Cortain figures appear in the separate Appendix, however. It ia 
now the charge of a temporary tahsildar. It is the smallest and 
the most densely peopled taluk in the district. It in particularly 
fertilo and is irrigated entirely by means of the great Gannavaram 
aqueduct referred to on p. 86. 

Nagaram contains an important centre of pilgrimage in the 
Vaishnavite temple at Antarvédi, and several other places of re- 
ligious interest. A fair amount of weaving is done in Jaganna- 
péta, Méri, Sivakédu and Titipéka; and the work of the first of 
thoso ie well known. T'itipéka has a certain historical interest. 

The whole of the taluk belongs to Govornment with the 
exception of Laukala Gannavaram village, which forms a part of 
the Palivela thdna of the Pith‘puram estate, and tho whole inam 
village-of Gudumulakhandrika, This originally belonged to the 
old Podd4puram zamindari, was purchased at e salo for arrears, 
and, aftor one more sale, was left hy willto the lato zamindar 
of Pithépuram. 

Antarvédi: Lies in the south-west corner of the taluk at the 
mouth of the Vasishta (iéd4vari. Population 6,583. It is the 
last and the most important of the saorod bathing-places com- 
prised in the sapta-sdgara-ydtrd already referred to, and has other 
distinct claims to sanctity which are widely recognized. The god 
of the place is Lakehminarasimha-svémi, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
who at the prayer of the sage Vasishta and with the help of a local 
goddess killed another giant called Rakta Viléchana. The local 
goddess’ name was Aavaridémba or Gurrélakka; a emall stone 
image uf her, mounted on a horse, isto be seen in tho village, 
Lakshminarasimba-svémi was entreated hy Vasishta to remain in 
the looality, and he accordingly concealed himeelf in an ant-hill, 
where the existing image of him was found. This was originally 

28 
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enshrined ina shed by a shepherd, who had miraculously dis- 
covered it by the extraordinary insight of one of his cows; and 
one of its earliest devotees wasa Sri Vaishnavite pilgrim who 
spent. his life worshipping it, and from whom the Sri Vaishnavites 
of Antarvédi claim to be descended. The present temple, as is 
mentioned in an inscription within it, was built in 1823 by a pious 
Palli of Bendamtrlenks. 

A-woll-known festival occurs in the village in Makha (Feb- 
tuary-March), and at this the marriage of the god is celebrated. 
It lasts about a weok, and is the largest in the district, as many a6 
80,000 people sometimes attending it, The car is dragged round 
on the second day ; and on the last the god is takon down to the 
eea-ehoro, where his bronze quoit (chatram) ie laid on the head of 
each of the pilgrims, who afterwards bathe in the sea, 

A curious feature of this festival isthe importance socorded 
thereat to the Kéna Sima Drévidas of Pérfru mentioned in the 
account of that place above. When the marriage of the god is 
performed they represent his bride’s rolations, and they are also 
allowed to go to considerable lengths in making fan of the Sri 
Vaishnavite Bréhmans of Antarvédi, who are the leading religious 
party in the place and represent the god himself at the marriage. 
On the last day but one of the festival they put on Vaishnavite 
sect-marks and sing abasive songs about the Vaishnavites, who 
show no resentment. The reason for all this is said to be tho fact 
that long ago the chakram of the god was lost in the sea, and that 
one of the Tamil Bréhmans of Péréru earned the everlasting 
gratitude of the people of Antarvédi by getting it back by the use 
of powerful charms (manframs). It is even believed that the car 
cannot be drawn without the help of onc of these privileged per- 
eons. It is volemnly asserted that ‘in the year Vijaya’ (1893-94) 
the villagers could not move the car in spite of all their efforte, 
because no one from Pérfirn was pulling. Some men from there 
were sought out and prevailed upon to touch the ropes, and the 
car at once started ; and nowadays they take care to have eomd one 
from Pérfru to help pull. The temple isa haudsome building 
with 2 number of gépurams but it is not of any great size, It is 
endowed with some 800 acres of Innd and receives an annual tasdik 
allowance of about Rs. 3,000. 

Antarvédi is of no industrial importance. The painting done 
there is referred to in Chapter VI. 

Jagannapéta: Four miles north-north-east of Réjavélu, 
Hamlet of Mogalikudfra, the population of whioh is 2,524. The 
place is noted for ita weaving, which, though now said to be 
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declining, still employs some ‘00 families of Dévingas. They 
weave white cotton turbans and cloths, ornamented with cotton 
or lace borders and sometimes with simple embroidery. They 
work with counts aa fine as 150s, and their febrics are noted for 
the olosencas of the weaving. 

Kadali: Three and a half miles east-south-east of Réjavole. 
Population 3,687. Contains a small local fund market. The god 
of the placa is named Kapétisvaradu and is said to have been 
firet recognized by a certain hermit, who, with his wife, used to 
worship him in the form of s kapéta bird. One day the hermit 
was mistakon by a shikéri for a real bird and shot while at hie 
prayers. He fell into the pool called the Kepsta gundam st this 
place, end his wife flung herself in after him. 1t is considered p 
holy act to bathe in this pool on Sundays. 

The village is known as ‘the place of the five K’s’ (Kakdra 
panchakam), from five names of local importance which begin 
with that letter; namely, those of the god, of the villago itself 
and of threo familiea (the Kédambri family of Niyégi Bréhmans, 
the Késibhatlu family of Vaidiki Bréhmans, and the Katika-roddi 
family of Képus) which aro largely represented in the villago. 

Nagaram: Five miles north-east of Réjavdlu. Population 
2,241, of whom about a quarter are Muhammadana. Containa a 
polioe-station and a emall local fand market. It was presumably 
once of importance, as for at least tho last 120 years it has given 
its name to the Nagaram island, but now, except that it does a 
certain amount of local trade, it possesses hardly any features of 
interest, It containa the remains of an old fort which is said to 
have been built by the Muhammadane. ! 

Béjav6la (commonly called Rézdle by Enropeans) has been 
the head-quarters of the Nagaram taluk since it was split off from 
Narasapur in 1904. It oontaina 2,553 inhabitants, a police- 
station, a sub-registrar’s office, a local fund dispensary (opened in 
1881) and a local fund choultry, 

« Sivakddu; Two miles south-east of Réjavdlu. Population 
3,541, Contains a travellers’ bungalow and aa English lower 
secondary school for boys. The Siva temple, like that at Ramés- 
veram still further south-east, is supposed to have been built by 
Béme on his return from Ceylon in expiation of his sin of killing 
king Révana, who was a Bréhman. It is supposod to be the very 
last one he made for thie purpose, and to have completed the crore 
(Koti) of temples the construction of which was needed to cleanse 
him thoroughly of his sin. The name Sivakédn is supposed to 
mean ‘ the croro of Siva’ and to be derived from this fact. 


4 Bewoll’s Lists of Antiquitees, i, 41, 
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There are about 50 Dévénges in the village who weave plain 
cloths, ning thread of counts as fine as 150s. A local carpenter 
carves wooden figures, bed-steads and door-frames well, and also 
makes musical instruments of fair quality. 

Tétipdka : Three miles north-north-oast of Réjavélu. Popa- 

lation 2,838, A small local fund markot is held there. In one of 
the streets is a Jain image, buried up to ita neck, the head of 
which is more than life sizo. Several large wells in the neighbour- 
hood are oalled ‘Fain wells,’ The place is 8 contre of trade and of 
the jaggery industry. Some 5) Dévanga families weave plain 
cloths. 
* Tétipéka seems at one time to have been a place of some 
importance, since the looal name for the Nagaram island (Tétipdka 
Sima} ia derived from it. It is referred to in the accounts of tho 
Mobammadon invasion of 1562-64, It was then held by a 
powerful zamindar, Narasinga Rao, avd was strongly fortified and 
protected hy a deep moat, The Mubemmadans wore detaiued a 
mopth in front of the walls and were finally driven to raise the 
siege. The place wae attacked next year when the rains wore 
over, and was then captured. 
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PEDDAPURAM TALUK. 


Prppivtram taluk lies in the north-east of the district, south of 
the Yellavaram Agency and weet of Pithipuram and Tuni, The 
northern part of it is very like the Agenoy in character. and is, 
in particular, exccedingly malerious. The greater part of the 
taluk, as well as the Pithépuram country, is known to the natives 
ae the Porlundda, Vory little of Peddapuram is irrigated. More 
than half tho wet area is under the Yeléra river, and over 4,60(} 
acros under the largo Lingamparti tank, Eighty per cent. of the 
soil is red ferruginous, eleven per cent. black regar, and only six 
per cent. slluvial. The averago rainfall is 36-40 inches a year. 
The comparative barrenness of the taluk results in many contrasts 
to the delta tracts : the incidence of the land revenue, tor example, 
is only Ra. 1-18-7 per head; the density of the population 
(881 per square mile) is unusually low for this district ; education 
is more backward thau in any other taluk on the plains; and 
only 5 per cont. of the malo population can read and write. 

Of the few industries in the taluk, the most important is the 
manufacture of jeggory, which is oxported in largo quantitics to 
the refinery at Samalkot. 

The taluk was originally a part of the large zamindari of 
Peddépiram, the history of which is sketched below. [t is now 
nearly nil Government land, The small estates of Kirlampidi, 
Viravaram, Dontaméra and Réyavaram, one village of the 
Pithépuram zamindari and the Jagammapéta ostate arc tho only 
areas that are still zamindari land. 

Annavaram; Twenty-five miles north-cast of Peddépuram. 
Population 605, Poseosses a small choultry and a temple of some 
local fame. The latter contains an image of Satya Néréyanasv4mi 
which was discovered on a hill near by as the resnlt of o vision 
con in a droam by a local Brihman, and many poople, cspecially 
thoso desirous of children, go on pilgrimages to it. 

Dhéramailépuram: Forty miles north by cast of Poddé- 
pursm among the hills. Population 86. Contains the ruins of 
an old mud fort, oval in shape and half a mile in diameter, which 
is deolared by local tradition to have been built by Bussy after his 
expedition against Bobbili. 
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Kétthra, Régampéte and Rémavaram. Contains a police-station, 
two travellers’ bungalows (one for natives and the other for 
Europeans), a small choultry, a small local fand market, and a 
lower secondary school for boys. ‘The sublimate of meroury made 
in it is referred to in Chapter VI. One or two Kemsalas make 
brass vessels, 

Jagammapéta is the chief village of the zamindari of the same 
name, which consists of 28 villages and pays a peshkash of 
Bs. 38,062 Along with the Dontamfru estate (one village, 
peshkash Rs, 3,267) and the Réyavaram estate (two villages, 
peshkesh Re. 1,998) this zamindari wae purchased from the Peddé- 
puram estate by the Réja of Pithépuram. He gave them to a 
certain Rao Venkata Rao, and the prosent holder is the widow of 
tho latter's grandson, 

Kéndrakéta, six miles north of Pedd4puram, population 
2,664, is celebrated for its festival to the village goddess Nakélam- 
ma, which lasts for 2 month and cnds with the last new-moon day 
before the Telugu New Yesr’s Day in March or April. Many 
pilgrims visit the place on this occasion and vows of many kinda 
aro made to the goddess, generally, it is said, to secure alleviation 
from disesse. A buffalo is sacrificed, a wound being first made 
in ite throat and the blood caught in a pot, and ite head being 
then cut off. 

Kattipidi; Seventeen and a half miles north-east of 
Peddépuram. Population 1,470. Contains a police-station, a 
travellers’ bungalow and a large choultry with an income of 
Rs. 3,000 from land bequeathed to the taluk board, which is 
devoted to feeding travellers of all classes, 

Kirlampfdi: Nino miles north-north-cast of Peddéparem, 
Populstion 4,816. Has a small market. Is included in the 
Tagapatinagaram union. Chief village of a small estate, consisting 
of ten villages paying a peshkash of Rs. 23,186, which was 
purchased from the old Peddépuram zamindari at a sole for 
arrears. It has changed hands since then and is now held in 
eharos by two brothers. One share has been sold to the Mahé- 
réja of Bobhili. 

Peddépuram, the bead-quarters of the taluk, lies three miles 
from Semalkot railway-station and contains a population of 12,609. 
Tn it are the offices of a Deputy Collector, a tahsildar, a district 
munsif, 8 sub-registrar, and a stationary sub-magistrate, and also 
8 local fund diepensary (established 1881), a fair-sized market, a 
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Ppolice-stalion and a fine taluk board choultry where Bréhmans 
and Sadras are fed. This last is endowed with an income of 
Ra. 3,400 from land, and was bequeathed to the taluk board. The 
town also contains a bigh school belonging to the American 
mission and a vernacular lower secondary school for girls. 

It was for nearly three centuries the capital of a groat 
zemindari estate which seems st one time to have extended from 
north of Totapalli to Nagaram island. About 1785 it ‘ comprised 
nearly one-half of the whole Circar of Rajahmundry, both in 
extent and value, and contained 585 villages.’ ! 

Tho old zamindars of Peddépuram are said to be desconded 
from Vachchavaya Musali, the perfidions minister ot Vididdri, 
the last Gajapati ruler of Rajahmundry, whose treachery is said 
to have beon one of the factors which facilitated the Muhammadaxt 
conquest in 1571. The lino of descent wae unbroken till 17384, 
when the estato was apparently inthe hands of a woman, the 
zamindami Vachchavaya Rdégamma who was defeated near 
Peddépuram by the Muharomadans for joining in the rebellion of 
the chiefs of Kllore, Mogalturru and Pith4puram.* The Muham. 
madan general then enticed the sous of Régamma into hiscamp and 
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tortured them to death ‘ by drizzling on thom hot-boiled oil with ” 


brashes,’* Régumma burnt herself ahve when she heard the news, 
‘Challa Peddy, a faithful servant, made haste to tho palace and 
took porimission from the Rance to set the palace on fire to prevent 
the ladies being maltreated hy the barbarous soldiers of the 
Sirlushker.’4 Her grandson wus sent for safety to Vivianagram. 
In 1749 the family was re-established by the amildar, Nimat 
Ali, who fora bribe of Rs. 99,000 appointed ono Riyappa Rdzu, 
a grandson of Régamma, as zomindar. Rayappa Rizu like 
anost of the other zamindare, hated the Vizianogram Réje and 
80 opposed the English in their advance in 1758. He was cither 
killed at Condore,’ or was deposed by Ananda Rézu of Vizia- 
nagram in the following year, and hisson Timme Rézu, then a 
boy only soven years old, succesded to the estate. Timma Rézu 
ruled till 1797 and was followed by Réya Jagapati Rézu, with 
whom the pormanent settlemont was made. Ho died in 1804 
without issue, and left the estateto @ minor child adopted by him.’ 
1 @rant’s Polstical Survey of the Northern Circare, elreudy several times 

cited 

Hee p. 285. 

MS, history of:Pithépnram (Cocanads, 1881), p. 30, 

\ Tha, 

Grant's Political Survey. 

Belectious from the Records of the G6dévari district (Cocanads, 1891); Mr. 
Bodgeon's report dated 23rd November 1806, pare. 3. 
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‘The estate was eventually sold for arrears of revenue in 1847. 
Much of it is now Government property, but parts of it went to 
make up nine small estates which are still in existence. These 
are: Kottam, Viravaram, Kirlampfdi,-Dontamiru, Jagammapéta, 
Réyavaram, Gollaprélu, Palivela and Injaram. The ancient line 
of zamindars still maintain something of their former position in 
tho Kottam zamindari, which wae split off from that of Peddé- 
pura in 1810. 

Peddépuram town is an important centre of the jaggery trade 
and sends large quantities of that commodity to the factory at 
Samalkot, A little silk-weaving is also carried on there; somo 
200 households are employed in weaving cotton cloths with lace 
borders; a few families stamp and dye cotton cloths; o fair 
amoaut of metal-work is dono; and a little good shoe-making. 
The town has o bed name for olephantiasis 

The ditch and parts f the walls of the old fort avo still to be 
seen It was built of stone, was oval in shape and about throe- 
quarters of a mile reross. ‘Ube land inside the walls is now under 
cultivation. 

A hill in the neighbourhood, called the Pdndavulanetta (‘the 
Péndavas’ hill’), contains a cave which is supposed to be the month 
of an undergrouud passage leading to Rajahmundry. It is 
popularly supposed that the Péndavas uscd to hauut this hillock 
and go to Rajahmundry through this passage. 

Prattipédu: Eleven miles north north-cast of Peddipuram. 
Population 2,100. Contains the offices of a sut-registrar and o 
deputy tabsildar, a polivo-station aud a uative travellers’ bungalow. 
It is the chief village of the Jagupatimagaram union which 
comprises also Kirlampidi, Simhedripurem, Jagapatinagaram, 
Chillangi, Rémakrishniparam and Vélauka, and the total pupula- 
tion of which amounts to 11,320. It enjoys considerable local 
celebrity owing to its possession of an idol of Rémalingasvémi, 
which was recently found ona neighbouring hill by a Kamsala 
who had beon told ina dream that it was there. A cobra is said to 
have been shading the ido) with its hood. About two miles from 
Prattipédu on tho road to Jagammapéta are two idols under a 
cluster of trocs which are known in tho neighbourhood as Péthal- 
amma (the foot goddess). These are visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims who in satisfaction of vows sacrifice fowls and animals to 
the goddess and hang up the victims’ heads in front of her. A 
number of stories are told about the malignant powers of this 
goddess : a Local Fund Engineer (name not specified) who ventured 
to out down ono of the trees nesr by some twenty years ago wag 
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thrown from his horse in consequence ; another man who committed CHAP. Xv. 
the same offence was at once seized with fever and died within the Propirozaw, 
week ; and some ryota of Yerravaram who removed one of the ~~ 
idols to their village were struck with blindness. 

Ragampéta ; Right miles north-west of Peddépuram; popula- Bégam- 
tion 865. Is included in the Jegammapéta union. Some ten 
Linga Balijas make bangles and ‘ glasa’ bottles here, an industry 
not common in this district. Brass vessels are made by a few 
Kamaalas. 

Rangampéta: Ten miles west of Peddépuram, population Rapgan- 
2,017, Contains a large choultry called the Nallacheravu choultry P4* 
(from the tank on the bank of which it is situated) which has an 
income of Rs, 5,500 from land, and in which travellers of ajl 
classes are fed. ‘Therois a travellors’ bungalow close to it. 

Tallarn: Eloven miles north-west of Peddépuram ; popula. Talla 
tion 1,763. Is called Taidoor in old maps. ‘Ihe prosent Vaish- 
navite temple in the village is said to have been originally built 
above a rock-out cave, by a saint called Bhérgava, as a abrine to 
Siva. The Jocal chief, a Didéku named Sitab Kbéo, who was 
a Saivite, was afterwards converted to the Vaishnavite faith by the 
famous Réménujéohéri, and in consequence overthrew the Saivite 
lingams (which now lie buried in s mound known as the lingala 
dibba) and turned the temple into a Vaishnava place of worship. 


Tétapalli, cighteen miles north-east of Peddépuram, population ‘Tétapaih, 
94, was the former capital of one of the three ancient mansab- 
daris of the Gédévari district. The original holder of this was a 
mokhdsadar under the zamindar of Pedddpuram, who was bound 
to pay his suzerain a guit-rent of 1,000 pagodas a year and 
attend on him when required with a hody of 700 peons. It was 
this military servioo which cansed him to be denominated a 
maneabdar,! 

Hia estate comprised 100 villages, of which 87 were held by 
inferior mokhfeadars.*? Mr. Grant (writing about 1785) speaks 
of the property as a ‘ region of tigers,’ and mentions that in 1771, 
at the instigation of the Pedd&puram zamindar, ‘thie little 
territory, with the sacrifice of almost the whole detachment to the 
unbealthiness of the climate, was reduced by the English to pay a 
future tribute to the zamindar.’* As this quit-rent was not 
panctually paid, the Peddépuram zamindar in later times resumed 
certain of the Tétapalli villages. The quit-rent of 1,000 pagodas 

+ @.0., Fo, 568, Judicial, dated 19th March 1881, 
1 G.0., No. 2495, Judicisl, dated 23rd November 186). 
» Politiont Burvey of the Northern Circors, 214, 
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on the property was one of the assets of the Pedd&puram 
zamindari on which the peshkash payable to the Company was 
neecasod at the permanent settlement. That settlement did not 
recognize the mansabdar save as a subordinate of the Pedddpuram 
zemindar, nor desl with him direst. In 1847 the Pedddpuram 
zamindari was sold for arrears of peshkash and bonght in on 
behalf of Government, and from that date the feudal service of 
the mansabdar was due to Government and was oocasionally 
demanded Tn 18598 money payment of Bs. 6,500 per annum, 
being one-fourth of the assumed rental of the villages, was 
substituted for this service. The estate thus beoame on unenfran- 
ohised inam from which no service was required. Subsequently tho 
manssbdar ran into debt and alienated a number of his villages. 
Government accordingly decided in 1881? to assess the whole 
estate fully and take it under their own managersent, and, while 
remitting the demand fixed in eubstitution of the former military 
service, to pay the mansabdar annually the difference between the 
estimated cost of that service and the ostimated value of the 
estate, or Re. 19,500, The ruins of the mansabdar’s fort still exist 
in Tétapalli It was built of mud and stone, was oval in shape, 
and covered some 200 acres. The land inside it is now under 
oultivation. 

Viravaram: Eight miles north of Pedddpuram. The chiof 
village of a small ostate which previously formed part of the 
Peddépuram samindari and was purchased at a sale for arrears by 
a certain Rao Bhanayyamma, from whom the presont holder haa 
inherited it. Tt contains eleven villages and pays a peshkash of 
RBs, 26.759. 

Yelésvaram: Fifteen miles north of Peddépuram on the 
border of the Yellavaram division. Population 5,180. It is the 
chief village of a union which also includes Appanapéleiyam, 
Réyavaram, Lingamparti and Néréyanapatnam, and the popula- 
tion of which is 8,531. The village contaius a local fund dispen- 
sary (established 1882), @ travellers’ hungalow and a local fund 
market. This last is much used by the hill tribes, and the village 
has been appropriately called ‘the gate of tho Agency.’ It is the 
acene of a large festival in honour of the village goddess Nikélamma 
in Veiséka (May-June), which is also largely attended by the 
agensy people. 


1 @.0., No. 669, Judicial, dated 19th March 1861, 
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PITHAPUBAM DIVISION. 


Tux Pithépuram division lies along the coast, north of the 
@édévari delta, and, except Nagaram, is the smallest in the 
district. Most of it is included in the Pithfpuram zamindari. 
Though it adjoins tho delta, where tho rainfall is hoavy, it recoives 
only 3446 inches annually on an average, the lowest figure in the 
district. Part of it, however, benefits from the excellent irrigation 
provided by the Yeléru river. The head-quarter town is of much 
historical and archwological interest Good woaving is done at 
Milapéta, Upp4da and Kottapalli, and excellent bronze-work at 
Pitb4puram. Chandurti was the scene of the grout battle of 
‘ Condore." 

Chandurti: Soven miles north by cast of Pithépuram. 
Population 1,087. It is called Condore hy Orme, and has given 
this namo to the decisive battle which took place ncar it on the 
ninth of December 1758, which resulted in the wresting of tho 
sovercignty of the Northorn Circars from the French by the 
English, The battle is describod in detail by Orme,’ and in 
somewhat difforent terms by Cambridge” and Mallcson.’ A very 
procise local tradition survives in the villago to this day asto the 
locality in which it was fought, and old swords, bullets, oannon- 
Dalla, remains of powter vessels, and elcphants’ boncs have been 
found in quantities in the neighbourhood by the villagers while 
cultivating thoir ficlds. The account given by Orme is more 
detailed than the others and agrecs more closely with the local 
tradition. 

‘When the English under Colonel Forde entered the Pithépuram 
division they found the French under M. Conflans encamped at 
Gollaprélo,! some fonr miles north-east of Pith4puram on the main 
road. This was on Decomber 3rd. The French forve consisted of 
500 Europeans, 500 native cavalry, 6,000 sepoys and a great 

1 Orme (Madras, 1861), ii, 378 f. 

* Ths War in India (London, 1761), 204 f 

2 Decisive battles of India, 90-87. 

4 Cambridge says ‘near Tallapool’ (+2. Tétiparti); and loos) tradition 
places the French camp at the now desorted village of Vodulapenta. The latter 
may refer to the temporary occupation of thet village bythe French on the 
morning of the battle. 
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onaP. xy. number of local levies’ They had bad 36 pieces of cannon and 

Prradroaax, some mortars, in iat, * many more pieces of cannon than they 
could use at once.” The English forca consisted of 470 Europeans 
and 1,900 sepoys; while their ally, the Raja of Vizianagram, had 
with him * 600 paltry horse and 6,000 foot, some with awkward 
firearms, the rest with pikes and bows,’ as well as a small force 
of 40 Europeans in charge of four guns, who, in the event, proved 
of more assistance than all the rest put together. 

The French did not move from Gollsprélu, and on the sixth 
the English occupied Chebréla, which was also on the main road 
and lay about three miles north of Gollaprélu. For the next threo 
days the two armies remained in their respective camps; but on 
the early morning of the tenth they both made a movement. 
Forde, desiring to draw the enemy from their campto a general 
action, and to lead them to ground where their cavalry would not 
bo of much assistance to them, marchod off at 4 a.u., followed 
at eome distance by the Vizianagram forces, who were not ready 
to start at the proper time, and at about eight in the morning took 
possession of Chandurti, which Iay some two miles north-west 
of Chebrélu and woll off the road. Meanwhile Conflans had been 
induced by an intelligent deserter, who had told him that the 
English force was raw andundisciplined and who had noticed a 
spot from which their camp could be commanded, to send off six 
guns the same night to cannonade Chebrélu ; and he followed with 
the rest of his army and artillery to support them. The advance 
detachment of the French army came across the Vizianagram 
troops as they were leaving Chebrélu about daybreak, and fired 
upon them for some little time, but apparently without doing mach 
harm. When Conflans came up he imagined that the English in- 
tended to take possession of the now deserted village of Vodula- 
penta, which lay midway between Golleprélu and Chandurti and 
some two miles nearly due wost of Chebrilu, and would have 
afforded them a strong advanced post in any attack upon Golla- 
prélu. Heat once marched across the plain to prevent this, and 
had no difficulty in doing it, as Forde remained at Chandarti, 
two miles north of Vodulapenta, resolved ‘to regulate his future 
movements by the enemy’s.’ Conflans imputed this inactivity to 
fear, and supposing that, with the advanced post in the enemy's 
hands, the English would now return to their camp at Chebréln, 
he hurried forward to cut themoff. Forde, nothing loth, advanced 
to meet him about nine o’clock, and the two armies came face to 

} Orme says ‘n great number of the troops of the country, of which 500 were 


hare and 6,000 sepoys ;* Cambridge saya ‘8,000 sepoys and & great many of the 
oountey powers.’ 
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face about a mile south-south-west of Chandurti. The spot which 
tradition identifies aa tho scene of the battle which followed is 
locally known as Angleyuiapédnu, ‘the place of the English,’ and 
is at present covered by a small tope of babul trees. It is a little 
to the east and north of a small pool which lies about equidistant 
from Chandurtiand Vannipfdi, is due east of the latter, and about 
one and a half miles north-north-east of Tétiparti.’ 

Orme gives the following account of the battle which 
ensued :— 

‘Tho French battalion of Europeans was in the centre of the line, 
with 13 field-pieces, divided on their flanks, the horse, 600, were on 
the left of the battalion ; 3,000 sepoys formed the right wing, and the 
same number the left, and with each wing wore five or six pices 
of cumbrons cannon. The English army drew up with their Kurq- 
prans in the centre, the six fiold-pieces divided on their flenks ; the 
1,800 sepoys were likewise equally divided on the wings. Colonel 
Forde placed no reliance on the Rajah’s infantry or horse, and ordered 
them to form aloof, and extend on each flank of the sepoys: all thie 
rabble kept behind, but the renegade Europeans under Brisiol, who 
managed the four field-pieces belonging to the Rajah, advanced, and 
formed with the division of artillery on the left, of the English bat- 
talion. The line having had time, were in exact order, and had advanced 
a mile in front of the village of Condore (Chandurti}, daring which, 
the enemy cannonaded hotly from all their guns. At length the im- 
Petuosity of the enemy’s approach, who came on, outmarching their 
¢annon, obliged tho English line to halt for action; and it chanced 
that the whole of their battalion stopped near and opposite to a field 
of Indian corn, which was grown 60 tall that it entirely intercepted 
them from the enemy; but the sepoys on the wings were free in the 
plain on each hand. For what reason is not known, Colonel Forde 
‘had ordered his sepoys to furl their colours, which, besides the princi- 
pal flag, are eeveral emall banners to a company, and to let them lay 
on the ground during the action. 

The sepoys and horse of the enemy’s winge greatly outetretched 
the wings of the English line, and came on each ina curve to gain 
thoir flanks ; the French battalion in the centre, instead of advancing 
parallel to where by the wings they might judge the centre of the 
Englich line would be, inclined obliquely to the right, which brought 
them beyond the field of Indian corn, opposite to the Eogl:sh sepoys 
on the left wing ; whom from ther red jackets,’ and the want of their 
usmal banners, they from the first approach mistook for the English 
Dattelion ; respecting them as such, they halted to drees their ranks 


2 Mr. B, McCormack, Engineer of the Pithtpuram estate, hes kindly given 
mush sasistance in locating the site. 

4 They were from Bengal and wore red, the Madras sepoys’ tunics wore 
ually white. 
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before they engaged, and then began to fire in platoons advancing, 
bat at the distance of 200 yards. Nevertheless, this was sufficient; 
for the sepoys, seeing themselves attacked without cover by Europeans 
in front, and the horse and multitude of the enemy’s sopoys gaining 
their rear, or coming down on their flank, scarcely preserved courage 
to give their fire, hurried, scattered, and without command ; and then 
immediately broke and ran away to shelter themeelyes in the village 
of Chambole (Chebréln), and were followed by the nearest of the 
enemy’s horse, This snecess was greater than even the confidence of 
the enemy expected; and several platoons of the French battalion 
vere setting off to pursue them likewise, when they saw 4 line of men 
with shouldered arms marching fust and firm from behind the field of 
Indian corn across their way, to oocupy the ground which the sepoys 
had abandoned. 

" Qulonel Forde had been with the sepoys before the flight, 
enconraging them to resolution ; but saw, by the usual symptoms of 
trepidation, that they would not stand the shock, which prepared him 
to order the judicious movement which the officers were now performing 
with eo much steadiness and spirit Captain Adnot, commanding on 
the left, Jed the line, and ay soon us the last files were got clear of 
the corn the word was given, when the whole halted, and faced at 
once in full front of the enemy. This motion was quickly executed ; 
for the foremost man had not more than 300 yards to march, and the 
field-pieces wore left behind. During this short interval, the French 
battalion were endeavouring with mach bustle to get into order again ; 
for some of their platoons had advenced a considerable distance before 
others ; and thus the fire of the English line commenced before the 
enemy's was ready ; it was given in divisions, that is, the whole batta- 
lion divided into five, and began from Captein Adnet’s on the left, 
which was within pistol shot, and bronght down half the enemy’s 
grenadiors ; the fire ran on, and hefore the time camo for Adnot's 
division to repent theirs, the whole of the enemy’s line were in confu- 
sion, and went about running fast to regain their guns, which they 
had left half a mile behind them on the plain. 

The ardour of the English battalion to pursue was so great, that 
Colonel Forde judged it best to indulge it in the instant, although not 
certain of the euccess of the sepoys on the right, but concluding that 
the enemy’s sepoys who were to attack them, would not continue long, 
if they saw their Europeans completely routed. The order was given 
for the battalion to march on in following divisions, the left leading. 
Nothing could repress their eagerness. All marched too fast to keep 
their rank, excepting the fourth division commanded by Captain 
Yorke, who to have s reserve for the whole battalion, if broken, aw 
the enemy had been, by their own impetuosity, obliged his men to 
advance in strict order. The French battalion rallied at their gane, 
which were 18 in number, spread in different brigades, or sete, aa 
they chanced to stand when left by the troops advancing to the 
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action. This artillery began to fire as soon as the ground was clear OHAP, xy. 
of theix own troops, and killed some men, which only quickenod the Prradrouax. 
approach of the divisions to close in with the guns, of which several 

fired when the first division was within pistol shot, and Adnet fell 

mortally wounded ; but his men rushing on drove the enemy from the 

guns they attacked, and the other divisions following with the same 

spirit, obliged them to abandon ull the others 


Tho day, if not completely victorious, was at least secured from 
reverse by the possession of all the enemy's field artillery fit for quick 
firing ; but their camp ‘at Gollapréln |, to which thay were retiring, 
atili remainod to he attacked; and Colonel Porde halted until joined 
by his sepoys, and, if they would come, by the Rajah’s troops. 


The sepoys and horse of the enemy’s right wing were in their 
turn panick-struck by the fire of the English battalion routing theiz, 
own, and all turned to gain the rear of the guns, keeping aloof to the 
left of the English divisions; and thon went off azain with the 
French battalion tothe camp. heir left wing of sepoys bebaved 
better, advancing to the use of inusketry against the English sepoys 
of the left, with whom the battalion, when filing off to oppose the 
French, left the three field-pieces of their right ; and tho aepoyr, encou- 
raged by this assistance, the ardour of the Europeans marching off, and 
the spirit of their own commander Captain Kuox, maintained their 
ground, facing and firing in varions directions behind the bauke of 
the rice fields in which they had drawn up. The enemy's wiug never- 
theloss continued the distant fire, until they saw their battalion of 
Europeans quitting their guns, and the sepoys ant horse of the right 
retreating with them to the camp; when they went off likowise; 
stretching round to tho loft of the English battalion hulting at the 
guns, and keeping out of their reach, Captain Knox then advanced 
to join the battalion with his own sopoys, and the six fiold-pieces, and 
had collected most of the fugitives of the other wing. Messages had 
been continually sent to the Rajah’s horse to advance, but they could 
not be prevailed upon to quit the shelter of a large tank,’ at this time 
dry, in which they, bis foot, and himself in the midst of them, had 
remained cowering from the beginning of the action. 


«As soon as the sepoys joined, and sll the necessary dispositions 
were made, which took an hour, Colonel Forde advanced to attack the 
enemy's camp; but, not to retard the march. left the ficld-piecas to 
follow. A deep hollow way passed along the skirt of the camp, 
behind which appeared a considerable number of Europeans regularly 
drawn up, as if to defend the passage of the hollow way, and several 
shot were fired from heavy cannon planted to defend the approach. 
Jost as the Hnglish troops camo near, and the first division of the 
Enropeans stept ont to give their fire, the field-pieces were arrived 


) The Chandurti tank, 
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within shot; on which all the enemy went to the right-about, aban- 
doned their camp, and retreated, seemingly every man as he listed, in 
the utmost confusion; but the English battulion crossing after them, 
many threw down their arme, and surrendered themeelves prisoners. 
Mr. Conflans had previously sent away four of the smallest field- 
pieces; and the money of the military chest, laden for expedition on 
two camela. The spoil of the field end camp was 30 pieces of cannon, 
most of which were brass; 50 tumbrels, and other carriages laden 
with ammunition; seven mortars from thirteen to eight inches, witha 
large provision of shells; 1,000 draught ballocks, and all the tents of 
the French battalion. Three of their officers were killed in the field, 
and three died of their wounds the same evening; 70 of their rank 
and file were likewise killed, or mortally wounded : six officers and 60 
rank and file were taken prisoners, and the aame number of wounded 
were supposed to have escaped Of the English battalion, Captain 
Adnot and 15 rank and file were killed; Mr. Macguire, the paymaster, 
and Mr Johnstone, the commissary, who joined the grenadiera, two 
officers, and 20 of the rank and file were wounded ; the sepoye had 
100 killed and more wounded. No victory could be wore complete, 
Mr, Conflang, the commander of the French army, changing horses, 
arrived on the full gallop at Rajahmundrum before midnight, although 
the distance is 40 miles from the field on which the buttle was lost; 
the troops took various routes, but most of them towards Rajah- 
mondrum.’ 

Kottapalli: Five miles cast-south-east of Pithépuram. 
Population 1,203 Good muslins are woven here by 200 house- 
holds of Pattu Séles. The work is roferred to in Chapter VI. 

Miilapéta: Seven miles east of PithSpuram. Population 
2,002. About 100 households of Pattu Séles weave good cotton 
cloths in the village. The Mondi Jaganna tomple there is widely 
known, There aro two gods and a goddess in the temple, namely 
Béla Réma, Jagannétha, and his sister Subndra. All tho images 
are of wood and aro without hands or feet and are therefore 
called monds, or ‘crippled’. Whence the name of the temple, 
Popular tradition says the imagen were washed ashore in the 
villege. It is ssid that the idols in the great Jegannétha temple 
at Pari in Orissa are changed once yoar, the old ones being 
thrown into the sea, and that these are a set of the old ones from 
that place. In Phélguna (March-April) a five-daya’ festival takes 
place at the temple and the pilgrims bathe in the sea on the new- 
moon day. It is declared that married women of the lower 
classes who are desirous of children are permitted, without discredit 
attaching to them, to indulge in promisonous intercourse at this 
feast, and respectable people consequently resent being asked 
whether they attended it, A curious feature of the worship is 
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that suppliants do rot clasp their hands before the deities in the 
conventional Hindu form of reverence, but salazm to them as in 
the Muhammadan fashion of greeting. Nor do they address the 
uanal praises to them, but actually insult them with the moat 
vulgar abuse. No reasons are forthcoming for these customs, 

Pithépuram: A union of 13,220 inhabitants. The head- 
quarters of the great Pithépuram zamindari, of a deputy tahsildar 
and of a sub-rogistrar. It contains a police-station, a large 
choultry maintained by the Réja, anothor kept up from local 
fande, a local fund hospital (founded 1879), an upper socondary 
school for boys, an English lower secondary school for boys, a 
Government lower secondary school for girls and a large cattle 
market. Tho Réja owns a bungalow noar the station which is 
generally placed at the disposal of travellers. Closo by are his 
experimental farm and veterinary dispensary. 

PithSpuram is mentioned as a sovercign city in vory early 
times. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of tho Gupta king 
Samudragupta, which belongs to the middle of the fourth 
century A.D,, the chieftain Mahéndra of Pistépuram is meutioned 
along with the kings of Conjoeveram and Vengi. He waa 
almost undoubtedly a Pallava chief and a semi-independent 
fendatory of tho Palleva king Vishnugépa of Conjeoveram. 
Again ‘tho strong fortress of PishtSpura’ is one of the places 
mentioned in the Aihole inscription of the Kestern Chélukya 
emperor Pulokésin Il as having been subdued by bim when be 
conquered the Vengi country. But from this period onwards a 
wide gap oocura in the history of the place. Inecriptions ranging 
from 1186 to 1391 A.D. and belonging to the Vélanéndu chiefs, 
the Kénas, Mallapn’s Eastern Chélukya line, and the Reddi 
kings are found in it; but they throw no light on its history. 

In comparatively modern times Pithépuram reappears as the 
head-quarters of an important zamindari. Mr. Grant, in his 
Political Survey of the Northern Circare already quoted, states 
that the anoortore of the Réja of this estate were established ag 
renters of part of it as early as 1571, but that the family was 
involved in the general proscription of Indian landholders under 
the rule of Rustum Khén until in 1749 one of ita members 
obtained 6 sanad for the zamindari from the amildar Nimat Ali. 

A detailed history of the estate has recently been published 
at Cocanada by order of the Réja. Up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, this consiste entirely of « translation of one 
of the Mackenzie MSS. The dates and names (expecially the 
former) in this are evidently confused, but it may be relied on 
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where it refers to events in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
Farther materials for a historical sketch of the estate are provided 
by the sppointments and titledeeis given to the family by 
successive Muhammadan rulers which are still preserved in its 
archives, and by an old genealogical tree kept there. 

‘The family is of the Velama stock and its ordinary titles (like 
those of the Kélahasti zamindars) are Rao or Réiya-Nimgér. It 
claims descent from one Anupétama Néyudo, about wlom some 
remarkable stories are told. His existence is proved by orders of 
the Bébmani kings—one of Ala-ud-din (1455-58) dated 1454, 
“pardoning him for his misbehaviour’ and granting him and his 
brother Madhava certain lands, and the other by the son of Muham- 
ynad Shah II (1463-82) dated 1464-06 and confirming or modify- 
ing the former grant—but these do not connect him with Pithé- 
puram, The grants confor villages in tho Nizam’s Dominions, 
and the former directs him to come to the court of the Sultan, 
Tho ‘ misbehaviour ’ perhaps consisted of the exploite (mentioned 
in the MS history) of his son, who collected a large army and 
conquered forta in the wost, which wero afterwards held by the 
family as a jeghir. The names of two of these forts are givon in 
the MS. as Kaildsa and Metukdr, and a Motukar ie montioned in 
the grant. Anupétama’s brother, Médhava Néyudu, is said in 
the MS. to have founded the family of Venkatagiri in Nellore, 
Tho family were afterwards ousted from their jaghir by ‘ some Delhi 
sirdars’, but one of them, Ranga Rao (of the third gonoration 
after Annpétama Néyudu), won back Metukfr and Kail4ea by 
fores of orms and his son and grandson ruled them more or less 
independently. ‘The sons of the latter were ousted again and 
served the king of Golconda as sirdars. This must have been 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is from Médhava Rao, one of these sirdars, that the 
Pithépuram family is doscended. His sons ‘lived for a long time 
at Semalkot,’ and one of them, Tenngu Rao, was appointed 
Sirdar of the Rajahmundry Circar at tho head of 4,000 troops 
with Anaparti (in Rémachandrapuram taluk) asa jaghir. Ho is 
said to have been appointed by king Abu Hassan of Goloonda 
(1672-88), who was undoubtedly well disposed to his family, He 
had seven sons, Ono of them, Jaga Rao, was made a sirder over 
$50 men and the lotter of appointment, dated 1676-77, is still 

1 The Pithéparam M8. professes to quote en inscription from Anaparti 
confirming this appointment, and dated 1598 Ent this Gate mnut be too early, 
and tbe list of Muhammadan ralera in the Rajahmundry MA. referred to below 
does not support the appointzisnt, 
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kept at Pithépuram. Both the MS. history and the genealogical 
tree agree in saying that the nucleus of the present zamindari of 
Pith4puram was given to another son named Rémachandra Rao; 
the former ascribes the gift to king Abu Hassav, but the latter 
gives the date ae 1647, The saned then granted is not forth- 
coming, but the M3. gives what purports to be a copy of it. 
According to this, the grant included the ‘pergunnas’ of 
Cooanada, Selepéka (7 miles south of Cocanada ) and Porlunédu 
(se. apparently, Pithdporam).' Samalkot and two other villages 
were also given as mokhiea. 

The MS. goes on to describo the fortunes of Tenugu Bao’s 
children in some detail. Two more of his sons, Krishna Rao and 
RangasSyi Rao, were intimates of king Abu Hassan, being 
particularly good chess-players. The latter killod himself in the 
presence of the king rather than evrvive the insults which that 
ruler, being out of humour, one day heaped upon him. 

Various descendants of the seven sons of Tenugu Rao held 
the estate for aome years. Onc of thom, Venkata Krishna Réya- 
Nimgér, at length obtained an exemption from the paymont of 

h and ‘ruled over the estate as if it wore independent.’ 
Certain zamindars of the country having failed to pay their 
revenues, an expedition was sent by tho Muhammadans under 
Rustum Khén? the subordinate of Anwar-ud-din, about 1783 
to suppress them. The zamindars of Mogalturru and Ellore were 
defeated at Ellore and called in the help of Venkata Krishna Réya- 
Nimgér and tho zamindarni of Poddépuram. The united forces of 
the zamindars fought the Muhammadans twico near Peddépuram, 
‘but were defeated and driven into exile. The Raja of Pithépuram 
‘lived for some time among the hills of Tétapalli on predatory 
exoursious,’ His cousin Bacbchanna was captured with the 
remnants of the army by Rustum Khén and he and his followers 
were beheaded at Pithépuram. 

Venkata Krishna Réya bimeelf is said in the M8. to have died 
of jungle fever in Tétapalli. But this is apparently wrong. The 
genealogical tree makes him rule till 1759, and his cxistence in 
1754-55 is proved by nine Mahammadan grants to him, ranging 


1 Pérlunédu is nowadeya used to designate those parteof the Cocansda, 
Poddépuram and Pithéparam country which are watered by tho Yeléru, The 
word in Jocally explained to mean ‘the lend of floods,’ from gorlu, 'to 
overflow.’ 

4 Called in the M&.' Hé6ji Hussain, bot evidently identical with Rustam 
Khéa. The Bajabmundry M8. reprosents him es Newdb of Rajabmundry from 
1780 to 1787, and Mr. Grant (p. 308) gives the date of the defest of the Mogal- 
urra samindar 6s 1738. 
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from 1749-50 to 1754-55, which are still kept at Pithépuram.! His 
estates and jaghire wore apparently regranted to him in the first 
of these years by Nimat Ali, who was Nawéb of Rajahmundry 
from 1749-50 to 1751-52. The gap between 1734, when he was 
defeated by the Musalmans, and 1749, when he was restored, is 
hard to fill. Anwar-ud-din had quieted the country, aud the 
people were ‘in enjoyment of peace of mind and freedom from 
predatory incursions.’ Rustum Khén had been killed by his own 
son, Ndr-ud-din, and the latter was beheaded by Anwar-ud-din. 
But whether Veokata Krishna Réya was allowed to return to his 
estate before 1749 and, if not, who ruled the property in the 
interim, is not clear. 

The authoritics do not say whet happened to the estate while 
the Frenoh held the Northern Circars, but when the Vizianagram 
Réja induced the English to invade the country in 1758-59, the 
Pithéparam zamindar, like the other chiefs of this district, suspected 
that he wished to extend his dominions at their expense, and 
accordingly opposed the invasion. He apparently took no part in 
the battle of Condore; but hearing that the English were advano- 
ing against Samalkot with the Vizianagram Réja he obtained the 
help of the Dutch of Cocanada to resist them. The MS, says that 
the Sawalkot fort held out for three months, but then submitted, 
Vory shortly afterwards, however, tho French landed some troops 
at Cooanada and theso were received into the fort at Samalkot, 
and wero joined there by Jagapati Rézu, a relative end enomy of 
the Vizianagram Réja. This coalition fought an action at Undar 
with the Vizianagram forces, bat was defeated. Samslkot was 
re-taken by the English and the French were driven to Cocanada, 
All this must have taken place in 1759. The Réja of Pithépuram 
took refuge in Righavapuram, but, on the death of the Vizia- 
nagram Réja soon afterwards of small-pox, he returned to 
Pithéporam. 

Meanwhile the Nizam had again become possessed of the 
district, snd about 1761 the zamindar was re-established in his 
property. 

Who held the property during the next few years is not clear, 
and there seems to have been some fighting over the successions. 
In 1765 the then Réja, Kuméra Mahipati, died, and his uncle 
Nilédri succeeded. He seems to have been a man of character 
and to have taken a atrong line in the disturbances of the precedin g 
years. 


2 Four of those bear the seal of the Mughal emperor Ahmad Shéh (1748- 
64) and one of Alamgir EI (1754-69). 
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The next zamindar of any interest ie Kuméra Venkata Mahipati 
Rao? (1786-93), of whom we are told that he ‘did away with 
the peshkash and ruled over the estate oa if he wore an independent 
roler without any disturbance and in the enjoyment of the greatest 
delights.’ This was too much for the ‘ Naw4bof Masulipatam’ (the 
Chief of the English Council there) who summoned the zamindar 
to appear before him. The zamindar started for Masulipatam; 
but on his way he halted at Nallacheruvu and uitered the following 
naive soliloquy: ‘ It is not proper to proceed any further; for if 
the Naw4b wore to question me why I did not remit the peshkash 
and I could not give him satisfactory answer; then it would be 
very difficult to say what stepsthe Nawéb might take.’ So he 
retired to the hills by way of Rampa where, ‘the climate of 
the place being unsuited’ to him, he was attacked by jungle fevar 
and ‘ died prematurely there.’ 

The atory is confirmed by the general reports of the Board of 
Revenue of that day. The Board recommended that the late 
samindar’s young cousin, Venkata Nilédri, should sueceed him, 
and it was with this man that the pormanent settlement was made 
in 1803. From his death, which occurred in 1828, till 1841 the 
estate was under the Court of Wards; and itwas again under 
management from 1850 till 1861, whon it was handed over to the 
then owner Venkata Mahipati Gangédhera Réma Rao with a 
balance of four lakhs. This zamindar died in 1890, and, with a 
brief interval, the estate continued under the Court of Warde 
until October 1906, when it wns handed over to its present 
proprietor. 

The estate is a remarkably fine one. In the early years of 
British administration it was no doubt overshadowed by the more 
important samindari of Pedd4puram; but while the latter has 
ceased to exist Pith4puram has greatly extended. Not only does 
it now comprise nearly the whole of the Pithépuram division and 
the Cocanada talak, but it also owns fourteen villages in 
Amalépuram, twelve in Tuni, nine in Rajahmundry, eight in 
Bémachandrapuram and four in Chédavaram, as well as others 
in North Arcot and other districts. Its total area is 385 squaro 
miles and its income in 1908-04 was Re. 9,14,000, and the 
peshkush Rs. 2,44,000. 

For purposes of administration the estate is divided into siz 
thdnas, each under a thénaddr. The oultivators have no sdmittad 
occupancy right in their holdings, though they have showna 
tendency to claim this, and until recently what is known as the 


1 This is the Mabfpati mentioned by the Committeo of Circuit, 1787. 
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XV. vantardradi system of land tenure has been enforced by the estate. 


This is, in offect, the joint-rent system in vogue in ryotwari lands 
prior to 1866 and described in Chapter XI. It included the 
‘chalienging’ there roferred to. This undesirable method was 
practically abandoned under the Court of Wards. Rentals were 
fixed, whenever complaints were made about them, by holding a 
kind of public auction and giving the land to the man who offered 
the highest figure. When once thus settled, they were not altered 
until the holding changed hands by succession or otherwige, and 
the successful biddor was not interfered with in bis possession. 
Tho estate has now been surveyed ; and it may be hoped that the 
Réja will introduce a regular settlement on the basis of the survey, 


The town of Pithépuram is one of the least attractive placea 
imaginablo. The streeta are narrow, winding, uneven and dusty, 
and the houses are poor in appearance. The Réja’s residence is 
in striking contrast, boing an imposing building of great size. 

The town possesscs some religious and sroheological interest. 
It is known throughout the Northern Circara as a place of 
pilgrimage. Tho particular point of aanctity is the pda gaya pool 
in front of the Kukkutésvara-svami temple. According to the 
legend, a giant named Gayisura, who was so big that when he lay 
down hia body stretched from Gaya to Pithépuram, once ruled 
southern India. He was killed by Siva while his feet wore resting 
in Pithépuram near this pool. The pool is accordingly called 
the pdda (‘ foot’) gaya. Thelocal Hindus speak of three gayas, 
where differout parts of the dead giant were found. One of those 
is the place of that namo in Bengal, and it is held throughout 
this district that any one who bathes there ought also to bathe in 
the pdila gaya pool at Pithépuram. Three large images of Buddhist 
or Jain origin, sitting crose-legged in the usual contemplative 
attitude, stand at the ride of one of the main strects of the town. 
They are known as sanydei dévulu {‘ ascctic gods’) and a festival is 
held in honour of them in times of drought; by which means, it 
is supposed, thoy are induced to send rain. Four interesting 
inscriptions have been found in the Kuntimédhava temple. These 
give some historical juformation and the genealogies of three lines 
of chieftains who ruled in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.) 
A small mosque in the bazaar street has evidently been built with 
the materials of an old Hindu shrine. It is locally supposed 
that the pillars came from the Kuntimédhava temple. There are 
some insoriptions on the pillars, 


10 Government [Epigrephist’s annua report for 1894, pp. 3 @, and 
inscriptions Nos, 490 to 499 of 1808. 
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One of the largest cattle markets in the district takes place in 
the town every Saturday. The sale of the right to collect the fees 
at this fetches over Re. 8,000 annually. The excellent bell-metal 
work done in the place is referred to in Chapter VI. About fifty 
households of Dévéngas weave plain but fine cloths and about the 
same number of Sénépatis make coarser stuffs. 

Ponndda: Lies near the sea coast eight miles cast by north of 
PithSpuram. Popolation 2,927. Its ancient importance is 
attested by the fact that three spots in Pithépuram town, namely, 
one of the fort gates, a well, and a cattle-stand, boar its name. 
A building erected round o banyan troc in the village is held 
savred both by the Muhammadazs »nd the Hindus of the locality, 
The legend says that long ago a Muha-amadan widow wished to 
be buried with her husband, was prevor.ted, bat was permitted to 
hve in this building, which was erected over his tomb. After hor 
death the entrances to the building were closed 

Uppdda : Sevon miles oast-south-east of Pithépuram; popula- 
tion 3,912. Cuntains a police-station. The travellers’ bungalow 
recently collapsed owing to tho encroachments of the sea. It is 
noted for its muslins, which are known throughout a large part 
of the Prosidency. They are referred to in Chapter VI. About 
200 Dévéngas are engaged in this industry. 

The village gives its namo to a small zamindari estate with an 
income of Rs. 2.700 and a peshkash of Rs, 660. ‘This was given 
by the late Réja of Pithépuram to bis sistor. 

The erosion of the coast an¢;,i¢ existenco of a submerged 
town here have been referred to .,,’ hapter I. 
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CHAP. Xv. Rasyanmunpry taluk lies along the left bank of the Gédévari 
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just above the head of the delta. Most of it is not a particularly 
fertile upland, and as much as 71 per cent. of the soil is ferrugi- 
nous. Nearly all the rest is regar. The taluk ia irrigatod chiefly 
by tanks, of which 28 of fair sizo are in charge of the Publio 
Works department. The largest are those at Kottapalli (ayaout 
970 aores) and Képavaram (823 nerea). Rice is the most widely 
grown crop, but the area under tobacco and oastor are considerable. 
Nine per cont. of the vultivable land is unoccupied, and the 
incidence of the land revenue per head is only Rs. 1-10-11. The 
number of educational institutions in Rajahmundry town results 
in the pooplo being more literato than in any other taluk, and 
over ten per cent, of the male population can read and write. 
The iudustries of Rajahmandry town and Dowlaishworam are 
referred to below. At Réjénagaram and Kéteru a fair amount 
of woaving is dono, at Duppslapfidi black bangles are made by 
twenty Képns, and the stonc-carving of Jégurup4du is well known, 
Large taluk board chattrams have been established at Réjé- 
nagaram and Dowlaishweram. 

Nearly the whole of the taluk is Government land, It 
includes nino villagos of the) “thé puram zamindari and also nine 
other smal) proprictary eat ives, but of these latter all but one 
consist of only one village. The exception is Vangalapidi, which 
comprises threo villages. 

Dowlaishweram: Four anda half miles south of Rajeh- 
mundry, Population 10,344. It appears tohave been a place 
of importance during the early straggles between the Hindus 
and Muhammedans and is now widely known aa the site of Sir 
Arthur Cotton’a great anicut acrosstho Gédévari, referred to in 
Chapter IV, is the head-quarters of two Executive Engineers, 
and contains the Public Works dopartment’s work-shops men- 
tioned in Chapter VI. The town isa union and contains a local 
fand dispensary (established 1592), @ large local fund choultry, 
8 fair-sized market, an English lower secondary schoo! for boys, 
and a Sanskrit school, The choultry (called, after the house-name 
of the donor, the Kruttivantivéri choultry) is endowed with land 
bringing in an income of Rs. 2,100 annually, and was bequeathed 
to the taluk board, The income is devoted to feeding Bréhmans, 
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There are a small Enropean church and cemetery in the village. 
‘What looks like a town wall and is pierced hy the road entering 
the place is really only tho bank of the old railway constructed to 
bring materials from the quarry to the river for the building of 
the aniout. 

Dowlaishweram possesses considerable religious interest for 
Hindus. The name Dowlaishweram is derived from that of tho 
neighbouring hill Danlagiri. ‘There, it ix said, a saint named 
Nérada used to live ; and he is credited with the foundation 
of the Vaishnavito temple of Jandrdhanasvémi on the hill, as well 
os of many other shrincs to the same god in the villages on the 
river bank in this and the Rémachandrapnram teluk. That 
in Dowleishweram haa an annual festival lasting six days ig 
February or March. A cave on the side of tho hill is supposed {0 
be the mouth of a subterranean passage Icading {o Beuares. In 
it is n stone image called Konda Mivéswudu or Sunidna Gépdlasvdmi, 
which is visited by women who desiro to have childrou. The 
temple of Aujauéya contains two rdri treox said to have been 
planted by Réma and xita respectively; and there are two 
footateps in the rock there which are supposed to be those of these 
two deitica. Dowlaishweram is in consequence sometimcs called 
Rdma péda kehétram, ‘tho holy place of Réma’s fost.’ ‘The 
sanctity of the village is also enhanced by the fact thit it is the 
last place at which the waters of the Giddvari flow down united 
and andimiuished, aud by a fanciful legend that 108 Siva temples 
lio buried somewhere or other in tho neighbourhowd. The result 
is that Dowlaishweram is one of tho holiest of the bathing-placos 
along this holy river, and is thronged by pilgrims during the 
pushkaram festival.! 


A fenst to the village goddess Mutydlainma is held in the 
village once overy three year, A buffalo is sserificed and 
afterwards votivo offerings of pots of buttermilk are presented to 
the goddess, she is taken outside the village, and the pots are 
eniptied there. The head of the buffulo and s pot of its blood are 
also carried round the village by a Mila, and a pig ie sacrificed in 
an unusual and cruel manner. It is buried up to its nock and 
cattle are driven over it until if is trampled to death ‘This is 
supposed to ensure the health of meu and cattle in the ensuing 
year. 

A few industries flourish in the place. Two Kamsalas wake 
brass and bronze vessels, and about 25 persous of various castes 


1 fee Chapter I, p. 6. 
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do really good wood-carving. The placo is also known for its 
architeots, who arc said to he employed throughout the plain taluka 
of the district when houses are built. 


G@ékavaram: Nineteen milos north-north-cast of Rajah- 
mundry. Population 2,425. Contain a local fund rest-house 
snd a large weekly market to which the hill people bring the 
produce of the Rampa country for sale. 


Kérukonda: Eleven miles north-north-cast of Rajahinundry. 
Population 8,952. Contains o police-station. A travellers’ 
bungalow ia kept up iu the uvighbonring villago of Génaghdem. 
A pilgrimage tothe temple of Narasimhasvimi at Kérukonda is 
supposed to le of unrivalled efficacy in granting offspring to 
childiess womov, sud the place is often thronged with suppliants 
of this class. Rumour avers that the Brshmans of tho place take 
a persoval and dircot share in onsuring that their prayers shall 
not be fraitless, and tho belief has passed into a proverb, A 
festival which lasts for fifteen days takes place at the tomplo in 
the months of January and February. 


Kérnkonda and its neighbour Kiti! appear once to have been 
of some political importance. One of the Mackenzic MSS. which 
deals with tho ancient history of tho district? gives somo account 
of their early fortunes. Itsuys that Kiti and 101 Siva temples 
wore foundod by king Rajarija of the Hastern Chélukya line, who 
reigned from 1022 to 1063 and is prominent in the traditional 
history of Rajabmundry, and that about two hundred years later 
a fort was built in Koti by an early Keddi chief named Annala 
Déva. The MS. goes on to quote a local inscription of 1322-23, 
apparently still in existence at the end of the eighteenth century, 
which rovorded the revenue arrangemouts made in the village by 
the Kékatiya king, Pratépa Rudra, who reigned till 1324. ‘The 
Kérukunda fort was built some time afterwards by Kdina Reddi, 
‘a good Sfdra who becamo ruler of the adjoining conntry,’ and 
who governed wisely and well. Jie was succeeded by his con 
Mummidi Reddi, one of whose servants erected the Lakshminara- 
simha temple. The date of this event is given both in the M8. 
and in an inscription quoted by Mr. Sewell as 1353.5 Mummidi 
Reddi’s three immediate successors ruled for the next 40 years. 
One of them rebuilt the Rangandéthosvémi temple in, 1394-95 A.D, 


‘ Baid to be short for Kétilinga » (‘a crore of lingams’) and to be derived 
from the number of Snivite emblems about the place. 

+ Local Records, vol. ii, p. 231 and vol. xix, p.75. Soe also Chapter HI, p 25. 

4 Liate of Antiguiticn, i, 21, Tho HB, only givos the oyole year. 
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From this point until Muhammadan timcs aro reached, the 
M8 is silent, but it gives details of the lessees of the place under 
the Musalmans. The fort was apparently destroyed by the vigor- 
que and eruol Rustum Khén (173-37) referred to on pp. 29-30. 
Ite ruins are still to be seen, and there is anotkor ruined fortress 
at Kati. On the Péndava bill weat of Kérakonda ore two rock- 
cnt caves. ‘Tho MS. says that the Péndavas lived in thom during 
their oxile, 

Kottapalli: Twonty-two miles north-north-east of Rajah- 

mundry. Population 33,900. Contains a travellers’ bungalow 
anda large tank which irrigate, some 970 acres. The’ villago 
gavo its name to one of tho *pergunnas’ of tho old Pélavaram 
gamindsri. For many years this was divided from tho rest of 
that estate and managod by adiwén; hut in 1781 it was Te- 
annexed to it and shortly afterwards was placed under Narasimha, 
a brothor of the Pélavaram zamindar. During the fighting in 
1785 at Grtéla, doscribed in tho aovount of Pélavuram, two usurp- 
cn wrestod Kottapalli from Narasimha and the Government 
troops had to interfere. They eaptared the place and put Nara- 
simha over it once more. Ho stoot aloof from the disturbance 
of 1790 roforred to in the account of Pélavaram, but joined in the 
more considerable rebellion of Mongapsti at the closo of the 
centary. Kottapalli was thon occupied by a company of sepoya 
to keep tho hill poople of Rampa in chock,/and the young zumin- 
dar was ultimately capturod and deposed. His estate was then 
again united with Polavaram. Tt was however once more sepa 
rated from it afterwards, and its 36 villages were sold in 1808 for 
arrears of revenue. The purchaser himself fell into arrears in 
1829, and tho estate was attached and remained under manage- 
ment till 1841, in which year it was put up to auction 
and purchased by Governmont. The village now belongs to 
Government. It was formerly the head-quarters of a deputy 
tahsildar. 
° Rajahmundry, tho heasd-guarters of the taluk, stands on the 
left bank of the Gédavari at the hoad of the great railway bridge 
(eee p. 138) which carrics tno Madras Railway across that river. 
It ie a municipality of 36,408 inhabitants, and the second most 
important town in the district. 

The earliest mention of Rajahmundry in any extant literature 
ig in the introduction to the Telugu translation of the Mahé- 
Dhérata, which was composed by Nannayabbatta in the reign of 
the Eastern Chélukya king Réjardja (1022-62) who is known to 
popular tradition as Réjaréja Naréndra. In this the town is 
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called Réjamahéndrapattanam (‘tho city of Réjamahéndra’) and is 
referred to as the capital of the Kastern Chélukya kingdom and 
‘the central gem of the Vengi country.’ Réjamahéndra was a 
title borne by two of Réjaréja’s predecessors, namely, Amma I 
(918-25) and Amma I1 (945-70), and the town was perhaps 
founded hy and called after ono or other of theso kings. Bat 
ouo of tho Mackenzie MSS. attributes its foundation to an carlier 
king named Vijayéditya Mahéndra, 

‘The extension of the Hastorn Chilakya duminions into the 
kingdom of Kalinga on the north must havo rendored Rajabmun- 
dry an important strategical point. It is doscrihed in compara- 
tively recent ti:nes ae ‘the barrior and key to the Vizagapatam 
eguntry’.' Onthe downfall of the Kikatiya dynasty of Warangal 
before the armies of the Muhammadans in 1828, {he conquerors 
made their way as far as Rajahmundry, and the ‘ Royal masjid’ 
thero containy an inscription dated 1823-24 which mentions 
Muhammad ‘T'ughtak of Dolhi. Local tradition saya that this 
pbuilding was formerly a Hindu temple und was converted to its 
presont use by these Musalmans. 


Rajahmundry noxt comes into prominence as the capital of one 
of the lines of Koddi kings. Its first independent sovereign of 
that lino has left inscriptions in it the dates of which range from 
1385 to 1422. By 1458-59 a minister of the Gajapati king 
Kapilésvara was ruling at Rajahmundry ; and in 1470-71 tho 
town was captured by the armies of tho Muhammadan Bultan of 
Kulbarga. About 1478 the Hindus revolted and the Muham- 
madan garriaon was bosieged and perhaps reduced. The Vijaya- 
nagar chioftain Narosimha seems to lave occupied the town at 
this time and to have been driven thence hy a relieving force 
from Kulbarga. In any case the Muhammadans soon recaptured 
Rajahmundry and king Muhammud of Kulbarga made the town 
his hoad-quarters for some threo yeara (1478-80). 

Soon after, during the dissensions among the Musalman 
powers in the Deccan, Rajahmundry was taken by the king of 
Orissa. About 1515, however, the town was captured by Krishna 
Déva, the king of Vijayanagar, in tho course of his campaign 
against the Oriesa dynasty. 

By 1543 Rajahmundry was the frontier town of the Orissa 
country and lay on the borders of the new Muhammadan conquests 
sovth and west of tho Gédévari river. It was ruled by & prince 
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of the Gajapati houso, one Vididdri, who seema to have affected 
independence. He was ill-advised enough to join in an attack 
upon his Muhammadan neighbours some time between 1550 and 
1564, and paid a heavy penalty. Defeated in the field, he was 
shut up in Rajahmundry. The Muhammadan powers of tho 
Deccan thon combined to deal a death-blow to the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, and ho obtained a short respite. But on the roturn of 
the Musalmau invaders he was again defeated outside the walls 
of Rajahmundry. At thoir first onxot in this battle his troops 
broke the right wing of the enomy, but, on thoir reserve coming 
up, the fugitives rallied and drove their assailants inside tho fort. 
Vididdri was besieged there for foar months, and at last (1571-72) 
was compellod to surrender. Tho fire of the heavy artillery of 
tho Musalmans had made a breach nearly fifty paces in length in 
the curtain of the fort, and further resistance seomed useless. 
Vidiidri was pormitted to go unharmed and Rajahmundry was 
ever again a Hindu possessivn. 


ho noighhourhood was the sceno of a stubborn buttle a few 
years lator, when the Muhammadan governor defeated tho insur- 
gont réja of Kasimkdta. Tho fate of the day hung long in the 
balance and victory was only socured by a charge of Muham- 
madan cavalry which had turned the flank of the Hindu army. 


On the disruption of Auraugzeb's empire, Rajahmundry 
bocame the head-quarters of « nawdbship of the province of 
Goleonda. ‘The names of the nawibs, aud indeed of all the 
Musalman governors of tho town from 1573 to 1769, are given in 
the Mackonzic MS. roforred to above. 

After the cosaion of the Northern Circars to the French in 
1753, Rajahmundry, on account of its central position, was chosen 
by Busey as his head-guarters in preference to Masulipatam. It 
remained the French capital till the English invasion of 1758. 
On the evening after the battle of Condore, a force of 1,500 
sepoys was sent on by Coloncl-Forde to occupy the town. They 
arrived on the following evening (IJecember 1th 1758) and 
found the French, who imagined the whole English force to be 
upon them, in the act of evacuating the fort. One boat laden 
with several Europeans was in the middle of the Gédavari river, 
and some othors with a few small field-piocos had just reached the 
opposite bank, whon the English arrived. The Englivh sepoys 
opened fire on them from the walls of the fort, and this deterred 
them from carrying off their guns, or remaining in the vicinity. 
Fifteen Frenchmen were taken prisoners in the fort, and also a 
quantity of ammunition and stores. The town was shortly 
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afterwards, howover, retaken by the French, When Colonel 
Forde advanced southwards against Masulipatam in February 
1759, only @ small garrison, some sick and wounded, and some 
freaguro had been left there ; and a detached French force mado a 
dash for tho place and easily captured it. The Commandant had 
ouly just timo to send his treasure to Cocanaida and his able-bodied 
men in retreat towards Vizagapatam before the Freuch arrived. 
The latter, howover, did not attempt to hold tho place. 

During the few ycars thereafter in which tho district was again 
in tho hands of the Nizam, Rajabmundry was the hoad-guarters of 
his local represontativo, Hussain Ali Khan, Tho lattor’s position 
was precarious, and an Englieh foree of 200 sepoys and twelve 
artillery mon under Lioutenant (afterwards Sir Henry) Cosby was 
sent to Rajahmundry to support him. Two rival claimanta were 
at that time competing for the position of Nawab. A near relative 
of ono of them was commandant of the fort at Rajahmuudry, and 
had 500 Arabs, ready for any mischiof, under him. He had 
ontercd into a conspiracy {o take the town and hold it for his 
relative, but his design was defeated by tho vigour and prompti- 
tudo of Cosby, who, despite the insignificance of his force, took 
him prisover. Reinforeements were soon received from Masuli- 
patam, and Cosby maintainod his position at Rajahmundry till 
the country was coded to the English. 

Though Masulipatam then became tho contre of the adminis- 
tration, troops eppear to have beon stationed at Rajahmundry for 
many yoars, When, in 1794, the Chicf and Council at Masuli- 
patam woro replaced by Collectors, one of tho latter was stationed 
at Rajahmundry. When the ‘Rajahmundry district’ was 
constituted, the Collector did uot live in the town which gavo his 
charge its name, though from tho vory first this had contained the 
court of the Zilla Judge appointed in 1802,' and it was not until 
1867 that even tho Sub-Colloctor was stationed there. ‘The Sub- 
Collector, the District and Sessions Judgo and tho District 
Superintendent of Police are stationed thore now. ‘The place mdre- 
over contains the usual taluk officos, a sub-rogistrar and a distriot 
munsif. It is the head-quarters of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, which keeps up a high school there, a station 
of tho Roman Catholic Mission, and contains several Christien 
churches and two European cemeteries. The older of the latter 
is near the old Civil Court, and the tombs in it go back to 1771. 
The other contains e lerge number of graves dating from 1862 
down to the present day. 
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‘The town also containa two travellers’ bungalows, one helong- 
ing to the municipal council and the other to the taluk board; 
several private chattrams, two of which are important institutions ; 
two police-stations, # police school avd a large Special Police 
Reserve ; a municipal hospital and a mission dispensary ; a firet- 
grade college, a traming college, two high schools, three English 
lower secondary schools for hoys, ono English and three vernacular 
ower secondary schools for girls, anda Sanskrit school. The 
chouitrics aro roferred to in Chapter VII, the chief medical and 
educational institutions in Chaptere 1X and X respectively and 
the mupicipal council aud its doings in Chapter XIV. 

Rajahmundry is not only of interest historically and as an 
administrative contre, but is also of importance to Hindus from a 
religious point of view, It is held that all pilgrims going from 
this district to Beuares should also visit Rajabmundry, and most 
of these people hathe in the river there on their way back from the 
holy city. ‘They also observe the curious enstom of emptying half 
the contenta of the pote of Ganges water they bring back with 
them into the Gédivari, and fill them up again from the latter 
river. Its believert that if this is not doue, the Ganges water 
will quickly dry up in the pot. The sanctifying effoot of a bath 
in the Qdd4vari at Bajahmundry is placed eo high that people 
come by train all the way from Madras for the purpose, often 
going back tho next day. The bathing placo is called the 
Kétilingam (‘crore of lingams’) ghat. Tho name is explained 
by a story that the Bréhman sages at ono time wanted to make 
the place as sacred as Renares, where thore ure supposed to be a 
crore of lingams, and therefore eet themselves to found the sume 
number bere in a single night. Unfortunately the duy dawned 
before the last onc was made The lingams ure supposed to lie 
buried in the bed of tho @édavari opposite the ghat. ‘Vhe river 
is held to be particularly sacred at Rajahinundry (aud Dowlaisn- 
weram) because, like the Canvery ahove the delta, it is stit] undi- 
minished by division into many dranches. It is calle? the Aganda 
\‘entiro ’) Gédévari, juat 4s the other is called the Agauda Cauvery. 
Tho Rajahmundry ghat is ove of the ceuties of the great 
pushkeram testival, which takes place onco in thirteen ycars.! 

The place is also noted for the worship of a very widely 
known village goddess called Chamalamma, whoso image reposes 
under a tree about a mile away. A fortnight’s festival in her 
honour ia celebrated in the last month of tho Telugu year (March- 
Apzil), and at this a mad pot which her spirit is supposed to enter 
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is takon round the town every day and worshipped. Various 
peouliar rites are performed at the festival, ‘The buffalo which is 
sacrificed is not killed outright ; but s wound ia first made in ita 
neck and a potful of ita blood is collected. A hook-swinging is 
conducted, but a sheep is the victim, and nota man, and it is 
swung by & rope tied round its body. The ordinary offerings of 
sheep, fowls, buffaloes, ote., are also mado in fulfilment of vows. 
Another local deity is called Kannamma Pérantélu (‘ housewife 
Kannomma’), She was a Reddi woman. She, her husbund, and 
her six sons a]! died on one day of cholera about 40 yearsago, and 
her soul appearcd to one of her relatives and said she had been 
deified. Ever since then she has been worshipped by all the non- 
Brilman Hindus of the place, who offer her sheop, fowls, clothe, 
éte, Hor shrine is an unpretontious tiled house. 

Tho industries of the place aro of some note, Some 400 
households of Dévangus weave coloured cloths for men and women, 
and some of them can do simple embroidery. A few Bangéris 
stamp chintzes, and some thirty Kamsalas make veseels of brass, 
bell-metal and Jead. One or two Muchis are said to paint with 
skill, and 80 Kamsala and Odde carpenters do cxoellent wood- 
carving, Three fair-sized tanneries, managed by Labbais, are at 
work, and good shoes pre nade by Madigas and Gédéras, A few 
pottera make good gijis. 
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BAMACHANDRAPURAM TALUK. 


RAwacwanpraruram taluk lies along the left bank of the 
Gautami Gédavari just below the head of tho delta. 

Almost all its soil (91 per cent.) is alluvial, it is irrigated by 
the Géd4vari water, nearly the whole of it is cultivated, and the 
denaity of its population is second only to that of Nagaram island. 
Paddy is naturally the chicf crop, but tobacco is grown in fair 
quantities, and the area under sugar-cane is greater than in any 
other taluk in the district. Detailed statistics regarding the crops 
and other matters will be found in the separate Appoudix. 

Local industries are few. Kétipslliand Drdkshfrémam are 
sacred placos, and tho temple in the latter contains many ancient 
inscriptions. 

Nearly the whole of tho taluk is now Governmont land. 
Eight villages belong to the Pithépuram zamindari, eight othors 
to the Végayammapéte estate, and fivo more each make up a small 
estate. 

Bikkavélu : Nino miles north of R&machandrapuram. Popu- 
lation 7,094. It isa union, and contains a sub-registrar’s office 
and a small Jocal fund market. Two Mfchi wood-rarvers do good 
work, The village is said in one of the Mackenzie MSS. * to 
have been the capital of the earlier Eastern Chélukya kings 
bofore they moved to Rajakmuudry, It is said to contain exten- 
sive ruins and some deserted temples.* 

The place is now famous as a ceutre of snuke-worship. Tho 
suake-god Nubbaréyadu hae a three days festival there in the sashti 
(sixth day) following the new moon in Margasira (Docember- 
January), which goes by the name of the Subbardyads sashti. 
People attend this in the hope of obtaining relicf from small 
bodily ailmente (such as boils aud pains in the ears, eyes, sto.) 
and in order to get children. Childless womeu spend a night 
fasting in the temple clothod in a particular kind of cloth (called 
ndgwia kékalu) in which the colours are mixed in a peouliar way. 
All castes appear to resort to the temple for the purpose. In 
former times a cobra was supposed to come out and show itself on 
one of the daye of the festival. 


1 Wilson's Catalogue, p. 997, No. 12, 
* Sowell’s Lists, i, 25. 
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Drékshérémam : Four miles south by east of Rémachandra- 
puram ; population 11,213. Contains a private chattram for 
feeding Bréhmans, a police-station, a sub-registrar’s offica and 
a large oattle-market. The union of which it is the chief village 
also includes Vélemapélaiyam, Tétapéta, JagannéyakulapSlaiyam. 
end Végayammapéts. Two Mfchi woodcarvers do particularly 
good work, and a little woaving of tape and cloths is carried on. 

The village is noted for its fine temple and for its sanctity. 
Its name is said to be more oorreetly ‘ Daksharéma’ and to mean 
‘the garden of Daksha’. According to the well-known story in 
the Stupurdnam, this Dakeha was a Bréhman, the father-in-law 
of Siva. Thinking that he had not been proporly treated by 
thnt god, he performed a ydgam (sacrifice) without inviting him 
to be presont. His daughter attended uninvited, he treated her 
diacourteourly, and she accordingly plunged into the fire of the 
sacrifice. Siva burst into a sweat on hearing the news, and from 
this porspiration was born Virabhadra, who went and killed 
Daksha. Orthodox Bréhmans will not perform o ydgam inside 
the village, aa it is held to be an ill-omoned place, 

The real contre of the religious interest of Drékshérémom ia 
the temple of Bhimésvara-svémi. It contains a particularly big 
liugam, some fourteon or fifteon foet high. This is supposed to 
be part of a lingam which broke into five picces and fell at five 
holy places, namely at Bhimavaram or Bhima-réma in Cocanada, 
Pélakolla or Kshira-réma in Kistua, Amarévati or Amara-réma 
in the Gantfir district, and Kumira-rémea, which is not identified. 
It is supposed to have been erected by the sun aud worshipped by 
the seven eagos who made the soven mouths of the Gédévari. 
Soit is sufficiontly holy. The seven sagos are supposed to have cach 
brought water from their respective rivers - underground to the 
tank at Drékshérémam, which is called the sapta Géddvari, ‘seven 
Géddvaris.’ There is a sacred bathing-ghat in this tank which 
confers in a condensed form all the sanctity which is to be 
obtained by separate baths in each of the seven rivers. . 

Like many other boly places in this and other districts, the 
town is callod the southorn Benares, It is supposed to have been 
founded by the sage Vydea, and a rivi tree and a lingam 
planted by him aro still shown. So great is ita sanctity that a 
night’s halt’ in it is believed by some to render future births 
unnecessary. A fostival is held in honour of the god every 
Mékhe (February-March), and lasts for five days beginning on 
the eleventh day after the new-moon day. 
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The temple is a rather handsome two-storeyed building. Its 
erection is sscribed by popular tradition to an unknown Chéla 
King. In tho porch round the shrine in tho upper etorey are 
black granite Chélokyan pillars, a great rarity in this district. 
The lower poreh is also of black granite. On tho northern side 
of the temple a figure of a Jain tirthankara, sitting oross-Ieggod, 
is carved on a stone slab. The stono Nandi (bull) and Hanumén 
in the temple have had their heads knocked off, and it is ssid that 
this was done by tho Mardtha marauders’ when bunting for 
treasare. In the temple is a curious well, the mouth of which is 
the shape of a strang bow, It is called the rudra firtam, and a 
bath in it is holy. The lingam at the side of tho western gate is 
supposed to go to Benares every night. . 


The templo has an annual allowance of Re. 1,000 from 
Government, and some of tho servants in it have inam lands. 
But it isa large building and is not in particularly good repair. 
Tt contains a great numbor of ancient inscriptions. No loss than 
271 of theso have been transoribed by the Governmont Kpigra- 
phist (Nos. 181 to 451 of 1893). The oarliest appears to be 
No, 185, which is dated in A.D. 1055, or during the reign of the 
Réjaréja whose capital wasat Rajahmundry. The latest appears 
to bo No. 426, which belongs to the Reddis’ times, and is dated 
in the year corresponding to 1447 A.D. 


Dréksh4rémam is sacred to Muhammadans also. Tho mosque 
aud tomb of a saint called Saiyid Shéh Bhaji Aulia are much 
revered by the Muhammadans of the neighbourhood, who are 
often buried within their precincts. This saint is said to have been 
a. contemporary of the famous Mira Sdhib of Nagore noar Nega- 
patam, and, like that rather shadowy personality, to have lived 
eome five hundred years ago. He was born, it is said, at ‘ Gardez,’ 
near Medina, and visited Drikshérémam with four disciples, 
Being hungry, the visitors elaughtered the bull belonging to a 
math of the local Saivite priests. In the disputes which ensued the 
comparative holiness of the Muhammadan saint and the Baivite 
head-priest was called in question ; and to test the matter a lingam 
was thrown into a pond (the Lingdla cheruou) and cach was 
told to charm it back again. The saint succeeded, was given the 
math to live in, and turned it into a mosque. A very similar 
tale is related of the Bébayya darga at Penukonds.* The saint 
had a daughter, and her descendants aro still living. They 
are said to receive an endowment from the Nizam of 
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Hyderabad. In former times a festival of some importance 
uaed to be held at the mosque, but of recent years it has ceased 
to be observed. 

Two Dutch tombs stand in the village on what is called the 
Ollandu dibba (* the Holland mound’). They are dated 1675 and 
1728 respectively and are covered with the sculptured slabs which 
are charastoristic of Dutch tombs in this Presidenoy. 

Gangavaram: Soven milos south of Rémechandrapuram. 
Population 1,582. The name is supposed to mean ‘Ganges 
blessing ;’ and to explain it a legend has been invented to the 
offect that the Gantami Gddévari blessed the Ganges at this 
place. Defiled by tho sins of the many wicked people who 
bathed in her, the latter river used to come every day in the form 
of a crow to be purified by the Gautami, and used to return in the 
form of a hamea bird. At last the Gautami took pity on her and 
Wlossod her, and now she oan purify herself. 

K6tipalli: Nine and threo-qartor miles south of Réma- 
chandrapuram. Population 2,476. It contains a travellers’ bun- 
galow and a large private choultry maintained by the proprietor 
of Pélavaram, at which travellers ato fed. Tape and kuec mats 
are manufactured on a amall ecale in the village. Its correct 
nome seems to be Kédipsili, which Dr. Macleane translates 
‘border village,’ apparently from tho Tamil kédi. It is also 
sometimes callod Kétipsli, which means ‘a crore of benefite’ and 
is explained by the assertion that the value of a good deed done 
there is increased one orore-fold by the sanctity of the place. The 
place ia in fact held very sacred by Hindus. A bath in the 
G@édévari here has virtue to expiate the most terrible of sins, even 
inoest with a mother, and the bathing-ghat is called mdtrigama- 
ndghahdéri for this reason. A story is told of a Bréhman who 
inadvertently committed this sin, and waa in conseqnence turned 
into a leper until he bathed here. 

The temple is dedicated to Sémésvara, ‘ the moon god ,’ and in 
supposed to have been built by him to expiate his ain of having 
seduced the wife of his teacher Brahaspati. Tho injured husband 
cursed the moon and caused it to lose its brightness. In the same 
precincts is a shrine to Kétisvaradu, ‘the god of crores.’ This 
was built, it is declared, by Indra to atone for his seduotior. of the 
wife of Gautama, The erring god brought ‘crores of waters’ 
underground to the Gédévari at this place; and the deity of the 
temple took his name from this act. There is a local festival 
there every year on the Sivarétri day. The great pushkarem 
festival held once in every thirteen years is celebrated here with 
great éolat. 
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Kétipalli forms s proprietary estate which pays 2 peshkash of 
Re. 5,831. It belongs to the I¢éje of Vizienagram, 
Mérédipéka : Sevon miles west by north of Rémachandra- 
param. Population 1,005. Some Singams do a little tape-weav- 
ing there. After Kéndrakéta in Peddfpuram taluk, this is tho 
greatest contre for the worship of the village deities in the district. 
"The goddess of this village is called Mévallamma. She was 
originally a mortal maiden who was persecuted by her mother. 
Unable to bear the latter’s oruelty, she hid in a cave by a mango 
tree, and disappeared for ever. Some days later she was seen in 
a dream by her parents, and informod them that she had become 
one with the divine, and must henceforth be worshipped as a 
goddess. This has beon done, and the priests at her temple are 
supposed to belong to ber family. The annual festivel in fer 
honour, which lasts for a fortnight, attracts many pilgrims. One 
poouliar foature of the ceremonies is that the blood of the saorificed 
buffalo is ieft in tho temple all uight, with various kinds of grain 
soattered around it, and the door secured and scaled. In the 
morning, it is said, a foot-step is seen in the temple, and some of 
tho grain is found thrown into tho pot. This is considered to 
afford a forecast of the coming season; thoso grains being 
expected to do well which are found in the pot. 
Rémachandrapuram : Hoad-quarters of the taluk, and once 
the chief village of a large ancient zamindari which was eventually 
bought in by Government. The place is a union of 10,692 
inhabitants, the other component villages being Pasalapidi and 
Mautsumilli, and contains a travellers’ bungalow, a local fund rest- 
house for natives, a police-station, an English lower secondary 
school for boys and a local fund hospital founded in 1876. A 
tahsildar, stationary sub-magistrate and sub-registrar are stationed 
there. Some 25 Dévénga households weave cloths of a fair quality. 
The village is a centre of trade in local produce. 
Rémeghattélu: Four miles east of Kétipslli. It is a 
‘hamlet of the village of Masakepalli, the population of which is 
2,244, It contains one of the many temples supposed to have 
‘been founded by Réma to expiate the sin of having killed the 
Bréhman king Révana. Réma’s foot-atepa are said to be visible 
on a rock there. A bath at this place on the Sundays in the 
month of Mékham (February-March) is considered holy. 
Végayammapéta: Five miles south-south-cast of Réma- 
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2,004, Contains » lower secondary school for boys. It is the 
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and pays poshkash of Rs. 8,055. The present holder says that 
the estate was originally given by ‘Haidar Bédshéh ’—apparently 
the Nizam of Hyderabad—to one of hia ancestors for his literary 
ability. It was permanently sottled in 1802 on a poshkash of 
Re. 8,750. The catate was diminished hy a pertition in 1809, and 
in 1879 6 suit about it went up as far as the Privy Council. 
The present zamindarni says that she is the eleventh in descent 
from the original founder. 


TUNIS DIVISION. 


Tort division lies inthe north-east corner of the district. It CuaP. Xv. 
ie the most sparsely populated tract in the district outside the Tum. 
Agancy, and education is very backward in it. 

Tt in a hilly tract and contains little irrigated land. One 
large tank waters nearly 2,000 acres near Hameavaram, and a few 
channels take off from the Tandananadi river. The local rainfall 
averages only 35°79 inches, which is low for this district. The 
incidence of land revenue per head of tho population is only seven 
anda balf annas. The woaving at Tuni is as good as is to be 
found anywhere in the district, and a considerable manufacture 
of oil is carried on at the same place. Bangles are made at 
Hamsaveram and Kottapalli. 

‘The division contains the whole of the Kottam or Tiuni estate 
and twelve villages belonging to the PithSpuram estate. 

Bendapfdi: Twelve and a half miles south-west of Tani. pendapids. 
Population 1,477. It contains the ruins of what mnst at one time 
have been a very large fort. Old copper coins (and, more rarely, 
gold ones) aro found there after rain. People believe that the 
philosopher’s atone (parsavédi) is also to be found there. Tho 
ruins include many dilapidated temples. Popular legend ascribes 
the building of the fort to the Kékatiya king Pratépa Rudra, and 
tho same account of it is given in one of the Mackenzio MSS. 
called the ‘ Kérukonda hyfeat,’ which gives a description of that 
place. The fort at Bendaptidi is said in this to have beon founded 
by two brothers, Pedda Maila Rézu and Chinna Malla Rézu, who 
ruled the country under ’ratépa Budre. They wore an effeminate 
and tyrannical couple, if the account is to be credited. They drew 
upon themeelves the vengeance of the king of Cuttack by sbduct- 
ing the bride of one of his relatives, who was passing through 
the district, An army came from Cattack to exact vengeance, and 
the fort waabesieged. It fell after a siege of aix years, the water- 
supplies being cut off. The affair is described in some detail in 
the manuscript, 

Tn the hamlet of Tirupati Agrahéram is temple to Venks- 
tésvarsevimi, in honour of which afive deys’ festival is held every 
year in Chaitra (April-Msy). This is largely attended and is well 
known to people living north of Cocanada. 


» ‘Wilson's Ostelopus, 398, 8 (8). 
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Hamsavaram : Six miles south-south-west of Tuni. Popu- 
latiou 1,909. Lime is collected there in large quantities and taken 
to Tuni to be burnt, and glass bangles are made there. 

Kottapalli: Nine miles south-west of Tuni. Also called 
Ayyapparézu-Kottapalli. Population 2,449. There is a mound 
by the roadside near the village, which ia known as the tomb of 
one Méla Bucchamma, a Méla woman who is said to have burnt 
herself to death many years ago, no one knows why. People of all 
castes make prayers and vows at thie tomb. In the hamlet of 
Sitarémpuram glass bangles are made. 


Tallin: Two miles wost-north-west of Tuni. Population 
248. A cave in a hill thore contains the image of Talupulamma 
(sdoor mother ’), a goddess very much revered in this division, 
The adjoining valley is called Talupulamma léva. From the hill 
& peronnial spring flows down into the jungle. This is a very 
favourite bathing-place, and the local people pretend that they do 
not know whore the stream goes to. They declare that the torrent 
shrinks or widens in proportion to the number of people bathing 
in it! The goddessis especially appealed to in time of drought, 
her favourite days being Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays. She 
is worshipped with tho usual anima! sacrifices, 

Tétipdke : Six miles north-north-west of Tuni. Also called 
Tétipdka-Jagannéthanagaram. Population, 346 A tomb there 
is called the gundam (pit) of Lakshinamma, e women who is sup- 
posed to have committed sati at this spot. It is roverenced by the 
peoplo of the locality, and a small festival is held there in February 
or March. 

Tétagunta : Seven and a half miles south-west of Tuni. 
Population 2,600. A bill there called the Parnasdla konda is 
supposed to have been inhabited by tho Péndava brothers. It 
contains a large cave about & hundred yards in length and consist- 
ing of two compartments. 

Tuni : Head-quarters of the division, and the cbief town of 
the Tuni m Kottam estate. Besides the offices of the deputy 
tabeildar and a sub-registrar, the town contains a police-station, a 
travellors’ bungslow, a private choultry for feeding Bréhmans 
end Sfdras,s large local fund market,a local fund dispensary 
(established 1879), and the zamindar’s high school for boys, 
It has been constituted s union and has a population of 8,842. 
Good weaving of the same kind and quality as in Uppéda 
isdone there by about 200 Dévingas; a few Képus do simple 
dyeing and chintz-stamping ; five or six blackemiths make prdinary 
honsehold vessela of brass; @ large manufacture of castor and 
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gingelly oil is carried on, and there are two factories for the 
purpose ; and the place is a considerable trading centre. 

The Kottam estate is interesting as being the only remnant of 
the old Pedd&puram zamindari which remeins in the hands of the 
original family. It wascreatedin 1810, A claim was advanced in 
that year to the zamindari of Peddépuram by a relation of the then 
zaminder; and, in settlement of that claim, the Kottam estate, 
till then a portion of the Peddfpuram zamindari, was severed 
from the rest of the property and made over to the olaimant’s 
father, Vatsavaya Strappa Rézu. The two estates were once 
again for a short time under the same proprietor. In 1838 one 
Barya Néréyana, grandson of Vatesvaya Strappa Rézu, was 
recognized as proprietor of the Kottam mitta and soon afterwards 
succeeded also to the Peddépuram ramindari ; but the latter estate 
had been held for but a short time by him when it was sold for 
arrears of revenue. ‘I'he present zamindar, Raja Vatsavaya 
Venketa Simhadri Jagapati Rézu, is the second son of Strya 
Néréyana, and succeeded to the estate after the death of his elder 
brother in 1879. He is now (1906) fifty-two years old. Tho 
property consists of 38 villages situated within a radius of twelve 
miles of Toni, It pays a peshkash of Re. 26,219. 
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BHADRACHALAM TALUE. 


BuaaprAcuatam taluk runs along the loft bank of the Gédévari 
above the Ghéts, by which it is cut off from the rest of the district. 
Tt is intersected by the Saveri, an important tributary joining the 
Gédévari at Kunnavaram. Owing to its position beyond the Ghite 
its climatio conditions are rather different from those of most of the 
district. The variations in temporature are greater, and the rain- 
fall, which is almost all brought by the sonth-west monsoon, is 
43°89 inches ot Bhadréchalam, a high rooord for this district, and 
probably much greater in other parts of the taluk. The officer 
who drow up the working-plans for the Rékapalle forests inferred 
‘from an examination of the undergrowth and the general factors 
of that locality that 70 inches would be an closer estimate ’ of the 
annual rainfall among them, ‘The taluk is for the most part 
covered with low hills and forest. Some high hills rise to the west 
of the Saveri river adjoining the Ghéts, and a smaller cluster 
stands some way from the Gédfvari and to the east of the Suveri 
noar Rédugfiidem in the contre of the taluk. ‘The whole of the taluk 
is malarious, especially the villages along and to the east of the 
Saveri river, but the scope for irrigation is considerable, and with 
moro energetic ryots and a bettor land system cultivation might be 
largely extended. 

Cholam is the staple crop of the country, though paddy and a 
little tobacco are grown along the river banks. ‘The taluk appears 
to coutaiu uo indigenous industries whatever. ‘The lace-work of 
the Dummagtidem miesion is referred toin Chapter V1. 

The taluk is of interost in several anngual directions. The 
curious Kéya people (sce p. 60) make up a large proportion of its 
inhabitants ; its revonue system, inherited from the Central Pro- 
vinoes administration, is in most respects (p. 174) unusual in this 
Presidency ; 008] has been mined for at Gauridévipéta (sixteon 
tiles east of Bhadréchalam), albeit (p. 10) without much encoess, 
aud plumbego has been workod at Pedakonda ; garnets, rock- 
orystal, sapphires and gold are found; the country possesses many 
legendary associations with the story told in the Réméyana of 
Révana’s stealing Sita, the wife of Réma ; and in it, from fifteen 
milea below Bhadréobalam to four miles north of Dammagidem, 
area number of rude stone monuments. No weapons have yet 
been found in these, but they contain half-burnt pottery, 
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b6nes, and beads of ivory and glass. From tho position of skeletons 
around them it would appear that human sacrifices accompanied 
the funeral ceremonies.’ Forts ascribed to the Reddi dynasty 
aro found at Nallapalli, four miles north-east of Dummagtdom, and 
at Vaddighdem near Rékapalle. There are aleo the remains 
of a fine stone fort at Dévarapalli, nine miles east of Bhadré- 
chalam ; but it was largely demolished by the engineers ongaged 
in the Upper Gédévari navigation works. 

Asis mentioned in Chapter XI, the zamindar of Bhadréchalam 
has a semi-proprietary right over the whole of the taluk. Beneath 
him, but still recognized by Government, arc a numbor of other 
proprietors of larger or amaller ostates. The only ouo of theso 
which is of any size is Rékapalle, which wae for some time inde- 
pendent ot its suzerain, and the history of which is sketched below. 
The others only contain a village or two apiece. The largest aro 
those of Nandigéma, which contains ton villages and pays a pesh- 
kash of Rs 1,808, and Tripurapantavidu, with soven villages and 
a peshkash of Rs, 1,195, No other inferior proprictor pays as 
much as Rs, 400 peshkash. 

Bhadrdéchalam : Hoad-quarters of the taluk and of the 
Head Assistant Collector. Population t,783. It ix the chief town 
of the zamindari of tho same name. The original holder of this is 
said to havo boon one Anapa Ashwa Rao, who reovived it in free 
jaghir from the Emperor of Delhi in A.D. 1824 on condition of 
keeping up a body of 500 foot for service, and it is stated that 
the property has remainod almost over since in the familios of 
the founder or his kinsmen. Tho taluk formed part of a large 
estato which is onlled by Captain Glasfurd’ the Hussanabad 
Sankaragiri zamindari, and is aleo spoken of ay the Palavancha 
estate, from the town of that name in the Nizam’s Dominions in 
which a large portion of it lay. The zamindar of Bhadréchalam 
is zamindar of Palavancha also 

Tn 1769 one of the Nizam’s officers put the then zamindar 
‘to death and took the ostate under management till his own death 
in 1778, when it reverted to the founder’s family, In [809 an 
adoption, said to have been the first in the family, was made. 
This was the cause of a great deal of disturbance and even blood- 
shed. The adopting zamindar belonged to the Damara Ashwa 
Rao family, and sclectod as hie heira boy of the Kundemulla 
family. This choice was resented and resisted by another 
family, called by Captain Glasfurd the Setpilly Ashwa Reos, who 
thought one of their nlembers ought to have been selected. The 

") gewell's Liste i, 20. 
+ Beo his settlement report on this taluk (Nagpur, 1869), pars. 61. 
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than forty years. The Setpillys were at first victorious; but 
their representative made a raid into Britigh territory ud was 
taken prisoner and carried off to Hydorsbad in 1811. The 
Deamara adopteo was now appointed zamindar by the Nizam; but 
be was so harassed by the Setpillys that in 1819 a European 
officer (Mr. Ralph) was sent with 8 body of local troops to Pala- 
vencha, where ho remained to keep order for threo years. The 
‘Nisam soon intervened again, this time granting small portion 
of the estate to the Sotpillys and one village to the Damaras, 
and taking the rest under bis own management. The Setpillys 
defied the local authoritios in 1844 and seized the greator part of 
the estate; but their representative died in 1861; and, after a 
Lite disturbance andeome negotiation the property was handed 
over finslly tothe Damaras on a dovision being passed in their 
favour (in 1852) by an influential panchéyat of samindars, 
The Damara appointed in 1852 wus suoceoded by his mother in 
1859, who was followed before her death in 1874 by her daughter’s 
son, Parthasarathi Appa Rao, who is the present zamindar. 
The estate at one time (seo p. 175) also included the present: 
Rékepelle zamindari. 

Until the taluk was handed over to the British Goverament 
by the Nisam in 1860 the Bhadréchalam samindar always kept 
up a troop of Rohillas, who received very little pay for their 
services and lived chiefly by looting the country round. Tho 
taluk was divided into ten samutie, each of which theoretically 
contained twenty-five Kéya villages and cach of which had to 
supply for a month, without pay or batte,a handred Kéyas to 
carry burdens, fetch supplies, etc., for the Kohillas, and a 
hundred Médigea to act as horee-keepers. The whole country 
appears to havo heon at the meroy of these undisciplined |tohillas. 
«All was grist,’ writes Mr. Cain,! ‘that came to their mill, 
even the clothes of the poor Koi women, who were frequently 
stripped end then regarded as objects of ridicule. The Koia have 
frequently told me that they nover could lie down to rest at night 
without feeling that before morning their slambers might be 
rudely disturbed, their houses barnt and their property carried 
off, Asarule they hid their grain in caves and holes of large 
trees. s ‘The last great plundering took place in 1859 
not far from Parnaséla.’ . 

The present position of the Bhadréchalam zamindar ia in 
wany respects unlike that of most othey ramindars in this 
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Presidency owing to his catate having been firet settled by the 
Central Provinces Government. The point ia referred to in 
Chapter XI. 


Bhadréchalam is considered n holy sput, since Rima is 
supposed to have lived there for some time aftor the abduc- 
tion of Sita. Tho uame means ‘the hill of Bhadra, and is 
said to be derived from the fact thata saint of thet name was 
living there at the time of Réma’s sojourn. Kéma promised to 
return whon he had found Sita, and did so after many years, and 
gave the saint salvation. The temple in the village, which is 
built on the top of a small hillock and is not remarkable architco- 
turally, is supported by an endowment from the treasury of the 
Nizam of Hydorabad, which amounts to Rs. 19,000 a year but 
small sums from which are diverted to the upkeep of the temple 
at Parnaséla and those in Hyderabad territory at Métigadda and 
Viruvandi opposite Chintslagfdcm and Turubéka in this taluk. 
Legend says that the first beginnings of tho Bhadréchalam shrino 
were made by a 4atrdgi who took up his abodo there, built a 
emall temple and carved a rade image of Kima. More anthen- 
tivated history commences ahout 1725, whon Réma Dés, an official 
ofthe Nizam’s government, was sent to colloct the revenues of 
this taluk, Instead of transmitting tho monoy, he spent it in 
enlarging the shrine and building the yépuram. His superiors at 
last objected to this, and sent a number of Rohillas who carried 
him to Hyderabad, where he dicd after an imprisonment of twelvo 
years. “Tradition, however, declares that he was miraculously 
ransomed by Réma and Lakshmana (who appeared before the then 
Nizam in person) and roturned to Bhadréchalam, where he 
diesppeared and became ono with the god. His adventures arc 
the subject of a book of Telugu poems, called the Réma 
Dés kriana, which is widely known throughout the country. 
The pooms in this aro often sung by the Telugu bards (J/dgavatas) 
who are in such favour at social gatherings throughout south India, 


* Réma Dés was succeeded in his office by a certain Tamu 
Lakshminarasiosha Rao who, wiser than his predecessor, annually 
despatched part of the {ributo and devoted the rest to finishing the 
work the latter had began. He also commenced another temple. 
While he was thus engaged a wealthy men from Madras, vamed 
Varadaréma Dés, brought two lakhs of rupees to Bhadréchalam 
and agreed to help him to complete the work. Before this could 
be done, however, the Nizam’s government, dissatisfied with the 
emall smount of revenue received, sent a number of sowars to take 
Lskshminsrssimha Rao to Hyderabad. He bribed the sowars to 
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give him a little grace, promising to follow them shortly to 
Hyderabad. The rich man from Madras died soon after their 
doparture; and Juakshminarasimhe Rao embarked on rafte to eross 
the river, taking with him the dead man, his widow and mother, 
his own mother and a number of servants. Half way across he 
threw the corpse into the river and plunged in himself, followed 
by the widow, her mother-in-law and most of their followers. 


The Nizam originally endowed the temple with a lakh of 
rupees, but tho endowment was gradually reduced till in 
1840-41 it was fixed at Rs. 19,125, for which a sunad was given. 
An important festival takes plaoo at the temple in the month of 
Chaitra (March-April) and is said to be attended by as many as 
20,000 people from all parts of India, in apite of the difficulties 
of the journey thither. A common object of tho pilgrimage ia to 
obtain children ; the childless womon sleep behind the temple and 
draw an augury of the futuro from their dreams. 


Dammagfidem: Thirteen miles north of Bhadrdchalam, 
Population 3,556. It was tho head-quarters of the old Upper 
Gudévari Navigation project referred to in Chapter VII. Opera- 
tions on this were discontinued in 1871, but while they wore in 
progress Dammagtdem was a busy town. It is now an insignificant 
village. The anicut is in good condition and a large lock stands 
close to the village and a canal runs parallel with the river there 
for two miles. The look is in fair condition, but was much 
demaged by the floods of 1900. The village ia also the head- 
quarters of the Church Missionary Socicty in the district (seo p. 41) 
and the centre (p. 112) of a lace-making industry fostered by this. 
A number of roughly carved idols have beén dug up near the 
place. 

Gundala : Four and o balf miles east of Bhadrichalam. Popu- 
lation 359. This (like Sarpavaram in the Cocanada taluk) ia 
said to be the place where king Janaméjaya, the son of Parikehit, 
performed the sacrifice described in the Mahébhératn because his 
father had heen bitton by a snake, A hot spring in the bed of 
the Gédévari near by is pointed out as the pit (gundam) whore the 
sacrifice was performed. Pilgrims to Bhadréchalam bathe in this, 
and the name Gundala is supposed to be derived from it. 

Kumérasvémigadem: Twonty-six miles wouth-east of Bha- 
dréchalam. Population 110. Contains a very old and escred 
temple to Kwnérasvémi, son of Siva. He was devoted to tho fair 
sex more than was seemly, and his father cured him by contriving 
that any woman he looked upon should af once assume the shape 
of his mother, Parvati. The first ocoasion on which this happened 
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was at Kumérasvémighdem, and Kumfraavémi induced Siva to 
direct that a bath in the Gédévari at that spot ehonld have great 
sanctifying virtue. The temple has no income and is very much 
out of repair. 

Kunnavaram: Stands at the junction of the Saveri and 
@éd4vari rivers; population 1,107, Formerly the station of the 
Special Assistant Agent and now the head-quartera of tho [istrict 
Forest Officer, Upper Gédévari. It is an umportant point for the 
river-borne trade, as it is beyond the Ghéts and the unbridged 
Saveri and carts can travel from it to Bhadrachalam. 

Parnasdla: Twenty-two miles by road north of Bhadrécha- 
lam. Population 276. It is widely believed in the district that 
this is the spot on the hanks of the Gddivari described in tho, 
Réméyana whore Révana carried off Sita. 

Tn a stream bod near tho village the people show the stone on 
which Sita is supposed to have sat while bathing, Certain marks 
on s rock resemble foot-prints, and these are therefore called 
Sita’s foot-prints, and are revered accordingly. On another rook 
are yellow stains which are attributed to the yellow dye from 
Sita’s olothes whon they were Jaid out to dry, or, according to 
another socount, to the saffron she used to adorn horself withal. 
The black stain loft by Réma’s sash when put out to dry is also 
shown on another rock. The Naluga gutta hill on the opposite 
side of the river is supposed to have been formed by an accumu. 
lation of nalugu (a kind of soap) left by Sita after her daily bath. 
Behind the Vishnu tomple is a hollow which is pointed out as 
the exact place where Sita was seized; some of the earth is said to 
have been carried off with bor. There is aleo a Siva temple in 
the neighbourhood where, it is said, Ravana used to pretend to 
worsbip, disguised as a mendioant. 

A small festival is held at Parnasila in Chaitra (March-April) 
at the same time as the Bhadréchalam festival, and thove who 
visit the latter place go on to Parnaséla. 

Rékapalle: Twenty-eight miles east-south-east of Bhadré- 
chalam, and below the junction of the @édévari and Saveri 
rivers Population 617, The uame means‘ wing village’ and is 
explained as referring to the abduction of Sita which tradition 
Jooates in this taluk. I¢ is supposed that the wings of the bird 
Jatéyu, who tried to oppose Révane’s flight but was killed by him, 
fell here. 

Rékapalle is still important as the chief village of the most 

J considerable of the inferior proprietors of this part of the country. 
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The Rékapalle estate formed only a part of the large possessions 
of the Ashwa Raos of Palavancha and Bhadréchalam referred to 
in the account of the latter place above, and it was leased in 1574 
to a family of Kérukonda (ia Rajahmundry taluk) who enjoyed it 
for nearly two and a half copturies In 1814 the then holder was 
murdered by his four diwsns, who seem to have enjoyed the eetate 
thereafter either jointly or successively. Three of the four having 
died, the survivor, Venkayya, became for a time the sole proprie- 
tor; but in 1857 ho was compello! to hand over a portion of the 
ostate, then known as tho Marrigidem taluk, to one Kéjaji, the 
son of one of his deceased accomplices. Réjaji misconducted him- 
self, and his share was given over to the Bhadrdéchalam zamindar’s 
direot control by tho Central Provinoer Government in 1862, The 
present proprictor of Rékapalle is the son of Venkayys. The 
relations of the inferior to the superior proprietors in this taluk 
are referred to in Chapter XI. Rékapalle was formerly the head- 
quarters of a taluk which comprised that part of the Bhadréchalam 
taluk which lies to the east of a line running due north from a point 
4 little to the cast of Gauridévipéta. 


This country joined in the Rampa rebellion of 1879, and at 
one time gave a great deal of trouble to the authorities. The 
canses of the rising were quite different from those which opera- 
ted in Rawpa. Under the Central Provinces administration, pédu 
cultivation had been almost unrestricted, and the asscesmont on it 
hhad been only four annas an axe. The Madras Government 
almost trebled the assessment, excluded the cultivators from cer- 
tain tracts, and levied a tax on the felling of cortain species of re- 
served trecs. These new taxes and restrictions were considered a 
grievance, and it was for this reason that the Rampa leaders found 
adborents in the Rékapalle country. On the tenth of July some 
Rampa insurgents under Ambul Reddi, aided by 8 number of 
Rékapalle people, attacked the Vaddigidem police-station. They 
were driven back, and a party of armed police was directed to 
proceed up to the river from Rajahmundry in a steamer and 
launch. The steamer which was without a guard or arms, incau- 
tiously went on shead, was attacked a little above the gorge, and was 
taken by the insurgents. A force of 125 sepoya waa then sent 
up the river, the Gédévari and Saveri were patrolled by steamers, 
and poste were established along their banks. By September 
the people had resumed their ordinary occupations and quiet was 
restored. The Rékepslle country waa again disturbed by an 
inoursion of Tamman Dora in October 1680. He looted a fow 
defenceless villages, but his stay in this quarter did not last long. 
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Sri Ramagiri (‘holy Réma’s hill’) lies forty-four miles south 
by east of Bhadréchalain. It is suppo.ed to have been here that 
the bird Jatéyu, who had tried to hinder Révana’s abduction of 
Sita but been mortally wounded in the utlempt, told the news of 
the abduction with his dying breath to Rima as he passed that 
way. The gratetul Rima performed the funeral rites of the 
faithful bird at Sri Rémagiri, The god is knowu as Kuldsa (‘the 
joyful’) Réma, because he here bad news of his lost wife; while 
the Réma a! Parnsséla is Soka (‘the sorrowful’), because hie 
bereavement occurred thee. The temple is supported by the 
zamindar of Rékapalle, who devotes to its maintenance the net 
ingome derived from the village of Kimnavaram, which ordinarily 
amounts to about Re. 800 a year 

The neighbouring hill called Véli Sugriva is so named frorh 
the legend that it was there that ltéma obtained further nows of 
Sita from Sugriva, the brother of Véh and king of the monkeys, 
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CHODAVARAM DIVISION. 


‘Tux Chédavaram division comprises most of what was in former 
times kuown as ‘the Rampa country,’ from the village of that 
name whioh stands just north of Chédavaram village. Ita history is 
sketched in the acoount of Rampa below. Almost all the division 
is occupied by the Fastern Ghats, and four-fifths of it consists of 
forest The density of the population is as low as 32 porsons to 
the aquare mile, There is only ono metalled road in the division, 
uamely that from the head-quarters to Rajahmundry, but the road 
from the former to Dévipatam is partially maintained. 

Only oue village in the division is on ryotwari tenure, four are 
held as mokbésas dircot from Government, 50 bolong to zamindariy, 
nud the rest, aome 800 in uumber, consists of hill muttas held on 
the kava! tenure roferred to in Chapter XI he samindari 
villages are said to bave belonged long ago to some Reddi chiefa 
called the Reddi Rézus, aud to have heen sold by them, apparently 
Defore the permanent settlement of 1802-03, to various lowland 
raroindars. At preeent 20 villages belong to the Polavaram estate, 
four to Pithépuram, and two to Gitéla; while the independent 
estates of Dandangi and Toyyéru and the disputed mokhasa estate 
of Kondamodalu contain respectively twelve, eight and four 
villagos The hill muttas are 24 in number and often have a 
separate history of their own A brief description of them will be 
found below. 

As thore is only one Goverument village in the division, tho 
ordinary statistics of soils and cultivation are not available. The 
chief crops are aid to be paddy, pulses, ragi, cambu and maize, 
In the hills, pédu cultivation is the rule 

Bandapalli: Four miles east-north-oast of (hédavaram. 
Population 223 It iw the boad village of a hill mutta comprising 
thirteen villages. Tu the fifi: of 1840 the then muttadar and hia 
eldest sou took a prominent part amoug the insurgents. A reward 
was offered for their capture, but they disappeared and were uever 
een again. The mansabdar of Rampa, on coming into power in 
1848, annexed the mutts on the plea that there were no heirs to it, 
though the vanished muttader had left au infant son. In the 
wottlemeut of 1879, made by Mr. Sullivan at the end of the Rampa 
rebellion, thie sou wae given a sauad and hie quit-rout wae fixed 
at Ra, 42. 
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Birampalli: Head village of a hill mutta of eleven villages. CHAP. XV. 
Lies seven miles south-east of Chédavaram, and contains 166 in- Ovdvavanan. 
habitants. The people of this mutta joined the rebellion of 1879; yi sopalli. 
but they seem to have been driven to this act by the rapacity of a 
renter to whom the muttadar had sub-let the property. This renter 
admitted having made Hs. 300 a year ont of it, though the qnit- 
rent was only Re. 40. At the ecttloment of 1879 no punishment 
was imposed upon the people for having joined the late rebellion, 
as it was conceded that they had some excuse for their action, tut 
the muttadar was depesed for maladministration and the property 
waa given to his brother on a quit-rent of Ra. 42. 

Bodularn ; Hoad village of a hill mutta of the Rampa country, Bodalfa. 
containing 86 villages and paying a quit-reut of Its. 60. It lice 
25 miles north by west of Chofavaram, and contains 90 inhabitants. . 
The muttedar joined in the Kampa rebellion, and had uot * come 
in‘ at the time of Mr. Sullivan’s settlement. His gnit-rent was 
accordingly raised from Bs. 40 to Rs. 60 

Bolegonda; iicad village of a hill mutta; lies vight miles Hougonda, 
north-east of Chédavaram ; population 218. The munaahdar ot 
Rampa obtained possession of this estate in 1867 hy moans of a 
forge] documont purporting to be a deed of resignation by the 
muttadar. He obtained an income of lis. 806 out of the property, 
though the quit-ront was only Is. 40. ‘The mutte was restored in 
1879 to its former owner, but as he lad joined in the fitirt of 
1858, and in the 1879 rebellion had boon constantly soon with the 
notorious Tamman Dora and only escaped arrest owing to tho 
absence of diroct ovidence to connect lim with the atrocitios 
committed, his quit-rent wae raised to Ks. 60, and the mutta was 
reduced by granting the village of Vaédapalli as a reward toa loyal 
muneif, 

Chavala: An uniuhahited village forty-two milos north by Chavale. 
west of Ohodavaram. Gives ity name to a hill mutta, though the 
chief village of this ie now Jajilanka, population 23 Tho mutta 

*contains 13 villages and pays a quit-rent uf Re. 50. The muttadar 
joived in the Rampa rebellion and hact not > come in’ at the time 
of Mr. Sullivan’s settlement. 

Chidugéru: Uninhabited village ten miles north-west of Chudugéru 

Chédavaram, which gives ith name to a hill mutta containing 36 
villages and paying a quit-rent of ins. 40, the chict village of 
which is Badagnnta. Wor participation in the rising of 1838-40, 
the then muttadar was hinged aud was soccedod by bis brother. 
In 1872. the Rampa mansabdar took possession of the property 
ou the plea that it had been relinquished by the owner. but in 
1879 6 descendant of the man who had been hanged was appointed 
outtadar, 
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Chédavaram: Head-quarters of the division. Population 
377. It contains a local fund dispensary (established in 1902), 
and a police-station garrisoned hy a Special Hill Roserve 10 strong. 
The siege it anderwent at the beginning of the 187: rebellion ie 
briefly described in the account of Rampa below. Chédavaram 
was strongly held hy troops throughout the greater part of the 
rebellion. Tt is sitaated on one side of an extensive plateau. 

Chopakonda: Eight miles south-west of Chddavaran. 
Population 67. Chief place in a hill mutta paying a quit-rent of 
Be. 21 and containing six villeges. In 1849 the manssbdar of 
Rampa obtained possession of this on the ground that the muttadar 
hae disappeared, and by a village settlement obtained an income 
of By, 116 per annum from it. In 1879 tho real muttadar, who 
hdd been alive all the time and was well known to the bill people, 
‘wag restored. 

Dandangi: Twelve miles south-south-west of Uhddavaram. 
Population 161. Is the head-quarter villago of a zamindari estate 
consisting of ten villages and paying a peshkash of Rs. 565. The 
ostate forms part of a property of 26 villages which was gold by the 
Reddi Rézna, apparently hofore the permanont settlement, to the 
thon zamindar of Nuzvid. ‘This passed by sale in later years to 
the ancestors of the present owners of the Gitéla zamindati, and 
from them {some time before 1455) to the ancestors of the prosent 
zawindars of Dandengi. 

Dorachintalapélem: Fourteen mules north-oast of Chéda> 
varam. Population 27. Givos its name to a hill mutta of four- 
teen villagos the chief place in which is Narasipuram. In 1871 
the then muttadar died without legitimate issue and the mansabdar 
of Rampa at once annexed the property. An illegitimate son of 
the late owner accordingly took a prominent part in the rebollion 
of 1879; and would not come in at the time of the settlement. 
The villagers were allowed to elect one of their own number a9 
muttadar, and the quit-rent was raised from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. 

Gedddde : Four miles north-west of Chodavaram. Population 
275, Chief village of a hill mutta of the old Rampa estate, 
containing nine villages and paying a rent of Re. 21. 

Kékéru : Twenty-eight milesnorth of Chédavaram. Popula- 
tion 78. Chief village of hill mutta of the Rampa country, 
which pays quit-rent of Re. 40 and contains eight villages. The 
muttadar joined in the Rampa rebellion and had not come in at 
the time of Mr. Sullivan’s settlement. His mutta was settled by 
Mr. Carmichael in 1881. ‘ 
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Kondamodelu: Twenty-seven miles wost of Chédavaram. omAP. xv. 
Population 032, The head-quarters of a mokhdsa estate at tho Cuévavanan 
entranoe to the gorge on the Gédévari. The present owner is the yo .dumo. 
greudeon of the Linga Reddi who assisted Government in the data. 
Ramps rebellion. 

‘The Uovernmont are aware,’ wrote Mr. Sullivan in 1879, 

‘that Linga Meddi has from the very commoncement of the rising 
shown himeelf a most loyal adhorent of the Government, Not 
only has he supplied information and messengers, but he has 
bronght into the field 50 or GO well-traincd matchlockinen who 
have been of great use ax scouts and euvoys. With his following 
ho himselt on more thau one covusion accompanied parties of 
troups and police . . and has done everything he oould to 
render assistance. It was he who ut the commencement of the 
outbreak aurpriged and brought in Jaugam Pulicanta Sambiah,’ 

His servicos were rewurded by the grant, as  mokhdsa, of the 
village of Révilanka, which is held on the coudition that the 
grantee attends the Collector with peous when required to do s0,! 
and pays a quit-rent of Rs. 300. Linga Reddi had previously, 
in 1858, been granted an allowanvo of Rs, 50 2 month to oompen- 
sate him for the withdrawal of his right of collecting fees on goods 
passing up and down the Gédavari. ‘This graut is conditional on 
yood behsviour. Linga Kteddi bad just then earned the gratitudu 
of Government by holding aloof from the fité, of his partuer 
Subba Reddi *, 

Kondamodalu comprises four villages und pays Ra. 110 annually 
to the zamindar of Pélavaram. Its precise relations with the latter 
are at present the subject of « law suit. 

Kunddda : Fighteon miles north-west by north of Chédavaram, Kundéde. 
Population 129, Chief villago of a hill mutta belonging to the 
old Rampa estate, containing eight villages and paying a quit- 
rout of Ra. 21. The muttadar was loyal during the 1879 rebellion, 
and hie village was plundered and burnt by the insurgents. 

* Marrivdda: Three miles cast of Chédavaram, which gives ity Merrivéds, 
name toa hill mutta contaimng three villages of the old Rampa 
mutta. This was granted to the family of one Karam Vhulu Dora, 
who during the firet few months of the Rampa rebellion was of 
the greatest service to the authorities. ‘He was always with me,’ 
wrote the Sub-Collector, ‘ giving such assistance us guide ete. as 
was in his power.’ The grant imposed a quit-rent of Re. 15, but 
not the service conditions attached to most of the other hill muttas, 


« } G.0., No. 2207, Jndicial, dated 11th November 1881. 
1 G.0., No. 1240, Revenue, dated 11th September 1858. 
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This same family were also givon, free of rent, the mokhésa village 
of Darimadugnila in the Bandapalli mutta, which had formerly 
been their property but had been taken from them by the man- 
sahdar of Rampa. 

Musurumilli: Five miles south of Chédavaram. Population 
188. Ja the chief place ina hill mutta of 18 villages. The people 
of this behaved well daring the 1879 rebellion, and it was settled 
on the old quit-rent of Rs. 42. 

Néduntru: An uninhabited village une miles north-west 
of Chédavaram which givos its uame to a hill mutta of the Rampa 
country, the chief placo in which is [évarapalli and which pays a 
quit-rent of Re 42 and contains olovon villages. ‘The muttader 
jsiued in the Rampu rebellion and liad not come in at the time of 
Mr, Sullivan’s rottlement The mutta was settled in 1886. 

Nimmalapdlem ; Twelve miles oorth-cast of Chédavaram. 
Population 170, A mokhésa villago which tho present holder 
saye was given to lis ancestor about 1858 by the muttadar of 
\teddéda, to whom he wasrelated. It was confirmod free of quit- 
ront in the possession of the holder at the acttlomont of 1879, 

Pélem : Six milos south-west ot Chédavaram Population 
319, Gives its name to a hill mutta contaming nino villages and 
paying a quit-rent of Re. 21. See aleo Velagapalli, 

Pémuléru: Twenty-four miles north by wost of Chédavaram. 
Population 1& Gives its name to a hill mutta of the old Rampa 
country, contaming elevon villages and paying a quit-rent of 
Rs, 40, the cbiof place in which is Kutruvéde. This surrendered to 
the Rampa mansabdar about 1874, and wae sub-let by him to ap 
outsider who was arrested as a ringleader in the rebellion of 1879. 
In tho settlemeat of that year, however, 0 oue else was willing 
to take the proporty and it was given to his son on a quit-rent of 
Rs. 50. The quit-rent wa» reduced to Ra. 40 again about ten 
yearn ago 

Péta: Twenty miles south of Chédavaram. Population 728. 
Chief place in a mall zamindari vstate contaming two villages aud 
paying a peshkash of Bs. 546. Its history, mutato nomine, is 
precisely tho samo as that of tho Dandangi estate. 

Bampa: A little hill village yt north of Chdédavaram, 
Population 177. Near it, beside a watorfall about 25 fout high, is 
a shrine formed of three hugo boulders, two of which make a kind 
of roof, and fitted with a doorway aud one side-wall of cut stone. 
‘The water of the fall poura continually between the boulders. A 
rough lingam and other holy emblems have been carved out of the 
rook. 
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Rampa was once the chief place in the small mutta of the same 
name and the reeidence of ita muttadar. ‘bis man was chieftain 
over the whole of the old Bampa country and controlled the 
other muttadars there, and the rebellion in this which occurred in 
1879 and {fa referred to helow was in conscquence called ‘the 
Bampa rebellion.’ ! 

In the earliest records which mention him, the zamindar, 
mansabdar, or réja of Rampa is described as an independeut ruler. 
Mr. Grant, in his Politwat Survey of the Northern Circars already 
several times referred to, calls him as independent as the rdja of 
Bastar ; and the Committee of Vircuit, writing in 1787, said that, 
though the zamindari of Ramps belonged to the Circar of Rajah- 
mundry, yet neither the Company nor the Nizam’s goverument 
received any tribute from it. ‘The country,’ said this body, * fs 
represented to ba oxtromely mountainous aud full of jungle, the 
natives rude aud uncultivated, frequently making incursious ou 
the adjacent countries, plundering the villages during the harvest, 
and driving off the cattle.’ 

At the time df the pormanent sottlement of 1802-03 the 
Rampa country was as entirely disregarded as if it had not oxisted, 
aud uo settlement of any part of it was made. During the 
isorders which srosc in thir district carly iu the nineteonth 
century, the mansabdar, Rimbhfpati Dévu, descended with an 
armed force from the hills and took forcible poseussion of somo 
villages in tho plains. He was driven out of these and submitted, 
offering to acknowledge ‘ for ever the sovereignty of the Company.’ 

Then (1813) for the first time a settlement was made with bin. 
Tho villages he hed takon were restored to him as mokbéeas and, 
along with his ancestral posscssions in the hills, were corfirmed tu 
him free of peshkash on condition that he maintained order in 
them and prevented incursions intothe low country.“ He appears 
to have leased his villages to certain subordinate hill chiefs or 
muttadars, whom he required to keep order in their own charges 
apd from whom he received an income of Rs. ,750 per annum.’ 
These wore the ancestors of the present muttadars. 

He died in 1835 leaving a daughter and an illegitimate vou 
named Srj Madhnvati Hambhipati Dévu, ond the former was 


1 The following give uocounts of the early history of Kamps, the causes 
of the rebellion and ita course: G.Os., Judi. Nos. 1086, dated 5th May i879; 
766, deted Srd Apri] 1679; and 109, dated 16tk January 1880. Also the report 
of Mr. D. ¥. Oarmfchael, when Special Commissioner, dated November Ist 1881; 
and the Presidency Administration Reporte for 1879-80 and 1880-81. 

1 G.0., No, 1086, Judicial, dated Sth May 1879, appendix, p. 11. 

1 G.6., No. 109, Judicial, dated 16th January 1880, p. 75. 
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CHAP. XV recognized by the muttadars as heiress to the zamindari. She 
Cnénavanam declined to marry, declaring ber intention of following the example 
=a of a former zamindarni of the country who had remained unwedded 
all her life! Sometime afterwards, however, her chastity was 
suspected, and she and her brother, both of whom were apparently 

detested, were driven out of the country. 

They were maintained by the Government, and in 1840 the 
estate was placed under the Court of Wards, Grave disturbances 
followed (a police force was out up in 1840) * lt by 1845 the more 
turbulent of the muttadars had heen apprehended or driven to 
fight ‘The zamindarm surrendered the estate in favour of her 
illegitimate brother?; and in 1848, after protracted negotiations, 
the muttadars ugreed to accept this man as mansabdar end to 
perform their old police duties. on condition that their united 
quit-renta should not exceed Rs 1,000 and that the mansabder 
should over attempt to oxact more from them. 


The maneabdar agreed to this, but quickly broke his promise. 
Hie confiscations of muttas and oppressions of the people resulted 
in rismgs againat his authority in 1858 and 1861; and such was 
the hatred he inspired that when, in 1862, he attempted to go and 
rowide in his property au ineurrection arose which had to be put 
down hy a strong force of police, He continued his depredatious, 
however, and by 1879 had succeeded in getting eight muttas into 
his own enjoyment, had doubled tho quit-rent in several others, and 
was deriving s considerable revenne from taxes on fuel and grazing 
and other unauthorized cesses. 


He succeoded in doing this largely by making it appear, some- 
times by disgraceful devices, that al) his actions had the sanction 
of Government; and unfortunately the officers of Government 
neither edequately realized what was going on in his country nor 
made sufficient endoavours to protect the muttadars.* They forgot 
that the agreement of 1848 was made under the authority of 
Government; and some of the muttadara who complained of the 
mansabdar’s exactions were referred to the Civil Courts, though 
tho hilt men are notorious for their dread of the plains. The 
growiug discontent among tho people was increased by new abkéri 
regulations preventing the drawing of toddy for domestic purposes 
and leasing the toddy revenuo to renters. ‘These renters demanded 
that the muttadars should pay fees (called chiyurupannu) for the 


2 @.9,, No. 1086, Judicial, dated Sth May 1870, appendiz, p. 3. 
* Thd., appends, p. 5. 

* Id, p. 11. 

*@U, No 109, Judie, dated 16th January 1880, p. 8. 
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tight to tap toddy, and the mansabdar threatened to levy an 
additional tax, called modalupannu, at the rate of ono-half or 
two-thirds of the chigurupannu. 

This was the last straw, and was the immediate cause of the 
* Rampa rebellion’ of 1879. The unpopularity of the police, who 
had assisted in introducing the new toddy rules and alao oppressed 
the people on their own arcount, was a contribntory cause, Tho 
people said that ‘they could not stand all the taxes that were 
being imposod; that three years ago came the chigurupannu; 
that this year the mansabdar was demanding modalupannu ; that 
the constables were oxtorting fowls; and that, os they could not 
live they might a2 well kill the constables and die.’! The opera- 
tion of the civil law of the country was an additional grievance. 
‘Traders trom the low country had taken advantage of tho simplicity 
of the hill men, ‘who would much sooner walk into « tigor’s den 
than put in an appearance in the Rajahmundry court,’ to make 
unfair sontracta with them, and then, if thoso wore not fulfilled 
according to the traders’ own interpretation, to file suits against 
them, obtain ex parte decroes, and distrain as much of their 
property as they could lay hands on. Iu satisfaction of a dobt of 
Re. 6, cattle and produce worth Ks 100 had been sometimes carried 
off in this manner, and eomctimes, it was said, the formality of a 
suit was disponsed with, and the trador, accompanied by a friond 
personating an officer of the court, made the distraint without any 
authority whatever. Tho hill people laid tho blimo for all this 
injustice on Government and Government rules and regulations, 
and thought that their only romedy lay in rising against the 
authorities. 

On the 9th March 1879 tho police inspector of Ramps reported 
that thore was reason to apprehend a disturbance. The Collector 
had gone to Bhadréchalam, so the Sub-Collector and Superin- 
tendont of Police act ont for the hills with @ small body of police. 
At Gékavaram they met one of the muttadars who was suapeoted 
of disaffection, but he tried to allay their suspicions and accom. 
panied them to Chédavaram. The noxt day, however, two 
policemen were stopped near that place by @ body of armed men, 
and news was recoived of the capture by some insurgents of a body 
of police near Bodulfirn. arly on the 13th March s large party 
of hill men came close to Chédavaram and stated their grievances 
to the Sub-Collector, who went ont unarmed to meet them. He 
attempted to reassure them and they expressed themselves 
satisfied; but a few minutes Jater they called out that they could 


* 1.0, No. 109, Judicial, dated 16th January 1680, p. 10. 
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not trust the Sixcar’s promises, and began firing on the oamp. No 
particular harm was done by their fire, but the Sub-Collector’s 
party, which consisted of 39 police of all ranks with 82 carbines, 
wag now out off. They had no difficulty in holding ont at Chéda- 
yaram until reinforcements came up, and by the 17th the force in 
the village amounted to 149 men. Somo 400 officers and men of 
the 3vth Native Infantry had aleo been landed at Cocanada on the 
16th and wero moving up the country. Meanwhile, however, 
at Rampa two captured constables were solemnly sacrificed before 
tho chief shrine by the insurgents, the leaders of the latter 
announced that rebollion waa their only hope, and the whole of the 
Ramps country was speedily ablaze. 


, In the next month (April) the disturbance epread to the 
Golgonda hills of Vizagapatam, and in July to the Rékapalle 
country in Bhidréchalam ; bat tho causes of the disaffection there 
(which aro mentioned in the accounts of Rékapalle and Dutcharti) 
wore essontially differont from those operating in Rampa iteelf, 


Tho disturbed area uow comprised over 5,000 square miles 
of wooded and hilly country. The operations of the troops were 
much hampered by the nature of the ground, and the malcontents 
took advantage of their suporicr knowlodgo of the country to 
maintain a harassing guorilla warfare, avoiding all diroct encounters 
with the troops, but attacking isolated police-stations and burning 
or looting the villages of those who assisted the authorities. 
‘Troope were hastened up to the country, and by the end of 1879 
the Governmont forces included, besides several hundred police 
drafted from neighbouring districts, as many as six regimonts 
of Madras Infantry, two companies of Sappora and Miners, and 
8 squadron of cavalry and a wing of infantry from the Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

The chief leaders of the insurgents wore four notorious 
characters named Chandrayya, Sirdar Jangam Pulicinte Sim- 
bayya, Tamman Dora, and Ambul Reddi of Boduliru. The seoond 
of those was arrested as early as April 29th 1879. Chandrayya, 
however, scored many successes in the Yellavaram division at the 
beginning of May, and succeeded in burning Addatigela police- 
station. He was nearly captured in the middle of that month, but 
in June he ehut up a party of police under a European officer for 
some daysin Addatigela. The spread of the disaffection to 
Rékapalle and-Dutcharti, and the fear that the hill tribes of Péla- 
varam division might join the insurgents, led to strenuous efforts 
on the part of the authorities, and troops were moved up from all 
sides. The northern and eastern frontiers of the Rampa country 
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were occupied by strong detachments of sepoys, and military poats 
were established along the banke of tho Gédévari and Saveri. 
At the same time Mr. Sullivan, First Member of tho Board of 
Revenue, was appointed (in July 1879) to visit the district and 
ascertain tho real causes of tho trouble and suggest remedies for it. 
The stops ho took, which included the deposition of the mansabdar 
and @ promise that the muttadare should thenecforth deal directly 
with Government, did much to allay the excitement, and before 
tho ond of August 1879 as many as 70 of Chandrayya’s men had 
been captured, and Rampa was comparatively quiet. 


Rékapalle was also pacified about the samo time, and tho 
apprehended rising in Pélavaram did not tako place, Tho remain- 
ing rebols wore now driven north to tho hills of Golgonda apd 
Jeypore. Ambul Reddi was captured in November 1879 and 
Chandrayya was killed in February 1880. Thoir removal broke 
the back of the trouble. Disturbances went on in a desultory 
fashion in the Vizagapstam district, and in October 1880 Tamman 
Dora made a brief incursion into that part of the country. But by 
November 1880 quict was finally and everywhere rostored. 

The most deadly foe of the police and troops engaged in 
supprersing the outbreak had boon the malaria which infests this 
part of the country. At the end of tle March 1880, out of 2,400 
men employed, no vss than 590 were on the sick list. Many 
deaths occurred, aud in many other casce those attacked were 
months bofore they completely recovered. 

‘Tho mansabdar of Rampa, as has been said, was deposed. As 
the Government order put it, ‘ for gross misconduct and oppression 
the Government have cancelled atsolutely and for over the manseb- 
dari tenure of Rampa and the mokhisa tenuro of the villages of 
the plain” The mutta held by the mansabdar was also cancelled, 
and he himself was detained as a Stute prisoner at Berhampore. 
Most of the muttadars were either reappointed or replaced, and 
their position was defined. As carly as Septembor 1879 Mr, 
‘Bullivan bad held a durbar at which the new sanads were distri- 
bated. With four exceptions, the scttloment was made with the 
mouttadar actually in undisputed possession or, where the mutta 
had been annexed by the mansabdar, with the heir of the forwer 
muttader. In arranging the terms of the tenure of each mutta, the 
loyalty or disloyalty of its owner in the recent disturbances was 
considered and the quit-rent was raised or reduced in accordance 
therewith. Generally, however, the muttaa were granted on the 
same terms as in 1848, The sanads contained two conditions; 
firstly, that 8 stipulated annual quit-rent, incloding*an abkéri tax 
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and a local fund cess, should he paid annually to Government; 
and, secondly, that the muttadar should conduct himself loyally 
and peaceably, and shonld give every assistance to the Govern- 
ment in maintaining quict and order. A warning was added that 
if the muttadar failed in his duties his mutta was liable to be 
resumed. The decision of Government as to the rights of the 
muttadars over the forests will be found in Chapter V. 

The Rampa mutta had always been in the personal enjoyment 
of the mansabdar, and was resumed by Government. It had 
formerly consisted of thirteon villages. Ten of these, with the 
title of muttadar of Rampa, were given to the munsif of Chéda- 
varam, who had given the groatost aasietance to Government 
throughout the outbreak, had been their channel of communication 
with the muttadars, had obtained information regarding the move- 
monte of the rebels, and had got together a body of armed men to 
oo-operato with the police and the troops. The grant was made 
free of qait-ront, and was conditions! on the granteo’s being of 
good behaviour, paying the local fund ocas, and presenting to the 
Collector every yoar, in token of his allegiance, a bow and throe 
arrows. The other three villages ot the Rampa mutta were given 
tothe muttadar of Marrivéde, who had oleo shown his loyalty 
during tho rebellion. 

Sirigindalapddu; One mile south-cast of Chédavaram. 
Population 75 The villago used to belong to the Bandapalli 
mutta; but at the eettloment of 1879 it waa given at the request 
of tho muttadar to a rolative of his, who was going to assist him 
in the managoment of the mutta, and who had shown himself 
loyal in the recent rebellion It pays no quit-rent, 

Tédapélli: Fourteon miles north-west by north of Chéde- 
varam. Population 466. Chief village of a hill mutta containing 
nine villagee. Tho quit-rent fixed in 1848 was Rs. 40, but it was 
illegally raised by the mansabdar to Bs. 100 in 1862. The 
muttadar did not take part in the insurrection of 1879; but many 
of his people did, and ho himself not only assisted the insurgents 
with supplies but also concealed himself from the officers of 
Government and gave them no help whatever. In consideration 
of the fact however that his mutta is an isolated and rugged tract, 
Tight in the path taken by the rebela in their raids, it was 
considered at the settlement of 1879 that his conduct was more 
due to fear of the rebels than disloyalty to Government, and his 
quit-rent was only raised to Re. 63. 

Tonnfru: Ten miles north-west of Chédavaram. Population 
80, Gives itaname to s hill mutta containing 16 villakes and 
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paying a quit-ront of Re, 85. This was returned as deserted CHAP. XV. 
at the settlement of Rampa in 1848, but by 1879 it had been re- Cuévavanam, 
occupied, and a sanad was accordingly given to a descondant of = ~~ 
former muttadar. 

Védapalli: Twelvo miles south-west of Chédavaram, Popula- Vidspalli. 
tion 198. It was given to an ancestor of the present holder by 
Government in recognition of his services in the Rampa rebellion, 
on 6 quit-rent of Rs. 15. 

Velagapalli: Eight miles south-south-wost of Chidavaram. Velagapalli. 
Population 50. The chief place in a mutta containing six villages 
and paying a quit-rent of Ra, 21. In 1848 it also included the 
Pélem mutta; but at the acttlement of 1879 it was found that 
these had beon divided, and separate eanads were accordingly givgn 
to the respective owners in that year. 

Vélamuru: Twenty miles wost-north-wost of Chédavaram, Vilemira, 
Population 35. Gives its name to a mutta containing 22 villages 
and paying a quit-rent of Its. 42. This was one of the old Rampa 
mutts, but behaved well in the 1879 rebellion, At the settlement 
of that year there waa a dispute about the succession which is 
desoribed in Mr. Sullivan's report. 

Vémulakonda: Ten miles north-west of Chédavuram. Popu- vémule- 
lation 95. Chief placo in a mutta containing ten villages nds 
and paying a quit-rent of Re, 26. The then muttadar joined in 
the rebellion of 1868, but the people took no part in the rising 
of 1879, 
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POLAVARAM DIVISION. 


Tue Pélavaram division isthe south-westernmost portion of the 
@édévari Agency, and is the only part of the district which lies on 
the right bank of the river The density of its population (103 to 
the eqnare mile) is far above that of any of the other agency tracts, 
At the permanent settlement of 1802-13 it was all included in 
the Pélavaram estate. At present only 24 of its villages are 
zamindari land, of which twelve belong to the so-called Pélavaram 
thd Pattisam estates, which are really one property in the posses- 
sion of the presont Pélavaram proprictor ; five belong to the Gttéla 
estate and four to the estate of Gangélu; and one village belongs 
to each of the muttns of Bayyanagidem, Billumilli and Jange- 
reddigidem, which throo form one cstate. The fortunes of these 
various properties are referred to below. 

Pélavaram is more fertile and more civilized than the other 
parts of the Agency. On the west and south it is as flat as the 
adjacent Yernagidem taluk, though more covered with jungle. 
It possesses no industries worth mention. The attempts made to 
discover coal at Bedadanfiru, the mica and plumbago of the 
division, aud tho chances of finding gold in its south-west corner, 
are referred to in Chapter 1. 

The Pattisam and Téduvéyi temples are well known in the 
eurrounding country, 

Gangélu; Eight miles wost-south-west of Pélavaram. Popu- 
lation 1,784. Its hamlet Hukumpéta is the head-quarters of a 
zamindari which was soquired from the Gitéla estate by purchase 
about 40 years ago, and is still held by the doscendants of the 
purchasers. It comprises four villages and pays a poshkash - 
Bes, 1,240. 

Gtdla : Fivo miles south of Pélavaram. Population 3,300. 
Contains a vernacular lower secondary school for boys and a 
Sanskrit school. It was once the chief place of one of the 
‘pergunnas’ of the ancient Pélavarem zamindari, and its history 
is sketched in the acoount of this latter below. In the cironm- 
stances there narrated, it was put up to auction in 1810. In 
1812 and 1813 it was sold for arrears of revenue, and in 1827 it 
passed by private sale toone Maniyam Venkataratnam, an ancestor 
of the prestnt holder. Since then various purchases and sales 
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have much modified the extent of the estate. The most important 
of these were the purchase of 74 hamlets of the old Négavaram 
motta and the sale of the Gangdln mutta some 40 years ago, 
The estate now comprises five villages in the Pélavaram division 
(including Négavaram and its hamlets) and five villages elee- 
whore. It pays a pesbkash of Bs. 6,721. 


Sangareddigidem: Thirty miles south-wost of Pélavaram, 
Population 1,918. Head-quarters of a small estate consisting of 
this village, Billumilli and Boyyansgidem, and paying a posh- 
kash of Re. 3,008. In 1832 Jangareddighdem was mubdivided 
from the Pélavaram estate in circumstances referred to in the 
acoount of that property below. It was subsequently bought (along 
with the other two villages) by the grandfather of the presout 
holder some 50 yoars ago. 


Péta Pattisam: A hamlet of this, called Pattisam Nidhi, 
forms a picturesque and rocky island in the Gddvari, three miles 
south of Pélavaram. ‘The population of the whole village is 2,002. 
It is called Péta (old) Pattisam to distinguish it from Kutta (new) 
Pattisam, a hamlet of Gutéla. A division of the old Pélavaram 
estate, containing five villages and paying a peshkash of Re, 5,209, 
is called the Pattisam division, but this was nover held soparately 
from Pélavaram proper. 


The village is the scene of a well attended festival at Sivarétri. 
Tho local sthala purdnam says that the Pattisam hill wont to the 
Himalayas to attend a conference of mountains, but, not being 
shown proper consideration, left the others and wont and did 
penance by itself. By mesna of this penance it induced the Siva 
of the Himalayas to leave that range and come to Pattisam, 
where he now resides in the Virabhadra temple. This temple 
also contains two stone images of women, called Aniswari and Puni- 
ewari, one of whom is represented as being in childbed. Those are 
muck worshipped by childless women dosirous of offspring. The 
seppliant places her foot on & platform in front of the figures, and 
vows that if a child like a pearl or like coral is born to her, she 
will present a pearl or a piece of coral to the images. In another 
part of the aame temple are figures of Durga and Mahishésura- 
mardhani, the form adopted by the goddess Pérvati when she 
killed thedemon Mehishésura. Sheep and fowls are sacrificed be- 
fore these idols, though they are inside the precincts of the temple. 
The spilling of blood is not aga rule permitted inside Bréhmanical 
shrines. The Virabhadra temple has two villages altached to it, 
which Bring in an annual income of about Bs. 2,000. » 
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Another sacred place on the Pattisam island is the Bhadrakéli- 
gundam, a pit in the bed of the river which is a favourite bathing- 
place. The Mahénandisvaram temple on another emall island 
four miles up the river is also fairly well known. It is supposed 
to be the residence of the bull (nand:) which belongs to the 
Pattisam temple. It has one agrahdram village as an endowment, 
and this brings in Rs. 800 a year. On the island is a cave which 
is popularly supposed to be the entrance of an underground 
passage to Benares, 

Polavaram : Head-quarters of the Agency Deputy Colleotor 
(who, however, is temporarily located at Rajahmundry) and the 
deputy tahsildar. Population 4,455. It aleo contains the office 
ofa sub-registrar, a local fund dispensary (eatabliched by Govern- 
ment in 1880), a police-station, a travollers’ bungalow, a Govern- 
ment girls’ school and an English lower seoondary school for boys. 
It was formerly the chiof place in the important zamindari of the 
same name, which formerly embraced the whole of this division 
and much of Yernagidem and Rajahmundry taluks, but now 
comprises only twelve villages paying a peshkash of Rs. 6,713. 


This estate was long under the independent rule of an ancient 
Hindu family who derived their authority from the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa, and aro said to have been desconded from that 
Tine. Little is known of the estato previous to tho British ooon- 
pation of the country, but the names of three of its zamindara, 
Venkatapati, Jagaunétha, aud Venkatardéme, havo been preserved. 
{t waa then divided into the threeestates of Pélavaram, Gitéla 
and Kottapalli, and subordinate to it was the small hill zamindari 
of Négavaram. 


Jn 1780 the zamindar, Lakshmingréyana Dévu, died leaving 
threo sons named Mangapati Dévu, Narasimha Dévu and Vijaya- 
géopila Dévu, of whom the last was the only son of bis second 
wife. Mengapati was the eldest of the three and suoceeded to 
tho zamindari. In 1781 Kottapalli, which had been temporarily 
in charge of another holder, was restored to the estate, and 
Mangapati was thus in possession of all three of the subdivisions 
uf the property. Aa he was @ minor, his diwin managed the 
estate for him. This man was the brother of Vijayagépéla’s 
mother, and he induced the Chief at Masulipatam to recommend 
(1782) that the estate should be divided into thrae so as to make 
@ provision for each of the three brothers. This was done, and 
Pélavaram fell to Mangapati, Gitéla to Vijayagdpéla, and Kotta- 
palli to Naresimha. 
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In 1785 Désu Reddi, the zamindar of Nogavaram, pretending 
that Vijayagépéle’a diwén was not inanaging tho Gitdle estate 
properly, captured that town and took the young Réja and his 
mother prisoners. He was porhaps egged on to do this by 
Mangapati, botwoon whom and Vijayagépéla’s mother there was 
n0 love lost. A force of seven companies of sepoys marched up to 
liborate the prisoners and restore order. The Nigavaram zamindar 
then moved his prisoners to his own ostate and tho English 
force accordingly marched as far as Anantapalli. The zamindar 
then returned to Gitdla, and the Knglish foree, supposing he 
would releaso the prisoncrs, retired. Ho still however refused to 
do so, and Gitéla was accordingly captured. Two sepoys were 
wonndod and about eighty peons killed and wounded on both 
sides during tho attack. Désu Reddi was sont to Masulipatam 
and Vijayagépéla was restored to Gatéla. 

Similar divturbances took place in 1786-87, when the hill 
people, who were mostly adherents of Ddeu Reddi’s, were driven 
out of the Company’s torritory by o detachment of sopoys. In 
1788 peace was for the time restored, and the jealousy between 
the branches of the Pélavaram family appeased, by placing tho 
whole of the estate under one diwén 

This diwén managed tho property efficiently till bis death in 
1790, A suocessor was then appointed with the apparont consent 
of the threo brothors. The mother of Vijayagépila refused 
however to acquiesce in the new arrangement, and made herself 
supreme in Gitdla, The Company’s troops marched up tu 
Gitéla to bring her to order, and when they arrived she was dis- 
covered with hor gon in a room in the pelace in which were two 
large open vessels of gunpowder, She threatened that if she was 
touched she would destroy herself and all that were near, and the 
Company’s officer prudently retired. The lady was ultimately 
pacified, and surrendered quietly. Sho was taken to Masulipatam, 
Vijayagépéla was detained at Rajahmundry, and Mangapeti was 
rebognixed as zamindar of the united estates of Giitéla and 
Pélavaram. Naraaimha remained in charge of Kottapalli. 

Thus far the disturbances in the estate had been due to private 
family feuds rather than to disloyalty to Government. The 
firmer revenue sdministration of the new Collectors appointed 
in 1794 however caused a real rebellion of the whole family. 
Mangapati gave a great deal of trouble to the authorities, failing 
to pay his peshkash and withholding the accounts which were 
necessary to ascertain how far he hed suffered from the reoent 
famine and what remissions should be granted him on that 
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CHAP XV. account. So obstinnte was he, that the Board of Revenue directed 
Téravaray that ho should be taken prisoner. We was accordingly seized 
——* and confined and hie estate attached; but he was afterwards 
Hiberated on his agreeing to discharge the arrears in two years, to 
give security for tho current rovenue as it fell dus, and to make 

an immediate payment of sixteen thousand pagodas. 

At this juncture Vijayogépila cscaped from Rajabmundry 
aud took refuge with Linga Reddi, a hill chicf whose eatate lay on 
the east bank of the Géddvari above Pélavaram. He was induced 
by his host and a tugitive revenue dofaulter (who had plundered 
Undi in 1798) to join them ina rebellion, and their combined 
partics commenced a jitéis by plundering two villagos in the 
Pélaveram estate. 

His brother’s revolt encouraged Mangapati to give further 
trouble about his revenuc. He claimed indulgenoo, which was 
refused. J1o promised to pay, but still delayed. THis conduct 
became rofractory and tnrbnlent; aud he made an exorbitant 
claim for a remission of over fifty thousand pagodas, and showed 
that he was prepared to back this up by force. Nogotiations 
ensued while both tho zamindar and the Government oollected 
their forcos for the expected struggle. ‘The zamindar’s demand 
was finally refused, and a military detachment moved rapidly up the 
country aud captured Pélavaram, !'he samindar however eacaped, 
and the principal object of the officer in command, who had hoped 
to end tho affair by seizing his person, was frustrated. A reward 
was offerod for his apprehension and the country was placed under 
martial law. Mangapati first flod to the Nizam’s Dominions, 
but returned when the coust was clear. A carefully plannod 
attempt to capture him at Siravdka (21 miles north of Pélavaram) 
was unsuccessful, but he fled and was apparently nevor heard of 
again. It ia supposed ho took refuge in the Rampa country. 

Meanwhile tho outbreak started by Linga Reddi aud Vijaya- 
gépéle had boen joined by the Rampa people, and sepoys had to 
bo stationed hoth at Kottapalli and Indukarpéta to keep them in 
chock. In August 1800 they attacked Indukirpéta, from which 
thoy were easily beaton back, and three days later a band of 
insurgents advanoed as far as Purnshéttapatnam opposite Péla- 
varam; and, within eight of the troops stationed there, seized the 
boats on that side of tho river so as to cut off communication. 
Vijayagépéla, whose heart had never apparently been in the 
rebellion, however surrendered; Nerasimha, the zamindar of 
Kottapalli, who had also joined in the outbresk, was captured ; 
end peace Was gradually restored. The Pélavaram estate was 
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given to a cousin named Lakshminéréyana Dévu, with whom the 
permanont sottlement was mede.! 

Since that time subdivisions and rovenne sales have played 
havoc with this ancient property. Tho first sltoralion in its 
limits occurred in 1808, when, in consequonce of the accrual of 
largo arrears of revenue, it was divided into tho three muttas of 
Gatéla, Pélavaram and Kottapalli, and tho last of these (comprising 
89 villages) was sold in auction. Gatéla end Pélavaram remained 
under tho old family, but uext ycar the zamindar (Narasimha 
Dévu) broke into rebellion and they wore both put up to auction, 
and the ancient line of tho Pélavaram zamindars camo to an ond. 

The Pélavaram mutta, of portions of which tho prosent 
Pélavaram is made up, was purchased at this sale by ono 
Bavéyamma. In 1812 it was sold again for arrears and was 
purchasod by B&hu Baléndra Bizu, and in the following year it 
was sold yet once more and was bought by Kécharla Kéts 
Jaggayya, an ancestor of tho presont zamindar. On his death in 
1832, the estate was subdivided by Government and given to 
different mombers of the family, and the only parts of it which 
remained to Rimachandra Venkatakrishna Rao, the son of 
Jaggayys aud the grandfather of tho present zamindar, were tho 
two propertics of Pdlavaram and Pattisam which (with tho 
addition of tho Nallamillipédu ostate purchased hy tho proprietrix 
who held the property from 1858 to 1888) form tho present 
vamindari. Of the other portions which wore subdivided off in 
1832, the only villago which has not since boon purchased by 
Governmont is tho Jangareddigtidem already referred to above. 
The Pélavaram ostate was under the Coart of Wards in tho yoars 
1882-35, 1846-54 and 1856-58, 

Pélavaram village contains some tombs which are locally 
stated to be those of European soldiers who fell in tho fitiirs of 
Mangapati Déva at the end of tho eighteenth contury. They bear 
no inscriptions. Another grim relic of the old disordera in theso 
parts which existed here till recontly was tho gallows on which 
Subba Reddi and Kommi Reddi, the ringleadors of the fitérs of 
1858, were hanged. This was carried away by the floods of 1900. 

Tdduvdyi: Thirty-seven miles west by south of Pélevaram. 
Population 1,627. It is well known in this part of the country 
for its Siva temple, to which many pilgrims go at Sivardtri. The 
village contains a travellers’ bungalow. 


1 This account of these distrbences has Leen abridged from Mn Morrie? 
description in the original District Manual. The authoriticn ou which ke reliod, 
which odhaist of MB, official records end printed reports, are queted by him on 
ps 975 thereof, 
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YELLAVABAM DIVISION. 


Tue Yellavaram division of the Agency occupics the north- 
easternmost cornor of the district. Tho whole of it is hilly, though 
considerable areas of level land lie among the hills, and, except for 
fiftoon villages adjoining tho plains, is covered by forost; it is also 
very malarious; the soil is poor and in the summer months 
water is always scarce; thoro are only 24 miles of motalled road 
iu the whole of it; and the inhabitants are mostly Kéyas and 
hill Roddis. Consequently it is very backward and sparsely 
populated, and contains only 31 persons to the square mile. 
Somo little irrigation is provided by a few tanks. Tho chiof 
corcals aro paddy, pulses and oil-secds; but the hill men depend 
mostly on the produce of the tamarind trees, which grow to @ 
great size, There are no industries worthy of the namo in the 
division, except a very little basket making. There aro five 
weekly markets 

Targe areas which formerly belonged to tho old Jaddangi 
estate arc now Government land, but considerablo tracts are beld 
by tho various hill muttadars referred to below. Ronnd Jaddangi 
cousiderable tracts of forest have been reserved and the Forcst 
department has opencd up these with roads. 

Addatigela: Head-quartors of the division. Population 
459. Contains a police-station, a travellere’ bungulow, a local 
fund dispensary (established 1901) and one of the four weekly 
markets of tho division. It is an insignificant place and littlo 
suited to be the head-quartors of a division, being unhealthy and 
surrounded with jungle. 

The village was the scene of somo stirring events during the 
Rampa robellion referred to in the account of Rampa above. 
Almost tho first act of the insurgent lesdor Chandrayyn was to 
burn down tho police-station there. This ocourred at the ond of 
April 1879, The station was rebuilt and re-garrisoned, but in 
June was again attacked by Chandrayya. On tho twelfth of that 
mouth some police under a European officer were attacked hy 
Chandrayya in thie neighbourhood, kept under fire for four and 
a half hours, and finally driven to take refuge in the station. 
There they wore attacked; three days later. They had to unroof 
the thatohed station buildings for fear of fire ; a reinforcement of 
20 men ser. to their rescue was driven back by Ubandrayya; 
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and a sortie of theirs was also repulsed by him. Detachmonts 
were then hurried up from various quarters, and tho station was 
relieved (without opposition) on the 25th of Junc. 

Anigérn : Two miles north-east of Addatigela. Population 
211. Is the chief village of a mutta consisting of six villages and 
paying a quit-ront of Rs 80. The muttadar’s family is deaconded 
from tho old mansabder of Jaddangi who (sec tho account of that 
place below) was deposod in 1846. His infant son had in later 
years immoneo influence with hill poople; and at the time of the 
Rampa robollion he exerted it ontirely in the favour of Government 
aud matorially to their advantage. It was decided to reward 
him by giving him tho six villages of thie mutta. ‘They had 
formerly belonged to Dutcharti; but the holder of that muttn bad 
not bohaved woll in the disturbances, and deserved no considera- 
tion. ‘The grantec was succended by his son in 1887 and the 
latter was followed by his motbor, who died in 1904. 

Dutcharti; Ton milo nearly north of Addatigela ; popula- 
tion 308. It is the chicf villago of the hill mutta of the same 
namo which pays a quit-rent of Bs 1,200. Till 1881 this was a 
part of tho Golgonde taluk of Vizagapatam district. It was 
originally held on sorvico tenure under tho old Golgonde zamindar. 
His oxtnte was sold for arrears and bought in by Government in 
1837; und the muttadare under him thas became diroct holders 
under Government on a servioo tenure. 

This seriously lowored their status, as they wore diroctly subjovt 
to the surveillance of the Colloctor’s nativo dmin; and soveral 
disturbances folluwod.! 

At the time of the oulbroak of the Rampa rebollion of 1879 
in this district the Golgonda muttadars bad no such griovances 
against Government as existed in Rampa; but thoy still fretted 
against tho restrictions which had beou pluced upon thoir powers, 
and tho wore daring spirits among thom were moved by solicita- 
tions from across the border, by a bunger for loot, and by a desire 
5 pay off old acores against the police. 

The chief of the maleontents was Uhvkka Venkan Dora, 
muttadar of Dutcharti, whose grandfather had boen manager of 
that mutta, and, on the death of his master without issue, had 
obtained a sanad for it himself. Tho first outbreak was caused by 
the action of one Dwérabandham Chandrayya, a man of some 
substance, who afterwards becamo one of the chief leader: of the 
rebellion. His house was searched, during his absenco, by the 


1 Those aro referred to in the account of Golgouda tuluk ui the Vezugepatent 
Garetteer. 
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OHAP. XV. polico in oonuoction with a dacoity. Furious that such a thing” 
Ynruavanam, should have been done whon only hia womenfolk were present, he 
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collocted all tho Imdmashes in the surrounding villages, desconded 
into Dutcharti and burnt tho police-station of Addatigela. 
This was at the end of April 1879. Numerous parties of 
insurgents who wero beating up reoruita, flying for ehelter, or 
levying black-mai! now resorted to this country ; and, though no 
furthor open outrages wore committed, troops had to be sent up 
into those hills. 

Chekka Venkan Dora, muttadar of Dutcharti, had avoided 
any overt act of rebellion, But it was tho belief of all tho 
offivers, civil and military, who acrved in those hills, that he had 
encouraged Chandrayya on the andorstanding that his own 
villages should be spared from plundor. It was beyond doubt 
both that bis villagos were not plundered and that he conld, if he 
liked, have crushed the outbroak there and provented the destruc. 
tion of Addatigela. Whon, theroforc, the rebellion was ovor, it 
was docided to romove Chekka Venkan Dora from his mutta. 
iis brother, tho present muttadar, way appointed in 1881, At 
the same time the six villages which now constitute the mutta of 
Anigéru (9.0.) wore takon from Dutcharti to roward tho loyalty 
of anothor influential bill chief. The muttas of Juteharti and 
Guditéra, which were thought to he more accossible to the officers 
of this district, wore aluo transferred from the Vizagapatam to the 
Qédiyari Agency in the same year.' 

Gurtédu, or Guditdru, is a village of 300 inhabitants and 
containing a travellers’ bungalow, which gives its namo to a 
mutta in the extreme north-cast of the division. Like Dutcharti, 
it formod till 1881 o part of the Golgonda taluk of the Vizaga- 
patam district. It pays Rs, 70 quit-rent. It is quite isolated 
from tho rest of the Yellavaram division by the Dumkonda hill 
and can ouly be reachod by the Yeduvampula pasa through the 
Vizagapatam district or from Chédavaram vid Béduliru. Horses 
cannot get across this pass, and clephants have to be lightly laden. 
Along it may he seon the remains of the sangara built by the hill 
men during the Rampa rebellion. 

Jaddangi: Nino miles east by north of Addatigela; popu- 
lation 637; contains a travellers’ bungalow. Was once the head- 
quarters of a mansab which was formerly held on service 


' Notifiontion No. 217, Indiowl, dated 29th Juno 1681, For these troubles 
in Golgouda, sec tho minute, died November Ist, 1881, of Mr. D.F.Carmichael, 
Member of Council, who was nppointed ae Spocial Commissioner to arrauge 
@ setilemont.t 
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tenure under the old zamindar of Peddépuram. When that CHAP. XV. 
zamindari fell into the hands of Govornment, the muttadar held Yruvavanan. 
on the same tonure directly under tho new owners. He rebelled ~ 

in 1845 and the mutta was accordingly resumed. It contained 

80 villages. 

At Jaddangi is held one of tho fow markets in Yollavaram. 

Near tho village is a cave coutaining thé image of the well-known 
Brihman saint Méndavya Mahémuni, who is supposed hy the 
local poople to have lived in the cave. The river Médéru is said 
to have been called after him. 

Kéta : Twelve miles north-north-west of Addatigcla, Kéta. 
Population 105. Coutains a police-station, and is the chief village 
of the hill mutta of tho same name, but_is a petty collection of 
hnte, It in said to havo originally formod a part of the Rampa 
mansabdar's ostate, under which it was properly hold on servico 
tenure. Under the muttadar there are five sub-muttas; namely, 
thoso of Yerragonds, Yarlagedda, Pasaraginni, Nutakamaddi, 
and Samagodda. Of those the first named pays a kattubadi to the 
muttadar of Re. 80 a year, aud the others cach Rs 50. Tho 
muttadar himeolf paye Government on annnal quit-rent of 
Ra, 210. 

The polico-station seems to have Leen taken by the insurgonts 
at the commoncomont of the Ltampa rebellion, aud an attempt made 
on March 17th 1879 by a force of police to reach and holt it waa 
unsuccossful. It was howover soon re-occupied, and resisted 
several attacks during April. It is now tho most unpopular station 
in the district. 

Méhenapuram: Seven miles north-west of Addatigela, Mébann- 
Population 138, It is the chief village of a bill mntta ‘which was ™™*"" 
formerly under the mansabdar of Rampa, and since 1879 has been 
held on service tenure direct from Government, The quit-reut 
is Re. 25, 

Nellipadi: Twenty miles south-south-west of Addatigela Nellipiai, 
Population 835. Contsina a travellers’ bungalow and weekly 
market. The village is held on mokhésa tenure. It was given 
to the father of the late mokhésadar, who died in 1906, in 
recognition of his services to Government. Tho village was 
formerly part of the Rampa mansabdar’s property. The quit-rent 
is Ba, $50. 

Pandrapéle: Eight miles north-west of Addatigela, Popu- Pandrapéle. 
Jation 87, Another of theold Rampa muttay. Tho father of the 
present quttadar, who is also the muttadar of Kéta, was confirmed 
in possession in 1879 on a quit-rent of Ra. 70. 
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Ramavaram : Seventeen milos north-west of Addatigola and 
inoluded in the Kéta mutta. Contains a travellers’ bungalow. On 
o hill near this village is a small cave in which are four idols. 
From the rook above hong stalactites from which water drips on 
to the figures below The temple of Vievaudths in this village is 
worshipped *hy the Saivites in the neighbouring hills every 
Sivarftri. The god is considered especially potent in granting 
prayers for childron 

Virabhadrapuram : Three and a half miles cast by south of 
Addatigela ; population 225 On the Dévude Pinjari hill close 
hy ig a small cave in which is an idol called Virabhadrasvémi, 
This iy worshippod every Nivaratri hy the neighbouring bill 


poople. 
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Abkéri revonuo, 183-185. 
Abn Hagsan, 234, 235, 
dams Résu, 64. 

Addanki, 25, 

Addntigole, 186, 271, 284, 

Adivipdlem, 215, 

AAministration, of land revenue, 160-180 ; 
of salt, abkéri, &o,, revenas, 181-187 ; 
of jnatioo, 184-195, 

Adnot, Captain, 230, 231, 232. 

‘Agency tracts, described, 2; Musalmnns 
few in, 88; hongos in, 43; food in, 45, 
186, witchcisft believed in, 45; 
ing ‘cultivation in, 78; foronte in, D2- 
101 passa; rest-houses in, 133; 
vemoity in, 140, oyclono in, 144; 
malariu iu, 148, oduoation in, 153; 
revenue system of, 174-8; extent of, 
177; Balt Act not cxtendod to, 183; 
arinck revonue in, 184; liquor shops in, 
185; toddy revenuo in, 185; opium 
and homp droge in, 186; Income-tex 
Act not oxtouded to, 187 ; atamp revonue 
ju, 187; administration of justice in, 
180; alterations in tho limits of, 190 ; 
litigation in, 191 ; loos! boards in, 198. 

Agricultural farm, 75, 76, 283. 

‘Agrioulturo, 68-79. 

Agrioalturia economic condition of, 90, 

Aibole inscription, 19, 333. 

Momér, 130 10 192. 

Ale-nd-din (Bihmani king), 284. 

Alexander, Rev. F. W. N., 68, 

Alléde Beddi, 26. 

‘Allahabed inscription, 18, 233, 

‘Allaya Véme Roddi, 26. 

Alluvium of the delta, 9. 

Alpa Ehén, 26. 

Amalépuram taluk, 200-206. 

Amalépocam town, timber dépdt at, 101; 
Teal and silver work at, 106; rice mil! 
in, 110; raiufall ut, 185; vaccination 
compulacry in, 160, district munsif at, 
191; sub-rogistrar in, 191; onion, 197 ; 
described, 201. 














Amarivati, 17, 207, 950. 
Ambéfipéta, 15, 107, 112, 201. 
‘Ambul Reddi, 264, 274, 975. 


American Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 





Anautepalli, 281. 
Anapa Ashwa Rao, 259 

naparti, 284, 

ndhra Bréhmans, 61. 
Andhras, 17, 18, 
Angleynlapédu, 229, 
Anionts on the Giidivari, 79-89, 262. 
Anigéru, villuge anc mutta, 285, 268. 
Animiata, 42, 
Anna Boddi, 24, 25, 242, 
Anuavarem, 22, 
Antarvédi, 106, 217, 
Antelope, 36. 
Anupitema Mayadu, 234, 
Anwar-ud-din, 236, 28, 
Appanapélaiyam, 226, 

ramA pratas 53. 
Areoa palma, 72, 8, 

tikerevala, 137. 

iyavattem, 89, 212, 

Arreok, 118, 183. 
Artosian wells, 90, 111. 
Arts and industries, 102-112, 
‘Arandol, Siz A. T,, 95. 

‘sard systom of revenue, 167. 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company, 115, 
Asdke inscriptions, 17. 
Atréyapuram, 39, 201, 
Attiverman, Pallava king, 18, 
Aarangscb, 29, 208. 
Austrian Lioyd stoamers, 115, 
Avenues, 124, 
Ayinavalli, 110, 202, 
Ayyoparésn-Kottapulli, 256. 








Badaguata vilago, 267 

unta village, 267. 
Baguvatas, UO. 

Béhu Baléndra Résu, 289. 
Ballacute, 127. 

Bamboo, 3, 105, 108, 181. 
Bandapall: mutts, 266, 
Bandérulankn, 103, 202. 
Bangle-making, 108, 226, 240,256. 
Bank of Madras, 116. 





7. 
Barry & Co., Mem T. H,, 78, 116, 
Bésa Gollaa, 61. ’ 
Buskets, 108, 284, 
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Bestar state, 60-62, 8, 105 

Bathing places, 6 

Bevéyamma, 288 

Bayard, Mr , 163 

Bayyenagédem, 279 

Boers, 15, 7),77- 

BedadanGro, 2, 10 

Boll-metal work, 105 

Bench courts, 191 

Bendemfrianke, mouth of the Gédavan 
near, 6; Enghsh factory eat 29, tahen 
by the French, 31, {mest block, 98, 
99, rope made at, 107, consting trade 
of, 187, K.I Co's trade at, 201, de- 
seribed, 202, tomple buslt by « Pall of, 





Hongal gram, 71, 76, 77 

Bors-bers, 150 

Bout & Co, Messrs, 115 

Rotel, 8, 72 

Meswhda, 9, 105 

Bhndrachalam entat , 269 

Dhadréchalam taluk, Christian mission in, 
42, paddy sesnuns in, 68, forcate in 
92, 04, 95, 100, weights wud measures 
am, 118, 114, 131, former rn, 120, 127, 
travellers’ bungelows 3 138, fever am, 
150, sottloment of 174 177, Rozetra 
thon Act extonded to, im, Local Boards 
Act withdrawn trom, 196, desoribed, 
258 266 

Bhadrachalam towr, gold and rock orys- 
fale found ucea, 11, Mogaltuian family 
Hod to, 85, remiall at, 135, Asmatant 
Baperintondent of Police at, 194, 
described, 25) 

Bhadrakéhgundam, 280 

Bhanuyyamma, 226 

Bhntrasne, 54 

Bhymnray, 16 

Bhnnavaram, 207, 214 260, 

Brhkuvolu, diam, 8, 113, 
197, 240. 

Bilamills, 279 

Buphpetam, 200 

Bursaya, 3, 6 

Brrawys Konde, 

Birampalh mutta 207, 


village, 191, 


Bison, 16. 
Buon Hill, 3, 18, 67, 97 
Black-buck, 15 


Black gram, 71, 76, 77 
Black-water fovcr, 150. 
Blanford, Mr W 11, 10 
Blood tends among Kéyaa, 62 
Boats, 127, 18) 

Bobbs: lanka, 81, 127 
Robbarlenke canal, 146 
Kobtih, Mahar dye of, 222 
Bédosakuiu, 107, 127 
Bodugédem hills, 8, 268 
Bodal6ra village and wutts, 267, 278, 286. 
Bégams. 58, 104. 

Boileau, Mr., 98. 


Bolagonda mutta, 267 

Botany, 12. 

Boundaries of the chstriot, 1 

Brébmans, drors of, 44, food uf, 45, de- 
senbed, 5], number of students among, 
155, Tamil section of, 204 

Brendis, Bir D , 92 

Biase work, 105, 292, 295 

Bride ynoe, 49. 

Bridgos, 125, 248. 

Butub India Steam Nevigetion Company, 
115, 

Brodie, Mr V Ay 168 

Brown, Mr P H, 126 

Buckingham canal, 130 

Baddhrem, 17, 20 

Rnffnloen, 18 , 
248, 268. 

Building stone, 2) 

Buluau Achayya, 202 

Burma, 186 

Bussy, M, Northern Circars ceded to, 80, 
takes Bendamtilanke, 202, Nilapalh 
and Injaam 218, fort bait by, 221, 
iW Rejabmunury, 245 

Battayagddem, 30 





erihee of, 48, 222, 241, 





Cain, Rev J 4¥, 55, 6U, L4U, 260, 
Cun, Mos J, 112 

Calhand, General, 33, 

Cumbs 45, 71, 76, 77. 

ae Baptist Mimuon, 40, 151, 210, 


, nape ‘conga, 242 

Cape Gédavars, 113. 

Carmchul, Mr , 268 

Carpentry, 155. 

Carnota urens. Soe Sago Palm, 

Conte doiticn, 17. 

Castes, 60-67, 192-194 

Castor, 76, 77, 107, 116 

Caronrins plantwtaone, 

Cattle, 13, Te 16. tans for, 16, 117, 201, 

Cometorios at Cocanuda, 210, Connga, 
211, Dowluwbwernm, 941; Drakelare- 
mam, 252, Nilspalh, 213, Pélavaram, 
288, und Rayahmundhy, 246 

Corvops Candoteana, 99 

Chagalla, 35 

Chaila Peddy, 228, 

Chalukya Bhunaveram, 207 

Cheluky as, 18-20, 249 

Chémaurlakéte, 214. 

Chembers of Commerce, {14 

Chandhavola, 28, 24 

Chandrayye, 274, 275, 284, 286 

Chandmti, 32, 297. 

Chattrams 188, 198, 199, 240. 

Chavala mutta, 267. 

Chebrdin, 28, 24, 228, 220 

Chekke Venken Dore, 285, 286 

Chentsns, 59, 205. 
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Cherla Béja, 46. 

Cheroot factory, 114. 

Chottia, 67. 

Chidugtéru mutta, 267. 

Chegurupannu, 165, 272, 278. 

Chitlangi, 224. 

Chindédu Gerava, 204. 

Chinns Malla Résu, 24, 255 

Chintz-atamping, 105 ; in Cocanada taluk, 
207; Gollapélaiyem, 212; Somalkot, 
214, Poddépuram, 224; Rejehmandry, 
248 , Tuni, 256. 

Chéda, 22, 23, 

Chéduversm n, 266, 277 

Ohédavaram town, rainfall wt, 136 , speoial 
Hill Police Roserve at, 196 ; duacribod, 
26R; attack on, 273; grant to the 
munsif uf, 276; pass from, 280. 

Cholam, 45,76, 77, 78. 

Chélsa, 19, 20. 

Cholora, 149. 

Chollangi, 208. 

Chopakonds mutta, 268. 

Choultries, 133, 198, 199, 240, 

Shown, 187 

hristian Missions, 89, 161, 246. 

guia 3 39, 

Church Missionary Society, 41, 262, 

Olan Line Steawers, 116. 

Choate, 1. 

Clive, Lord, 31, 33. 

Coal, 9,10, 

Cocanude cauui, 113, Lic. 

Cocanuda taluk, 207 216, 

Cocanada taluk board, 116, 

Cocanada town, meteorological observa 
tions nude at, J2; fishing noer, 16; 
Dotob factory at, 20, Frouch foroos in, 
82, 43; Christian rmwesious in, 41, 42; 
twhacoo-factory in, 78, salt. creek at, 
85; artesian well in, 90; firewood 
market in, 98, 99, timber markot in, 
101; cotton dyring in, 104, motal worl 
in, 105, 108, 207 ; wood-carving at, 106, 
oil fectorioy in, 107; rope exported 
from, 107; shov-making in, 108, print. 
ing prosnes in, 110; rico milla in, 410; 
workshopa in, 111, trade of, 118, 218; 
harbour at, 113; navigation system 
























from, 130; chatiram at, 134; rainfall 
at, 135 , poor-house at, 141 ; tidal wave 
vaceinution 


in, 1435 oycluno at, 144; 
compulsory in, 160, medica 
in, 161; ‘school first establ 
158; college at, 157; Collector's head- 
quartors at, 168; salt factory iu, 181, 
182, fisb-onring near, 183; taverna in, 
185; port of, 187; courts im, 191; 
duairiot and sub-registrars in, 191; 
bench conrt ut, 192; municipality, 197; 
chine stamping in, 207; described, 
208-210; granted to ‘Pithéparam 
family, 285; Dutch at, 286; French 
driven to, 236. 
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Cook-fighting, 45. 

Cocoanut palm, 8, 72, 89, 205; bre ropes, 
107, 201; leaf mata, 105; oil, 107, 117, 
205 ; oil-rake, 107. 

Coir ropes, 107. 





Comniittec of cirouit, 162, 18k. 
Comprapollam, 149, 






1, 209, 823, 227-233, 
. 327, 298, 282, 





Conflane, Marquis d 
Conjeoveram, 18, 19, 3 
Contract distillery wapply system, 188, 
Oopper work, 105. 
Coriuga island, 88, 
Coringa Rice Mills 
Coringa river, 
Coringa town, fishiuy neaz, 16 
reserve near, 8 

5 





1 110, 115, 218, 


o 








a forest, 
wenlo bridge at, 126 ; 
pundations by the sou 
; tidal wave in, 143; fish curing 
at, 183; foreign trade of, 187; luwlese= 
ness (in 178!) in, 189; wub-ropistrar at, 
191; deputy talsildar at, 192; decline 
of the port of, 210; described, 210, 
Cosby, Sir Henry, 33, 248. 
Cotton, dyoing of, 104, weavin 
nade in, 126, 117, 210 Seo 
ing. 
Cotton, Sir Arthur, 41, 80, 86, 128, 
Cotton and Rundall, Mosme, 74, 
Courta, 189, 101. 
Cows, 13, 
Orinve, 67, 102. 
Crocodslos, 25, 
Cuddilore sandstone, 
Cuitivation expenses, in, 173, 
Canniughem, Lieatenant, 143, 
‘Customs, 186, 187, 
Cat-stone, 11, 
Cyclonen, 12, 144, 











of, 108; 
lsu Woav- 





Dakshe, sroritive of, 202. = 
Dabberysu latifelsa, 100, 101. 





44, 58, 203, 201. 
te, 268. 


Disu toa, 281. 

Date poluy, 105, 108, 185, 

Daulagiri, 241. 

Deesan. ugar and Abkéri Co., 
184. 

Deer, spotted, 15. 

Dekkalas, 60. 

Delhi Darbar Exhibition, 106. 

Density of the population, 38. 

Depnty tohsildare, 192. 

Dévéngas, 102, 104, 109. 

Dévarapalli, 369, 270, 

Dévadu Pixjari pill, 988. 


109, 101, 


202 


Dewalamurry barrier, 128. 

Dhall, 77. 

Dharsmallsporam, 221, 

Dharamkétu, 18. 

Dholes, 15, 

Disoases, #8, 62, 67, 146-150 

Dispensaries, 161, 152 

Distillory and mgnr factory al Sumslkut, 
1tl, 184, 185 

Distmot Bourd, 196 

Distriot Conrt, 191. 

District manmfs, 189, 191, 

Divi Bisbaane, 51, 

Divinonal charges, 178 

Trvaroe, 49, 

Dogs, wild, 15. 

Dontamérn estate, 222, 226 

Doraohintalapélom mutta, 208 
oras, 175, 176, 
onble crop land, 174, 

Dowlashworam auicat, 15, 74,79, 140 

Dowlashweram town, doseriphun of tho 
Géduvan ut, 6, Romeu Cathole chapel 

43, molal work at, 105, wood- 

curving at, 108, sdols made at, 106; 

onl factors in, 107, shoe-makiug 1n, 

108, workshops at, 110, urohitects an, 

110, twat sorvico to, 127, 131, vacoins- 

{aun oom pulaury 10, 160, polor station 

for, 194, union, 197, described, 240 

Drawage, 198 

Drékebaramam, cattle fer at, 15, 117, 
insenption at, 24, 26, Jain rehe 
39, mosjue at, 39, wood carving at, 
106, aub registrar im, 191, amon, 107, 
huge hugam at, 207, dovcrihed, 260. 

Drawing, 1569 

Dros, 44. 

Dry oultrvation, 76 70 

Dneb, 1 

Dodskue, 39 

Duukonde lil, 3, 286 

Durmagédem avtaut, 4, 129, 147. 

Dammegédem canal, 128, 129. 

Dummagédem village, formation ot rocks 

9, 128; Chuistion mission at, $1, 

; human aaorihces near, 68, Kéya 
foutaval near, 64, Inco work at, 112, 
dos nibed, 262. 

Dupets land, 94, 178 

DuppalapSdi, 108, 240. 

Dutch, the, 29, 2U9, 238, 252, 

Dutoharti mutte, 286 

















Earth goddens, festival of, 65. 
Barth-ault, 183 

East Const Railway, 188 

Scouvmo condition of agrioultunata, 90. 
Eduoation, 159-169. 

Hlophantisas, 150, 224. 

Hliott, Sir Welter, 154. 

Ellore cansl, 183. 


INDEX, 


Bllore, reduced by Pulakémn, II, 19; 
olueftains of, 26, slego of, | 38; 
plandered by Hall Reds, 28, Maréthaa 
maroh through, 30; attacked by Colonal 
Forde, 92; timber sent to, 101; Mus- 
‘almen court at, 188; defeat of the 
samsndar of, 235- 

Fnchampalhy, 128, 120. 

Exowe system of salt administration, 161. 

Exports, 112, 182, 






Factorien, at Cooanads, 210, of tho Kast 
Inde Company, 212, 213. 

Family derties, 47 

Famines, 136-141, 163, 164, 107. 

Faim (agricultural), at Samalkot, 214, 

Faune, 13, 

Ferishia, 24 

Ferrios, 126 

Ferry mame, 180 

fire protection im foronta, 97. 

Fischer, Oaptain, 82. 

Fuh, 15. 

Fivb-ouriug yards, 183. 


Floods, 7, 144-147, 167 
Flora, 





» 1s 

Food, 45 

Forbos, Mr, H., 83 

Forde, Col , 31, 227-232, 245, 

Foreigeu liquor, 185. 

Forests, 92-1U1, 

Forts at Bandapéch, 255, Déverepalli, 
260, Dharamallépurey: 221; Kéru- 
kouds, 25; Nagarum, 21°, Nollepalli, 
269, Peddapwam, 224, Tétapalh, 236 ; 
and Vaddigédem, 259. 

Foxos, 16. 

French, the, 29, 80, 81. 

Fruit trees, 100. 

Fonerals, 50, 
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Gabriol, Rey. Thomus, 40, 
Gayspatis of[Oreea, 26. 

all-nute, 101. 

Cumalles, $8, 57, 188. 

Gamblo, Mr. J.8., 88. 

Game, 16. 

Game rales, 97. 

Ganaysti (Kékatiya), 24, 
Gavepavarem aa, 69. 

Gangavarem, 953. 

Gangélu mutta, 278. 

Ganje, 186, 

Ganasvaram, squeduot, 86; canal, 1485 


Garnet, 11. 
Gaur, 15. 
Genridévipéte, 9, 10, 11, 





INDEX. 


Gantami Gédavari river, 6, 6, 145, 147. 
Gavere Bisu, M.R-Ry. B., 166, 
Gavudn Jettie, 
Gedara bark, 89, 
Goeddéda mutta, 268, 270. 
Gooee, wild, 15, 
Geology, #-10. 
Georgapet, 110, 213. 
Gingelly, 71, 76, 77, 107, 116. 
Glasfurd, Captain, 259. 
Glare, banglon, 108; bd lea, 285. 
Gneisa, 8. 
Goats, 14. 
Gédéras, 248, 
Géilévari Coal Co., Ltd., 10, 31. 
G6dévari rivor, origin of 
2, described, 4-7; small jamo 
in, 15, irrigation from, 7 
floated down, #75; bridyea o 
244; forrion acroos, 326, 127; eunctity 
of, 217. 
Qdkavaram, 112, 242, 273. 
Gold, 11. 
Goldemiths’ weights, 117, 
Gollamémidéda, 108, 197, 207. 
Gollapétaiyam, 104, 106, 207, 212, 
Gollapélom, 209, 
Gotlaprélo, 81, 224, 227, 228, 231, 
Gollas, 109, 193, 7 
@énngadem, 242. 
Gondw ana rocks, Lower, 9 
Gonka I, 23, 
Gouka TI, 28, 
Gonks IH, 23, 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co., Monmye., 115. 
Gorikunadi river, 8. 
Gétamiputre, 18. 
Goverumont Afent, 190. 
Gévinda 1II, 20. 
Gévinda Déva, 28. 
Graham, M. . 
Grain, stores of, 70 
Grant, Mr., 226, 2: 
Grant Daf, Sir M. 


<n, 76, 77. 

Grouvd-not ofl, 317, 

QGddarugunta, 183. 

Gadit6rv, villaxo and mutta, 246 

Gadanmlakhandrika, 217, 

Guinea-worm, 150 

Gullapfdi, 11. 

Gundéils, 262. 

Gundavaram, 209. 

Gunny-bag, 56, 105, 117. 

Gauntér famine, 138. 

Gurtéda, village und mutta, 286. 

Ghtéln, ostate, 35, 278, 280, villaze. 5, 
127, 28 

Guitinsdévi, 6 uote. 




















trade in, 113. 






i 153, 











Haidar Ali, 34. 
Hatg, Major-General, 41, 86. 
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Tiaihiye chiefs, 28. 
Hajeo Housaum, 209. 
Hii Huss 
Tiall, Wilson’ & Co. 
310. 
Hamilton, Captain, 213, 
Tamsavaram, 108, 255, 256. 
Harduncha brnata, 100. 
Heres, 15, 45. 
Morichandana, 28, 
Maxpor, Rev. J. U., 4. 
Havelly Innd, 360. 
Haviland, 160, 163, , 163, 
Hemp-ara: 
Tides and skins, 107, 118. 
Ell cholum, 7 





Messrs, 115, 182, 









Hiuon 'Vaiang, 1 
Hook-swunging, 20; 
Hope island, 14, 
orve-gram, 71, 78,77. 





Houac-boata, 131. 
Houro-buitding, 110. 
Uoano-tax, 1 
Tlouses, 13. 
Hukumpétn, 278 

crifienn, Gt, 

nes, Lis, 211, 215. 

Husrain \li Khan, 38, Wu, 246. 
Howpantvad Sankaragir enimidat, 260, 











Idigus, ahikéris, 10, ovste goldena of, 18, 
described, 57; muts made by, 105; vile 
making of, 107 ; prote ot, 185, 

Imports, 113. 

Inams, 179, 140 

187. 
Indigo t tonios, 180, ate. 











indtdwati river, t. 

Indukés ptt, 282. 

Industries 102-112, 210 

Injarnin estate, 213, 224, 

Injaram villaye, on the Gautam: Gédavari, 
3,05 English faotury at, 24; token Ly 
the French, 31, mandation by the sea 
at, 142; lonw hy floale in, 144, 
custours station at, 147 5 deweribed, 212, 

Innen & C: 








; Allahabad, 
18, 233 ‘Antarvédi, 
218; Bhimavaram, 208; Chandhavélu, 
24, Chebréiu, 23,24; Drékehérimam, 
24, 26, 251; Nanéghét, i8; Pilakolln, 
26; Polivéla, 21, 26, 208; Pithé- 
porem, 238, 2883 Rajahmundry, 25, 
$44; Berpaveram, 216; and dimhs- 
chaben o 
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Insoriptions of Allids Reddi, 26; An6ke, 
17; Attivarmon, 18; a4; 
Gétamipaira, 18; Kétaya Vone Reddi, 
26, 208, 215; Kuléttunga 1, 215; Mal- 
lappa Ii, 315; Prataps Rudra, 24, 903 5 
Prithiviméle, 18; Pulekénin If, 19, 283 ; 
Rajarkja (Chélukya), 251; Samudra- 
gupta, 233; Vishonvardhana Mahéeéje, 
415; of Andlras, 18; Chélukyea, 228; 
Rikatiyes, 203; K6nas, 
31; Pallavas, 18; 
a, 208, 23¢, 244, 25, Vélanandu 
ohicfa, 203, 283, 
Int périlu, 49, 
Inundations by the sea, 14". 
{pps tre, 62, 185. 
Iron, 11. 
Irv ion, 79-90, 132, 149. 
Ibiends in the G6-lkvaai river, 6. 









Jackals, 16, 45, 

Jaddangi, vstate and village, 
‘285, 386. 

Tofer Ali, 30, 

Jaffer Ally Khan, 208, 

Toga Kao Néywiu, 294, 

Jagammapste union, 108, 109, 222, 225; 
gamindari, 222, 221. 

Jagnannikpur. Sco Joganubthapuram. 

Jegenneps te, JUS, 106, 257, 218. 

Tagaundtha of Pétavaram, 280. 

Jagannéthapuram, Duteh fnotory at, 20; 
Bospitat ot, 1815; wnlt factory, 182, 
182 ; haulet of Cocanadn, 209; cemetery 
nt 210. 

Tagnnntyakulapilniyan, 250, 

Texapatt Riva, 32, 33, 20H, 246, 

Jogapatinignram union, 197, 229, 234, 

Jager magén ipéta, 211 

apéta, 207 

'y, 74, 185, 220, 224. 

Jails, 185. 

Jain wells, 49, 80. 

Jains, 38 ; roliow of, 39, 202, 212, 220, 238. 

Safe village, 267. 
Haru, 39. 

Tampalli estate, 164, 

Jaugam Palioéntn Sémbayya, Sirdar, 269, 
274 





164, BNd, 

















Inngercddigédem estate, 279, 243. 
Jattr nyatom, 91, 112 

Aeporaréie, 106, 107, 210. 

Mugumitli, 36, 

Johnatono, Mr , 252. 
Joint reut system, 163, 187, 169. 
Janylo-fow!, 15. 
Jungle sheep, 
Tustion, administration of, 188-196. 
Ante ropes, 107, 
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Kadali, 228. 

Kedayam, laterite quarries of. 124. 

Kniléaa fort, 284. 

Kakéra panchakam, 219, 

Kékotiyas of Warangal, 23, 24, 203. 

Kékinade, 210, 

Kéakira mutta, 968. 

Kalinga kingdom, 17, 22. 

Kaling: wood, 29. 

Karmamcet, 35. 

Kemmareddipalaiyam, 204, 

Kamnugs, 65. 

Kamsalas, theit dross, 44; food, 45; onste 
goddess, 48; motal-work, 105, 282, 225, 
241, 248; wood-carving, 106; and 
cuneien! instramentn, 106, 

thi rocks, 9, 

Kénakalapéts, 215. 

Kandikappa, forert Llook, 88, AA, 

Kandrak6ta, 48, 222, 253, 

Képavaiain tank, 88, 240, 

Kapilésveaa, 26, 244, 

Képna, wukdrin, 16; described, 66; cotton 
dyed by, 104; painting af, 106; vil- 
making of, 1073 Bougles mndo by, 108, 
240 ; dy cing nud chinte-ntamping of, 256. 

Karam Diulu Dora, 269, 

Karnabnttus, 48, 5R, 102, 104, 

Kas-kas tatticn, 214, 

Katema Reddi, 25 

Kétava Vémns Kodi, 26, 208. 

Katorn, 240. 


at i 58, 
Kaew! lary, 30 
Kellock Le per Tome, 161. 
Keromne otl, 107, 118. 117. 
Késaneknrrn, 208. 
Rinarrdni rivor, 12. 

King, I)r,, 5, 11. 
Kirlampddi, 222, 2 4, 
Kintna canal system, 180. 
Knox, Captain, 
Kooharla K6ta Jaggayya, 288. 
Komaragiripntnam, 203. 

‘Kématin, 46, 45, $8, ha, 

Kommi Kodéi, 288. 

Ké6ns Reddi, 25. 

Kéna sme, 1 noto, 20: 

Ké6ne Sn Drévider, 24, 205, 218, 
Kooappapéta, 188, 


Ronde edi 6. 
Kondamodalu ortate, 289. 
Kondemudh, 18. 
Kandapalle, 28, 27, 28. 
Kondavid, 25, 36, 27, 38. 
K6pulli forest biock, 97. 
Korra, 77. 

Rérckonda, 24, 25, 242, 264. 
Ké6te, village and matte, 287. 
Kéte Bémachondrapnram catete, 164, 166, 
Kéti, 248. 




















INDEX 


Rotapalh estate 263 28, village, 6 127 
184, 262 


Kotta Pattisim 270 

Kottni ostato, 324 258, 

Kottapall vullage i Pithepuiam diymion, 
103, 104, 232, in Rajahmundry taluk, 
35, 89, 340, 243, 282 im Tun: divis on, 
355, 256 

Kottapéta, ravutall at 186, vaccmution 
compulsory in, 150, sub iepintiar at 
191, doputy tataldy at 192° union, 

Kottrpda, 183 

Réttinn, 822 

hotwals, 194 

Kaveada forest block 47 

Kovvéa, 8,127 

K6y ts ‘cattle raed by 13, hern sporte 
men, 16 asastod Subbr Reis 30, 
doar tied, 60, forcat prrvlegen of, 44, 98 
47, nob mmmuno fom malar, 14s, 
rack mannfaci nie of 18+ 

Kuhn Dév1 Rayo 27 241 

harshna Rao Nayudu 235 

Kshani Muktesverem 202 

Kudtraram, iw salt frctacer 181 

Kulottunga ( hod) “sonka 23 

Ealéttongn (hots t, 21215 

Komére Malipati, 236 

Kaman rama, 260 

Kumata Venkate Mainy 1 Rao 247 

Knméirdévan , 127 

Komaragin Redd: 20 

Komarasvamesdon 22 

Kém1 Redds, 25 242 

Adnnvaram, 127 258, 284 208 

Kundada multe 269 

uneninmepetn 215 

Kuteovada, 270 





Lala, 107 248 

Lace warle, 12 

Lafiamme, Rov th k 4 

Lakehmingrasimba Kio, Tamu, 981, 962 

Lakshinmaray ins Devn (twa pers ns) 280, 
283 


Lally, Count de, 3% 
Lembarha, cattle brought by 18 
Tnnd-coss, 197 

Lend-customs, 166, 187 

Toand measures, 190 

Land Revenuo Admimatition 160 180 
Languages spoken, 88 

(ankala Gannavaram, 257 

8,26, 76, 170, 178 





Lepers, 182, 190 

Lighthouse | 114 

Lime, 250 

Taneal meaamicn, 120 

Lings Halijas, 108, 225. 

Linge Reddi (two persons), 269, 289 
. 
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Langamparts, RY 22 

Tanga + 8, 207 

Linton Memouat Behnal, 156 
Laquid me tsurer, 11s 

Liquor, 64 

Litigation in the ltrict, 191. 
Local Hoards, 198 

Looul solf ,overnmont, 126 
Log-nood plants 98 

Lowry, Mr C J 126 
Eumsutzera racemosa 0) 
Lutheran Mission, 39 15t 


Maicguire, Mr, 282 

Mach ww van, 201 

Mackengic Bb, 24 25 24% 

Madupoliam 6 29 31 

Madd: inka 8) 

Macias aave1, 287 

Madhav Nayndo, 234 

Madhavati Rambhépatr Dévu Si, 271 

Mudizin cattle porroned by, 16, drone of, 
$4, lord of 45, custe goddess of, 48, 
taku way amimals offerod t. Mare 
dima, 48, funeral nite of, 50, thon 
comiection with K6matis, 84, custome 
of, 58, dencribed, 6, mats mado by, 
106, leviher work of, 107, 108, baskets 
mad by, 105, shoo made hy, 248 

Madras Railway 132 

Mag smnes, pablished ul Coonnadle, 310 

Mahanvudieverem 5 280 

Mahéndia, ¢ hteftom of Pastapmam 298 

Vahéndi yii3, Ze 

Mahi, 15. 

Marlene, 55 

Mala Bucchomme 360 

Malaria, 148, 18 275 

SMAlie, Shikmin. 16, thaw drcsa, bb, dood, 
45 .un making jnactces, 47, and 
canter goddiss, 38, ike away sromale 
oftired to Maridamoy, 48, taneral utes 
of 30, thew connection with Velamuy 
36, desertbed 58, mata and tatty 
mul by 105, came of, 194, whee m 
bnflalo suerihee at Dowlmshneram, 261, 

Maluvat:, 161 

Mebk Abined, 

Malik Kafur, 35 

Melskhdna, 178,177. 

Mulapa ILL, 24, 215 

Mallevaram, 145 

Mandapalli 203 

Mandapéta, 197 

Mang ipats Dévu, 248, 280, 24) 28s 

Mangrove, 48, 9") 

Mansaldarn, 164 225 

Manuies, 70,78 77, 78 307. 

eurathas, 30, 

Marécipake, $8, 3 

Markets, 117, 182, 198. 
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Marriago rules and coromonioy, 49. 
Ma by capture, 65, 67. 

era, forests, 100 ; taluk. 264, 
Mariscal 10 
Marrivads nen 269, 278 
Mazakanalli, 312, 265. 








Magulipatam, Finglish rottlement at, 29; 
taken hy Colonel Fordo, $2; chief and 
vounsil of, 34; timber sent to, 10%; 
early British court at, 188; later Pro- 
vinoial court at, 189, Pélavaram zntnin- 
darn vonfined in, 281. 

Mats, 105, 26. 

Mayidavéla, 18, 

MeLaurin, Rov, John, 40. 

Means of communication, 125-134, 

Menguros und weights, 117-125. 

Médaraa, mate made by, 305, 10%. 

Medioal instilations, 11. 

Ménarikem, 40, 

Morenry, 109, 

Metal work, 105, 207, 224, 241, 254. 

Mottekéru, 215, 

Motuktr, 284, 

Mioa, 11. 

Mins, pied, 15, 

Minerals, 10. 

\sinor forest produce, 96, 1U1. 

Mant (Dutch) at Bimfipatam, 209. 

Modolupainu, 278, 

Mogall nuldra, 218. 

Nturra, 95, 163, 235. 
(Shanapurnm, 287. 

Motscnoe arrack made from, 14 

Monetary torms, 192. 

Money rates, 171, 173, 

Monopoly system of salt adwinisti ation, 


Montgomory, 4ir Honry. 80, 14, 107. 
Moracin, M., 30, 92. 
Méri, 817, 











i 
Méohin, wood-co ving ‘of, 106, 205, 24, 250; 
painting of, 100, 2&4; losther wok of, 
1 


Muhammad Shah of Kulbarga, 27, 231, 


satetamea Tagilak, 25, 243. 

Muhamundons, See Musulmans, 

Muktéavarem, 202. 

Métnpétn, 103, 104, 227, 232, 

Mummid: Néyak, 25. 

‘Mum midi Reddi, 25, 243. 

Mummidivaram, 185, 191. 

Munjavarapukottn, 107. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 165. 

‘Mursmalla, 208. 

Mossimens, shikéris, 1¢; their congnest 
of the district, 26, 96, 37 ; rule of, 28-86; 





INDEX. 


described, 89; weaving of cloths for, 
108; pith-work of, 106; education 
among, 168; endowmenta for, 157; ad- 
ministration of justice dariag the rule 
of, 188. 

Musio, 169. 

‘Musical instruments, 108, 320. 

Musnrnmilli mutca, 270. 





stem in the Agency, 177. 





Nadonilla, chiefs of, 23. 

Nageram, fekind, 6, 2-7-220, tiluk, 217- 
220; village, 106, 219. 

Négavaram mutta, 85, 27, 280, 

Nakkalas, 16, 45, 192. 

Nallacheruvu, 237, 

Nallacheravn chouttry, 133, 225, 

Nallamillipadu cntate, 288. 

Nullupalli, 259. 

Natugn gutta hin, 269. 

Néndghit, 18. 

Nandi nt Palivela, 208, 

Nendigfma cetate, 259, 

Nandivarman, 20. 

Nannnyabhatta, 248. 

Naraeapur, encroachments of tho Gédé- 
vari at, 7; English factory near, 90; 
taken hy Colonel Forde, 82; timber 
stép6t at, 101 ; steam boat sorvion to, 197 ; 
floods in, 142, 118, 145 ; hoad-quarters 
of the Sub-Collostor, 158; achool ontab- 
Viahod at, 164, 

Narasépuram village, 26 

Narasimha Déva, 343, mee, 281, 282. 

Narasimha of Vijoyonsgar, 244. 

Narasinga Rao, Kommireddi, 152. 

Narnainga Rao of Tétipslen, 220. 

Nériyannpatnam, 236 

Natura) divisions, 











NédonGru, mutta, 270; 

Nellip64i, 287. 

Nerbudde river, 203. 

Newspaper, 210, 

Nevret, Bishop, 12. 

Nidadevila, 28, 

Na ddri of Pithépuram, 286. 

Nilapalli mutta, 218; village, 5, 187, 219, 


Nilgai, 15. 
Nimat’ Ali, 298, 298, 286. 
Nimmelapétem village, 970. 
Nisnm of Hyderaba:, 20. 
Noble High School, 154. 
Northern Circars, £9, 83, 
Nolakameddi, 287. a 
Nér-nd-din, $36, 
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Oceupatiana, 102-112 

Oddes, wood-carving of, 248 

Ont manufacture, 107, 201, 210, 265, 356 
Onions, 71, 77 

Opium, 45 186, 186 

Ordeals, 64 

Onentel Salt Go 115 192 

Ornamental metal work lub 

On Goneelt A 83 


Pachayeppex, 198 

Paddy, 68-72 116 187 

Padouo Bales, 10% 

Painganga river | 

Painting, 108 24s 

Pélakolln, cattle fan it 15 sarciipt ons 
at, 26, hugo Imgam im, 207, Dutcl 
factory in, 208 shine vt 250 

Palayancha etal, 257 

Palem mutta, 270, 277 

Palvéle, estate, 217 294, village 24, 2 
203 


Pallss we, 18 292 

Polhe, 56, 215 

Valmyros, 8, 106 107 LO» 18) 
Pambilas, 5) 

Paroulé.u mutta, 270 
Panchala country, 207 
Pondavulametta 231 














Ppoehere 1S 08 

payya Seat, 

Pépikonde, 3, 67, 97 

Parent tonguo, 88 

Pnrnasila, 212, 240, 2o1, 203 

Pany & Co, Megara , 111,181 

Parthasarath: Appa Kio 260 

Pauturdge, 15 

P isalapuds, 262 

Pasaiaginnt, 287, 

Pata Pattisrm ¢ atatc, 279 

Pattsom, 5 

Yattisoin Nidhi land 27) 

Putta Balos, 104, 232 

Pattubads system 112 

Peafowl, 15 

Pedakonds, 11, 07, 368 

Podds Balla Resu, 24, 235 

Pedde Vém, 10 

Peddade, 207 

Paddfpuram eatate, 164, 105, 222 223 

Poddapusim taluk, 231-936 

Pedéapurem taluk board, 16 

Peddapuram town, building stonc ut, 11, 
token by the Muselmans, 28, Lutheran 
Mumon High School at, 40, Baptest 
‘Minaion at, 41 , weaving at, 102, 103, 104, 
metal work at, 105,106, at factors 
in, 107, shoo-makiog m, 108, chattram 
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xn, 150 , vacomnation compalsory 1m, 150, 
district munsf nd sub registrar in 
191, union, 197 , descsl ed, 222, Sghtmg 


near, 235 

Poddint Gollas, 193 

Pogha forcat zestave 98 

Penngonda 64 

Penogudérn, 18), 182 

Poople, 83-67 

Pertken, 11,56 208 

Perm went settlement dt) 11-17 

Porfua 107 20) 

Pétacetate, 270) 

P'iniiys Memon Home lol 

Physical descaaption 1 16 

Puc belugunt is, 5t 

Jc hake Lada, 8) 

Pig 15, 283 

Pyeon, myc) 15 

Pallanka 143 

Pantapurnin 25% 

Puh work 100 

Fithwpus am dinviwon 227 249 

Pithéparan ostate chufcf 18, colkge 
su; poited from 167 15) admineted 
‘by rentcre 163° lustory of, Jud 163, 
viticesymchucd ly the hays of, 222, 
described 243 8 

Pithapuram town cattle fom at 15 
reduecd by Pulohémn Jf, 1@ Jem 
achcs in 49, metal woik it 105, 100 
mareal instctinents mide al, 108 ot! 
ficlories in, 107, shoem ikung' yn 108 
cattle markot at, 112, ohittiiamm 134, 
rainfall at, 135, viccination cumpmis ry 
am, 150, nuresion hospital at, 151 Tusa 
college it, 157 159, fish cuning new 





183" mul repwtia ut 41, dey uty 
tabsildar at 192) Nakkalas of, 192, 
pobee atati n tor 194, umon 197, 


describe? 23%,2 8 239 

Vlantuma, 3 72 

Phoy,9 18 213 

Plumbago, U1, 266 

Pod oultavation, 73, 94 261 

Point Gédavani, 6, 9 

Point Ner wsapur, 5 

P6tarem wland, 88 

Pélavarem division 278-383 

Péloveiam estate 35, 164 165, 252 280 

Pélava um 1 Unk boord, 196 

Péleyaram town, Gédavars 1101 flows by, 
5, fish caught ucar, 15, steam Loat to, 
127, ramfail at, 135,flonds im, 14b, 
ganje shops im, 180s enb registrar in, 
191 described’ 240 984, capture of 


282 
Pohce, 284 212 
939 


Popolation, 84 7 

Porlunadn, 221, 235 

Port Conservancy Bow, 114 
Potntru, 27 











Potters, $48 
w’, 138, rainfall at,185, clophantiss | Potter’s iank at Rojahmundi y, 180 


208 


Pottery, 109. 
Pottiagbr, Bir Henry, 130. 
Prinhita river, 4. 

Pratépa Rudre, 24, 27, 203, 242, 255. 
Prattipida, 185, 101, 192, 224. 
Prendergast, Mr., 157. 

Prioos, 171, 172, 178. 

Principal Sadder Amins, 189. 
Printing-prosars, 110, 210. 
Prithievara, 23. 
Prithivimdla, Pallava king, 14, 
Proprietary ontater, 164. 
Plorocurpus Mareupiuon, 9! 
Public health, 148, 152. 
Polakéein I, 19, 233. 
Palletitarru, 206, 
Panyakahétrum, 109. 
Poppet shows, # 
Purushéiteme Gujapa 





MI, LUO, 101. 









167. 
Pushkarum festival, 6, 241. 


Quail, 15, 
Quth Shak of Guleouda, 27. 


Régumpéta, 105, 108, 

Régheveyaram, 236, 
i, 48,71, 76, 77. 
oli, 26, 

Reilway, 192 

Being 

Raja 











Simbadri 


Venkats 
fagapoti Réxu, 257. 
Rajahmundry district, 163. 
Rujehwundry taluk, 240-218. 
Rajahmandry talak board, 100. 
Rajalimondry town, width of tho Uédévari 


Vutwavayn 


at, 6 ; snipo-shooting noar, 15; Chiluky: 
capital, 21 ; independenco of tho king of, 
94; Muhamined Vaghlak’s oxpedition 
against, 26; Ruddi ohio of, 25 ; oppital 














of Kondavid Reddix, 26; under the 
Gajeratio of Orlane, 30; orded to the 
Muhammad Shah's 







; fighting with the Musalmans 
iho French at, 31,32, 282; 
occupied by Colonel Fordo, 32; English 
force posted at, 88; ila Christian 
missions, 39, 40, 42 ; vill 

timber market, 101 ; weaving, 103, 104; 





lage goddoss, 48 5, 


Jail, 104, 108, 195; motal work, 105, ‘ 


106; wood und stone carving, 108; 
musical inetrumenta, 106 ; painting, 1 
tanneries, 107; cil-factorien, 107 ; ahoe- 

dug, ‘108; augar-candy and soft 
gijas, 109; rive milla, 
and yinting 
wi Lidge ut, 126, 
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183 ; boat nervice to, 127, 181 ; chattrame 
in, 194, rainfall at, 185; storm at, 1445 
‘vaccination compulsory in, 150 ; hoepital 
und dispensary at, 153, 162; school first 
establishod at, 163 ; collegas in, 154-157 ; 
Colloatar’s heud-quartcr at, 163; taverns 
in, 185; opinm storehouse at, 188; Mosal- 
man oourt at, 188; zille court ontabe 
livhed at, 189; oxisting civil conrts in, 
sub-registrar at, 191; bonoh 
Guperint cudent of Police 
reaorve at, 194; munici- 
deseribod, 243; armod 
Gariug Rampa rebellion 








police sent 
from, 26+; Vijuyagspila detained ut, 
28) ; and vscaputl frou, 282. 





Rij 
Réjenogorum, 28, 240, 
Eejrsie . 





2, 
Réjaréja Naréndre, 244. 
Bajovilu, sugar fuolory ncar 74; musioul 
instraments made at, 100 ; steam buat to 
Nerusupar fyom, 127; rainfall at, 135; 
xab-registrar tn 191, deseribod, 219, 
Raj jéudra Chila, 20, 
RAli, anicnt, 205; village, 4, 204, 205. 
Balti Bros,, Messrs. 115. 
Ralph, Mr., 260. 
Réms Dis, 261. 
Rémachundra ao Néyudn, 235, 
Mamaohaudra Venkatukrishne Kao, 28i. 
Ramachandrupurum taluk, 249-264. 
Vémachundrapuram town, Baptist anis- 
sion at, 41; timbor dépétat, 101; rain 








full of, 185; vaccination oompalaory in, 
150 ; mission dit 


onsary and leper home 
rin, 191; union, 





Rénokrishnéparem, 224. 

Udmakrishnayya, M.R.Ry. Py dub, 158 

Rémevaram, 232, 284, 

Rémabhdipati Dévu, 271 

Rémésrarain, 6 uote. 

Ramps disturbaneos, uuture of, 36 ; fight. 
ing nonr Kétu during, 227; Rékepaile 
proprietor joined in, 264; described, 
278; fighting near Adlatigele, 286 ; and 
in Dutoharti estate, 885 ; help rendorod 
by Anigéru mattadar during, 285. 








Ramps estate, 164, 174, 242, 271. 
Rampa forests, 93, 9F, 100, 
‘Bamps villege, 370. 





iannonns Cy 
Réshirakétes of Malihed, 2, 21. 
Rattan beakets, 108. 

Révileuka, 269. 

Revatalapadi atreaws, 89, 


